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PREFACE 


This third edition of industrial psychology reflects change in the direction 
of adding extensively to the area of organizational psychology. New content 
and new organization of the text warrant the change in title, as we have 
brought a measure of integration to the growing industrial-government- 
society complex. Approximately one-third of this third edition is new; one 
chapter on women in industry has been removed and its content sum- 
marized as a part of another chapter. Two new chapters have been added 
extending coverage of group behavior and of some nonindustrial organiza- 
tions; however, the book still maintains an industrial emphasis. 

Realizing that no one psychologist has the depth of knowledge and 
feeling for each area of specialization to write a well-balanced text, we 
have combined the resources of nine people. The contributors have been 
aware that a text written by several people would lack uniformity of style 
and organization unless one person took the responsibility for putting the 
entire manuscript into a single style. To achieve this, the senior author 
has worked closely with each contributor in writing and rewriting the 
chapters. The final product is a uniform presentation. Each collaborator’s 
name appears on the chapter(s) he prepared; in addition we give here a 
brief description of his background and interests. 

Dr. W. J. E. Crissy is professor of marketing in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Michigan State University. He is credited 
with having reached a million salesmen and advertising people with his 
speeches, workshops, and writings. On several occasions he has appeared 
before the U.S, Congress and other government bodies as an expert witness 
in the psychology of influence. He has been a consultant to a number of 
corporations. 

Dr. Robert Glaser is professor of psychology and education and director 
of the Learning Research and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh. 
He has had broad experience in planning new programs in education. This 
completely revised and expanded chapter on industrial training was pre- 
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red during the 1969-70 academic year while he was a Fellow, Center 
or Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, California. 

Dr. Lee W. Gregg is professor of psychology, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
ersity. Trained in engineering, he received his degree in experimental 
:sychology. He has had consulting experience with industry, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, and other organizations. His research area relates 
o the computer aspects of complex information processing and to man- 
nachine systems. 

Dr. Thomas L. Hilton is senior research psychologist and chairman, 
[Individual Development Research Group, Educational Testing Service. He 
has been an assistant dean and assistant to the director of the Digital 
Computer Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
has been a director of teacher education at Carnegie. His research interests 
have included longitudinal studies in the area of professional career de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Myron L. Joseph is professor of economies and head of the 
department of administrative and management sciences, Carnegie-Mellon 
University. He has had extensive experience as a labor-management nego- 
tiator and has published widely in the fields of labor relations and labor 
economics. 

Dr. Richard J. Lewis is professor of marketing in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Michigan State University. He was formerly 
dean of the faculty of business administration at the University of Nigeria. 
His consulting experience includes both American and Dutch Corpora- 
tions, and he has written a book and numerous articles in the area of 
marketing analysis. 

Dr. Robert B. Miller is senior engineer, Advanced Systems Planning, 
System Development Division, IBM Corporation, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
He holds his degree in experimental psychology. Dr. Miller is adjunct 
professor, Union College Graduate Industrial Administration Program. He 
was formerly program director, American Institutes for Research, and. has 
been a consultant to the Department of Defense on man-machine systems 
research. 

Dr. Jerry Short is associate professor of education, Curry Memorial 
School of Education, University of Virginia. He has worked in industrial 
personnel management and has been a projects director for the American 
Institutes for Research. His interests are in operant conditioning and in 
the applied aspects of programmed instruction. 

Dr. B. v. H. Gilmer, the senior author, is professor of psychology, 
Carnegie-Mellon University. He is a former industrial supervisor and a 
college department head and has had consulting experience in government, 
military, educational, and industrial organizations. He is the author of 
twelve books and numerous articles published in professional journals. 
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Previous editions of this text have been reproduced in several languages. 
Adoptions have ranged widely; some one-third of the adoptions have been 
used in graduate training programs. The authors of this third edition have 
approached their task of revision with the proposition that a text cannot 
remain a period piece; our users have reminded us directly or indirectly 
of this fact, and many of the changes and additions found here are in 
response to the suggestions of a number of users both overseas and in the 
United States. We do indeed appreciate their interests in helping us to 
maintain an innovative stance in this third edition. 

This edition is still a general text, and we realize that the inclusion of 
materials on techniques and methods must be limited. References to these 
are given at the end of each chapter for those readers who wish to dig 
deeper into specifics. These references, for the most part, are limited to 
books. They have been chosen to reflect levels of difficulty from the easily 
readable to the sophisticated. These suggested readings expand subject 
matter beyond the limits of each chapter and in general do not duplicate 
the text material. Chapter bibliographies at the back of the book contain 
some references not specifically cited in the text. These tangential citations 
are included as background material for readers who may wish to get a 
feel for the wide variety of researches underlying industrial and organiza- 
tional psychology. Literature-summary references are given where available. 
To make reading of the text smoother, some reference numbers are given 
at the end of a paragraph, and some references are given in general form. 

We wish to thank the many users of the previous editions of the text 
for their suggestions for this third edition. We wish also to recognize the 
following organizations which in one way or another contributed to the 
preparation of this volume: 

Abilities, Inc., Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, American ASSO- 
ciation of University Professors, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, American Federation of Teachers, 
American Federation of Television and Radio Artists, American Hospital 
Supply Corporation, American Institutes for Research, American Institute 
of Architects, American Management Association, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, American Psychological Association, American School Food Service 
Association, Automobile Manufacturers Association, Arthur Young & 
Company, Auburn & Associates, Bank of America, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Brownell Tours, Canadian Pacific Railways, Carnegie 
Corporation, Chrysler Corporation, Coca-Cola Company, Coleman & Asso- 
ciates, Columbia Broadcasting System, Congo Tire and Rubber Company, 
Corning Glass Works, Craig House, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Detroit 
Free Press, Draper Mercantile Company, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Eastman Kodak Company, Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Esso Standard Oil Company, Farm Journal, Fisher Scientific 
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Company, Ford Foundation, Ford Motor Company, Fortune Magazine, 
General Dynamics Corporation, General Electric Company, General Learn- 
ing Corporation, General Motors Corporation, General Motors Institute, 
Hale Manu Craft, Harless & Associates, Harper & Row, Harvard Business 
Review, Harvard University Press, Hawaii Tourist Bureau, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Howard Chase Associates, Inc., Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan, International Association of Applied 
Psychology, International Business Machines Corporation, International 
Industrial Relation Association, International Labor Press Association, 
John Roberts Associates, John Wiley & Sons, Kaiser Industries Corporation, 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, King Ranch, Kraft Foods Company, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, Litton Industries, Market 
Science Associates, Inc., Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Association of Secondary Industrial Supplies, National Education 
Association, National Executive Housekeepers Association, National Fore- 
man's Institute, National Institutes of Health, National Safety Council, 
New York Life Insurance Company, New York Times, Office of Naval 
Research, Ohio State University, Operating Engineers, Local No. 3, San 
Francisco, P. & O.-Orient Lines, Pacific Telephone Company, Peace Corps, 
PPG Industries, Polaroid Corporation, Princeton University Press, Procter 
& Gamble Company, Psychological Corporation, Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh, Public Relations Society of America, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, Refractory Phase Farm, Research International, Robert Brunner, 
Inc., Ronald Press, Rotary International, Science Research Associates, Sci- 
entific Methods, Inc., Scientific Products, Inc., Shenango China Company, 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Systems Development Corporation, Tele- 
vision City, Inc., The Machinist, Time, Inc., Triple G. Farms, Unilever, 
Ltd., U. S. Air Force, Department of Labor, U. S. Department of State, 
United Automobile Workers, United States Steel Corporation, Universal 
Manufacturing Corporation, University of Chicago Press, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Wells Fargo Bank, Western Maryland Railway Company, 
Westinghouse Airbrake Company, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

Readings in Industrial and Organizational Psychology, third edition, by 
Deci and Gilmer, is available for those who wish to extend the content of 
this text into research depth with a selection of original journal articles. 
Available also for use with the text is an Instructor's Manual. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Chapter 


Behavior within the 
Organization 


Most members of modern societies are 
born in, educated by, work for, pray or 
play in, and are buried by organizations. 
Amirat ETZIONI [8] 


This is a text about people in organizations and how they behave. In this 
third edition we shall talk about psychology in organizations—colleges and 
universities, hospitals, labor unions, government, and the like, but we shall 
put major emphasis on psychology in industry. It is in industry that most 
people work; it is here that government and other public organizations 
come together in a vast social complex. Organizations are important not 
only because as individuals we relate to so many kinds of them, but also 
because they include many kinds of people, and people are important. 
Organizations are also important for our study because we spend so much 

time in them. k 
There is hardly a phase in the life of a man or woman in modern society 
that is not in some way associated with the study of human behavior. We 
are interested in the people who render our public services and in those 
who are concerned with our health. And we are interested in the human 
aspects of work with all its many facets. Organizational psychology studies 
not only the man at work on the production line but also the salesman on 
the road and the girl at the desk in the office; it is interested in the college 
professor who educates people and in the man who sells insurance, lays 
bricks, supervises people, or directs the activities of a large corporation. 
And we are all interested in how man’s social life is changing; where one’s 
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status and wealth may soon not be measured by bank accounts or the floor 
he lives on in some high-rise apartment, but rather by the amount of clean, 
free space surrounding him. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Organizational psychology covers the human problems of government, mili- 
tary, and community organizations; it includes social industrial psychology, 
deals with personnel problems, and more recently has embraced the con- 
cepts of the human aspects of systems. It is, in other words, a melding of 
traditional industrial-differential psychology and the newer concerns of 
organizational social psychology, where both individual variables and en- 
vironmental variables come together within a systems framework [37]. In 
tracing the history of applied organizational change relative to psychology, 
Leavitt [22] points out that following World War II engineering psychology, 
clinical psychology, and social psychology joined forces in coming to the aid 
of the personnel man, the training director, and the general line manager. 
Gradually the classical industrial psychologists joined with the human 
relations psychologists. And they in turn joined with the game theorists, the 
operations researchers, and the computer people. Organizational psychology 
is.allied to the classical industrial psychology and to human relations psy- 
chology, but it differs from both of them in its greater concern with descrip- 
tive and experimental research, with emphasis on understanding organi- 
zations as well as improving them. 

Organizational psychology is concerned with psychological problems that 
appear in all organizations, with emphasis on the industrial settings. Here we 
are primarily interested in how to think about problem areas rather than in 
giving prescriptions on how to solve specific problems, 

Organizations are changing, and rapidly. On the one hand, they are in- 
fluenced by the physical aspects of technology; on the other, they are 
influenced by a new look from behavioral scientists at the people problems. 
Organizational psychology, as it faces the effects of organizations on indi- 
vidual goals and individual perceptions of the environment, is becoming 
multidisciplinary. The operating procedures of any organization are closely 
related to the needs of people within the organization; at least there are those 
who think they should be, and there are many subtleties of the relations 
between the individual and the organization. These subtleties we call psycho- 
logical contracts. These are the unwritten expectations, reciprocal in nature, 
not formally covered in agreements. They are somewhat comparable to the 
expected behavior between student and professor. For the student, the 
psychological contract may mean respect for learning and wisdom. For the 
professor, an understanding for youthful desire for change. For the employer, 
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the contract may mean respect for age and years of loyalty; for the employee, 
it may mean support of the organizational image. 

Of all organizations, industries, both large and small, have been studied 
most extensively. We shall begin by discussing why industry is a good place 
to study behavior. 


INDUSTRY—A PLACE TO STUDY BEHAVIOR 


Industry, at the present time, provides a good field in which to study the 
wants and needs of human beings. What does the psychologist in industry 
do? An answer to this question, of course, depends upon the size of the 
industrial organization, upon what the organization does, and upon the 
attitude of any given management toward psychology. There is hardly a 
nationally known corporation that does not employ the services of psy- 
chologists. Many smaller companies work with psychologists on a part-time- 
consulting basis. 

The psychologist working in industry does far more than give tests, a 
job popularly believed to be his activity. True, he has designed the tests 
and has validated them to see if they are accurately predicting what they 
are supposed to. But in the main the psychologist in industry has turned 
the testing program over to others. He is now advising the industrial rela- 
tions department on the company's pending contract negotiations with the 
union, or he is designing a study to determine the buying habits of a sub- 
urban housewife as she walks through her local supermarket. One hour 
the industrial psychologist may be discussing the psychology of learning 
with the company's training director; the next hour he may be participating 
in a conference on a morale survey to be conducted in an out-of-town 
plant. 


The Psychologist's Staff Position. The industrial psychologist usually holds 
a staff position, largely advisory, which enables him to apply his talents 
wherever they are needed. He helps to improve safety programs, and he 
works with engineers on the human aspects of equipment design. He assists 
the office of public relations in its interactions with consumers and with 
the community in which the company operates. He engages in the varied 
programs dealing with the mental health of the worker, and he assists 
management in finding ways to reduce absenteeism. The industrial psycholo- 
gist may draw up a plan for the executive development of the newly hired 
college graduate on one day and discuss the problems of aging employees 
the next. From personnel selection to training, from supervision to job 
evaluation, from career planning to labor relations, the industrial psycholo- 
gist moves in a wide and ever-varying scene. 
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WHY STUDY INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


“I do not plan to be a psychologist. Why then should I study industrial 
psychology?” This is a fair question, and quite possibly it has already oc- 
curred to the student reader. Here is our answer. 


You and Industry. Most college graduates—whether they have specialized 
in the liberal arts, in science, in engineering, or in business administration— 
eventually find work in some branch of industry. One does not have to be 
involved in personnel administration, labor relations, or other phases of 
management to be confronted with human problems, From the hour the 
college graduate starts his new job in the small company or enters the 
training program of the large corporation, he moves in an environment 
swarming with human problems. Induction and training in this new job 
comprise an involved human problem for the individual as well as for the 
company. It will help the student if he can find out in advance what he is 
getting into when he enters modern industry. Career planning today is 
much more involved than it was just a few years ago. Our first answer to 
the question, "Why should I study industrial psychology?" arises from 
surveys which reveal that students today more than ever before want to 
know what they are getting into. There is no better way to find out about 
the psychological climate of a work situation than to discuss the scientific 
and clinical studies about people who work in this climate. 

A second reason for studying about human behavior in industry arises 
from the fact that more and more leaders of modern industry are com- 
ing from the ranks of college graduates. Leadership in business is becoming 
more demanding, and the person without a liberal education is handi- 
capped in getting the kind of position from which he can move upward in 
any business organization. The study of the human side of management, of 
supervision, is the province of psychology. It serves as a counterpart to the 
study of economic man. 

The technical student, for example, the engineer, may ask, ^Why take 

. psychology?" Studies show that five years after graduation only about one- 
half of engineering college graduates are in engineering. A few years later 
most are out of technical work altogether. What are they doing? Many 
advance to administration, a portion move into sales, some become entre- 
preneurs, but all seem to get more and more involved with the human side 
of industry. In one survey, for example, the graduates of a large engineer- 
ing school who had reached supervisory or administrative positions in in- 
dustry reported that more than three-fourths of their time was taken up by 
working with people. The importance of having skill in human. relations 
can be illustrated by a study of over four thousand white-collar workers 
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from seventy-six different companies. Here it was found that 10.1 per- 
cent were fired from their jobs because of a lack of technical competence. 
In contrast, 89.9 percent were dismissed because they couldn't work with 
people [4]. 

Finally, whether we work directly in industry or not, as consumers and 
as citizens we find our lives influenced on every side by industrial changes. 
We are concerned with labor-management conflicts because the conse- 
quences often touch our pocketbooks; we are concerned with technological 
advances and their effect on the production of goods because these de- 
termine our material welfare; and we are concerned with the problems in 
industry, to at least some degree, because many of the people we know 
work there. 

Man's behavior plays a part in all phases of industrial life. As educated 
people we should be aware of the significance of this force. And an increas- 
ing number of people are becoming concerned about where industry fits 
into the overall picture of our ecological problems. 


WHAT PSYCHOLOGISTS DO IN INDUSTRY 


It is quite natural that people are confused about the function of psychology 
in industry. One writer has suggested why this is so by saying that "psy- 
chology is probably misunderstood for the same reason it is so popular: it 
deals with a subject on which people have always considered themselves 
to be authorities." No place is this more true than in the general area of 
business and industry, where managers have prided themselves on being 
able to solve practical problems, to manage men. How can a science largely 
born and bred in ivory-tower lecture halls and attic laboratories attract the 
attention and money of the hard-boiled executive? A description of one 
typical research will provide the answer [13]. 

The publication describes a simple training experiment which saved 
money for the company. In a factory where new employees were cus- 
tomarily broken in on the job, the company wanted to know whether a 
part-time training program would pay. Under the psychologist's direction, 
one group of new employees was sent directly to work, and a comparable 
group was sent into a training program. The performances of both groups 
were recorded, and costs were evaluated by the accounting department, It 
was found that even after six months' experience, the untrained workers 
took twenty-nine minutes to change knives on a flying shears, whereas the 
group that had been trained properly was doing the job in only eighteen 
minutes. The eleven minutes saved in labor costs amounted to $20,880 a 
year. Furthermore, it was found that during the first thirty days of employ- 
ment, accidents were 19 percent fewer among the workers in the trained 
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group than among those broken in on the floor. Waste and breakages were 
lower, labor turnover was not so great, and absenteeism was 51 per- 
cent less among those given training under the direction of the industrial 
psychologist. 


Applications of Basic Principles. From laboratory work the psychologist 
has found out how people learn and how they can be trained more eco- 
nomically. In clinical situations he has found out how people feel and how 
they react to frustration. On the job the psychologist has discovered the 
basic principles underlying good supervision. The psychologist knows other 
things about human behavior that can be applied to product design, manu- 
facture, and distribution; his knowledge not only is of economic value to 
the industrialist but also can make the conditions of work more pleasant 
for the employee. 

Out of many psychological experiments have come answers to practical 
problems in the management of men and proof that many of the strong 
beliefs of the old-fashioned businessman are wrong. The idea that a “good 
judge of men" could look at the job applicant, talk to him, and tell right 
away what he could do and if he was a good worker has been disproved. 
Gone is the notion that being a good foreman means being tough and the 
belief that pay is the only thing the worker is after. 

Today many psychologists, along with other behavioral scientists, are 
regularly employed in industry; others serve as consultants, They work with 
engineers on problems in the design of equipment, They help design the 
home telephone to reduce errors in dialing; they suggest changes in the 
cockpit of the airplane to make it less confusing for the pilot. The psy- 
chologist has helped change the aim of industrial design from what is easiest 
to make to what is best for the man. 

Psychologists, along with other researchers, have discovered that human 
stress may be influenced more by one's emotional state than by hard work. 
A standard prescription for the harassed executive is to take a vacation. 
But the enforced idleness of an unwanted vacation may be the worst pos- 
sible course for some people. Psychologists have studied the executive as 
well as the worker, and they know why he has been described as the most 
lonesome man in the organization. 

The psychologist has uncovered many things about the needs of the 
worker in his struggle for status, for recognition, and for other elements 
that lead to job satisfaction. He knows that, contrary to some popular opin- 


ion, high morale does not always bring about high productivity. More im- 
portantly, he knows in part why. 


Some Limitations in Psychology. Psychologists in industry have to spend 
some of their time restraining the enthusiastic administrator who believes 
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that psychology has the answer to more problems than it really has. He has 
been impressed with the effectiveness of the company’s program of select- 
ing office workers and machinists and expects the psychologist to be able 
to do an equally good job predicting which of his younger men are the 
best bets for executive development. But for this problem the psychologist 
is not yet ready to supply all the answers. There are limitations as to what 
he can do in the areas of mental health. The well-trained psychologist knows 
the present limitations of his science and its applications. 

A particularly controversial area of industrial psychology is consumer 
research and advertising. Among the techniques attracting attention is what 
is called motivation research. Some people in the advertising business believe 
they can get at the unconscious motives in people, and they gear advertise- 
ments to do so. For example, marketing people have called deep freezers 
“frozen islands of security,” and have spoken of the automobile as “an exten- 
sion of one’s personality.” 


Long-range Studies. The psychologist who works in industry is interested 
not only in day-to-day problems but also in long-range programs dealing 
with the effective utilization of human resources. Although he does not 
have as complete control over the variables as does the psychologist work- 
ing in the experimental laboratory or the clinician working in the confines 
of a therapeutic situation, the industrial psychologist is interested in basic 
problems as well as applications. Fortunately for the profession of psy- 
chology, the spirit of the laboratory and the clinic has been carried into 
industry. 

Fundamental research is being carried on today in industrial, govern- 
mental, and military settings. We have learned that psychology does not 
have to be. locked in a laboratory in order to be scientific. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL SETTINGS 


Psychologists function in such agencies as rehabilitation centers, civil service 
commissions, and mental hospitals. At the federal level, they are employed 
by the United States Civil Service Commission, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the United States Health Service, the Veterans Administration, 
the National Science Foundation, National Institutes of Health, the United 
States Office of Education, the Department of Defense, the State Depart- 
ment, NASA, and other agencies. Psychologists in government do much the 
same thing as other psychologists. 

Psychologists function in community organizations, in the military; they 
function in educational settings. They are interested not only in the clinical 
aspects of Alcoholics Anonymous but also in its uniqueness as an organi- 
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zation, where there is neither hierarchy nor authority, since the organization 
is held together by a common problem. Psychologists function widely as 
consultants, largely to government and industry. For example, in the United 
States there are about 150 large management-consulting firms, many em- 
ploying psychologists; there are some 400 medium-sized firms, and over 
2,000 small management-consulting firms. There appears to be an increased 

emphasis on the training and retraining of manpower, an activity which 
takes place in most organizations. Psychologists are functioning in both 
pure and applied training research as more attention is being given to 
organizations as learning systems. Economics and psychology complement 
each other substantially in the study of poverty, personnel recruitment and 
selection, and particularly when training and continuing education are im- 
portant. Says Husén [15], “Educational planning in modern society must 
take lifelong learning as a basic assumption.” 

Any organizational structure depends upon the demands imposed by the 
external environment, by individuals and groups from within, and by the 
mere passage of time. Individuals and organizational behaviors interact 
reciprocally. Whether we are dealing with the nation’s 2,500 credit bureaus 
(where 60 percent of the average North American’s net income is spent 
through credit arrangements) or with some antiestablishment groups, people 
problems are important. Argyris [1], in a review of the psychological re- 
quirements of tomorrow’s organizations, concludes that they will need 
more creative planning, more long-range planning, better use of knowledge 
with an increased understanding of criteria for effectiveness which meet 
the challenges of complexity. These requirements, in turn, depend upon 
continuous and open access between individuals and groups where there is 
free, reliable communication; where one is willing to take the risk of trust. 
Conflict will have to be identified and managed in such a way that the 
destructive win-lose stances with their accompanying polarization of views 
are minimized and effective problem solving is maximized. There will have 
to be change, and in some respects it may be costly. Dissident behavior 
from students, for example, has quickly changed old behavior patterns in 
some educational organizations. And, in some settings, change may have 
to include the “nonorganization man" who holds no ego involvement with 
the organization. In some ways our aspirations have outrun our organiza- 
tional abilities in America. Cultural change in the United States may well 
be related in some respects to cultural readiness and resistance in develop- 
ing nations. 

Jayme [16], for example, has summarized studies of a cultural resistance 
of the general population to change in the Philippines which centers around: 
(1) resistance to try something new or even to express opinions, (2) a 
time sense that makes men more interested in the past than in the present 
or future, (3) a poor sense of punctuality, (4) little concern with planning, 
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and (5) skepticism of science and technology. And there is some vested 
interest of the key people in maintaining the status quo. One might propose 
that planned change employ a social technology perhaps not totally different 
from professional writings in the rapidly growing field of organizational 
psychology, including models related to attitude change, achievement moti- 
vation, training and reeducation, and the like. Like other developing coun- 
tries the Philippines are undergoing their first experience with rapid social 
change from an agricultural, traditional and authoritarian culture to an 
industrialized, urban one. One might editorialize and hope that they do a 
better job in planning cities than North America has done. 


Psychology Itself as Big Business. Not only do psychologists work for other 
people; in some ways psychology itself is big business. For example, one 
company alone, Science Research Associates, had over eleven thousand 
industrial clients in 1962 for its tests, a threefold gain over 1957. Today this 
figure has almost doubled. Surveys by Fortune Magazine and other indus- 
trial organizations indicate that some 60 percent of the largest corporations 
are using tests for selection or promotion. Let us use testing as our example 
of psychology in business. 

Testing has a long history. According to the studies of DuBois [6] it 
began as early as 2200 B.c., seventeen centuries before Confucius. By 
1115 ».c. the Chan dynasty introduced formal job-sample tests for posts 
in the government. Rudimentary selection procedures involving tests were 
conducted for hunters, writers, and measurements of horsemanship skill. 

Although tests are of ancient lineage and research, development, and the 
practical use of psychological tests classify testing and test publishing as a 
multimillion-dollar industry, there has always been some controversy about 
testing programs. In reviewing a long history of this controversy, Tuddenham 
[48] concludes that tests, rightly used, can be the best and most impartial 
means we have yet found for meshing the needs of society with the talents 
of individual men. But tests also lend themselves to abuses of many kinds 
and are far from perfect in application. They are sometimes bad, and for 


two reasons: that they do not work well enough and that they work too 


well. The shortcomings of tests are probably better known to their in- 
ventors than to anyone else. Critics often evaluate tests against a standard 
of perfection rather than against alternatives. But when viewed in terms of 
alternatives, proper tests used wisely pay dividends. In modern industry 
errors of vocational choice, errors of personnel selection, and errors of 
upgrading are becoming increasingly costly. Training and retraining become 
related to measurements of individual differences. As problems of automa- 
tion add to the complexity of man-machine systems, it becomes fairly 
predictable that more and more aspects of the application of psychology to 
industry will become big business in themselves. 
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Illustrations, other than the example of testing used here, will be given 
in coming chapters showing how psychology itself is expanding rapidly. 
One reason is found in the fact that psychology concentrates so much re- 
search effort in studying cause-effect relationships. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN BEHAVIOR 


No action, no emotion, no thought of a person ever occurs really spontane- 
ously, Human behavior does not just happen; it is caused. Every act that 
a person performs is the result of sufficient antecedent causes. The ante- 
cedents of a thought are often hard to discover, but causal factors are 
always present even for the most evanescent of psychological phenomena. 


The Individual and the Situation. How an individual responds to any par- 
ticular situation depends upon what he brings into the situation in terms 
of his abilities, attitudes, skills, desires, understandings, and habits, Picture, 
if you will, the differences between what the union representative brings 
into the labor-contract negotiations and what the representative of manage- 
ment brings in. Chances are that each has about the same abilities and many 
of the same skills for negotiation. But one thing is certain: the two men 
bring in different attitudes and desires from their respective backgrounds 
of experience. They have distinctly different economic goals. Labor is 
interested in job security and in high wages and certain related fringe 
benefits. Management is interested in profits. The importance of this dif- 
ference is sometimes overlooked. One study showed that over two-thirds 
of a group of people surveyed had the opinion that in an average year few 
companies operate at a loss. However, the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment reports that in almost every peacetime year since 1913 at least 40 
percent of American corporations have shown no net income, and that 
the record of all American corporations over the past thirty years shows a 
profit on sales of less than 4 percent. It may also be of interest to know 
that since the first automobile was produced in 1893, some 1,850 United 
States auto firms have gone out of business. It is therefore understandable 
that the goals of labor and management are in conflict. The solution of their 
problem hinges on a fair division of income from the goods produced. But 
what is fair raises the problem of who determines. Understanding the basic 
differences of attitude each faction brings to the negotiations is important 
in determining cause and effect. Both are aware that most businesses are 
here today and gone tomorrow, the average life expectancy of a business 
being only six years. Although most automobile firms have gone out of 
business, 250 million cars had been produced in America by 1968. 

For labor to accept management's initial offer in negotiations is prac- 
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tically unheard of, because labor has its position of prestige and power to 
maintain. The labor leader must prove to the workers that he truly repre- 
sents them in their demands, that he understands their feelings. Similarly, 
the representative of management has responsibility to his superiors, who 
in turn represent the stockholders. Although each recognizes the other's 
position, clearly each faction in the dispute tries to sell its particular side 
to the public. Misunderstandings are almost inevitable. It is of great help 
that the industrial psychologist who is working in this area knows what 
each side brings into the situation. He knows that the individuals repre- 
senting labor and management come with somewhat prejudiced back- 
grounds as individuals, and he knows that the situation itself accentuates 
the differences in their points of view. 


Finding the Cause. Sometimes the cause of a person’s behavior is con- 
cealed. He may take an intense dislike to someone he has just met, without 
apparent cause until he is made aware that this person acts just like some- 
one with whom he has had unpleasant experiences. The worker who is 
reprimanded may feel that his foreman spoke without cause, whereas the 
concealed but quite real cause may be that the foreman is worried about a 
problem at home. 

One may miss seeing the actual cause for behavior when something else 
seems more apparent. The apparent cause of a strike may be failure to get 
a raise in wages; this may even be the cause that is stated publicly. But 
often it is found that the real cause is something less easy to see, such as 
loss of status of the union leaders or dissatisfaction with supervision. 

Sometimes we miss seeing the cause of behavior because of a prejudice 
we hold or because we wish to see some particular cause-effect relationship, 
We may see a situation as a cause of something when the real cause does 
not lie within the situation but within the person involved. One may blame 
his lack of promotion on office politics rather than on his own lack of 
ability. 


Cause-Effect Complexities. One pitfall in practical problem solving comes 
from transferring a cause-effect relationship which appears in one situation 
to another situation in which it is not valid. For instance, in considering a 
problem of absenteeism, it is possible to assume too quickly that the first 
cause suspected is the real one. Perhaps it has been found that improving 
the physical working conditions will reduce absenteeism among women; 
yet it may be a costly error to assume that such improvements will have 
the same effect upon men. The fact that most heavy drinkers are frequently 
absent from work should not lead one to generalize that this is the major 
cause of absenteeism; we may discover that most workers who have fre- 
quent absences are not heavy drinkers. High rates of absence on Monday 
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in some plants may lead us to suspect that the workers have indulged in a 
big week end; but in actuality the cause may be poor supervision. 

The psychologist working in industry has a particularly difficult job 
ascertaining cause and effect relationships. For one thing he is often dealing 
with multiple causation, and he does not have many conditions favoring 
well-controlled experimentation. Whereas industry is willing to spend time 
and money on product research, it is still not completely sold on human 
behavior research. But there is growing evidence that psychology itself is 


being accepted more and more in industry as managers are learning what 
the behavioral sciences have to offer. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


The behavioral sciences include a number of disciplines, such as anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, sociology, and psychology. Other 
specialties which are closely related to the behavioral sciences have a bearing 
on industrial psychology, namely, management engineering, industrial ad- 
ministration, industrial design, and labor relations. Differences among 
the behavioral sciences are not always clearly demarcated, but this does 
not cause confusion when a given discipline is problem-oriented. Both 
anthropology and sociology are concerned with groups of people, and in 
both disciplines emphasis is given to the study of the cultures of various 
societies or groups. Social anthropology is particularly interested in primitive 
cultures and how societies have developed from them. 

The events that make history are primarily events of human behavior. 
Economics touches on behavior as it deals with the making and distribution 
of goods, market analyses, and predictions of what people may do next in 
buying stocks and bonds. Political science is closely related to industry 
through its studies of institutionalized governments. 

By understanding how businesses are organized, how they are managed, 
and the complexities of the power struggles between management and labor, 


we get a wider view of how organizational psychology is related to many 
Other specialties. 


A Four-way Function. Industrial psychology is concerned with four rela- 
tionships of man as he functions in industry. It is interested in relations 
between person and person, between person and group, and between person 
and object; and it is interested in problems of the inner man himself. 

The salesman who tries to get you to buy his company’s product or serv- 
ice functions in a person-to-person relationship. The supervisor who gives 
orders to his workers is functioning in a person-to-group relationship, just 
as is the man who deals with groups in the school or in the community. 
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The worker who operates a machine is engaged in a person-to-object rela- 
tionship, the source of many psychological problems in industry. Perhaps 
most important of all are the problems of intrapersonal relations which 
arise when a man tries to understand his own desires, abilities, and frus- 
trations. 

Organizational psychology borrows from a number of fields within psy- 
chology itself, utilizing the facts, theories, and methods of experimental, 
social, counseling, and clinical psychology. Organizational psychology also 
is interested in problems beyond the scope of the business firm; it moves 
into extended social areas in looking at people with abilities and people 
with handicaps. 


Some Basic Questions. From some recent intercultural studies of man- 
agerial talent, at one end, and a large-scale measurement program of cul- 
turally handicapped people from underdeveloped countries, at the other, 
comes the conclusion that talent at all levels—worker, supervisor, manager, 
professional—is not an exclusive commodity of any section of the world 
or of any ethnic group. As a result of these types of studies, psychologists 
are now asking research questions about selection instruments that exclude 
minority groups. Furthermore, many social scientists are now writing to 
the effect that the concept of individual differences is in for redefinition. 
Societies went through the historical phase of status by the inheritance of 
title and property and by so doing failed to give opportunity to much 
potential talent. More recently, we North Americans went overboard in 
search of people with high mental ability and found them at all levels of 
our culture. But we also found there is a difference between inherent poten- 
tial and what a person may actually accomplish. Today, particularly in 
industry, a new additive has been given to the pursuit of excellence—how 
does the person perform? Equally important, how does he perform toward 
a particular end? And within what environmental context is he required to 
perform? There are data that show some culturally handicapped people can 
become productive when given a chance, but this involves programming, 
selection, and training. 

In the chapters to follow we shall describe a number of new areas that 
organizational psychology is expanding into. 


THE METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 


The experimental method of psychology teaches us to define the real prob- 
lem, relate it to known principles, vary certain aspects in the conditions 
while holding others constant, make hypotheses, collect and analyze data, 
and verify our hypotheses. The experimental method requires that we 
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conduct experiments in ways that allow for repetition and for control. It 
requires that we understand the variables involved. 


Designing Experiments in Industry. In the laboratory it is relatively easy 
to design experiments so that they can be repeated. Let us say we are inter- 
ested in the effects of exposure of white rats to gamma irradiation from 
cobalt, perhaps the effects this may have on learning ability. It is a simple 
matter to get animals that can be paired off into test groups and control 
groups, to describe and control precisely each aspect of the experimental 
situation, and to collect and analyze the data in standard ways. Such an 
experiment can be set up and repeated wherever appropriate animals and 
physical conditions exist. Many experiments of this kind have been re- 
ported in the literature, and each one is of a nature allowing for repetition. 
Indeed, a few of the studies have been repetitions, some by the same people, 
some by others. 

Some experiments in industrial psychology can be repeated anywhere 
as easily as the one just described. For example, one can determine with 
high certainty whether horizontal-type meters can be read with any greater 
degree of accuracy than vertical-type meters. However, many industrial 
problems are so involved and so complex that repetition under exactly 
similar conditions often is not possible. This does not mean that we should 
not try to apply the experimental method to the problems. It does mean 
that we have to be aware of the limitations of our study. It is not possible, 
for example, to learn with any great degree of accuracy just how effective 
human relations courses in supervision are in specific terms. We can, how- 
ever, get some fairly good approximations by applying problem-solving 
methods to our studies. 

A second limitation in applying the experimental method to industrial 
human problems is that the experiment itself may interfere with the very 
thing we are trying to study. For example, we may wish to determine 
whether the severe noise generated by a jet plane has any effect on the per- 
formance of the mechanics testing the aircraft. If the people know they are 
subjects in an experiment, the results may be affected by that awareness. 
But the situation may be such that if we are to get answers at all, the sub- 
jects will have to know what we are doing. This is, of course, a limitation 
in our experiment. Nevertheless, important findings can be obtained even 
under such limitations, 

Another limitation of an experiment may be that it has some artificial 
arrangement in it. In an attempt to discover which variables are important 
to a problem, the psychologist must select the ones he wants to control. He 
may select the variables which will give him results of importance. On the 
other hand, he may go through the motions of an experiment that leads 
nowhere. Sometimes he may get negative results because the wrong ques- 
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tions were asked when he set the experiment up; yet he may find later that 
the results opened up a whole new set of important problems not considered 
before, : 

But do not let these limitations of the scientific method discourage you. 
They are present in all the sciences—in physics and in chemistry and in the 
biological sciences. They just appear more frequently in the behavioral 
sciences. In the chemistry laboratory a person can be given an unknown 
solution to analyze. If he cannot run his tests on Friday, he stores the solu- 
tion in an appropriate place where temperature and pressure are controlled 
and waits until Monday to make the analysis. On Monday the solution is 
just the same, and the analysis can be made just as accurately. But if 
someone comes to you on Friday with a personal problem, you cannot 
defer listening until Monday. Neither he nor his problem can be put into 
cold storage. 


Experimental Variables. Our picture of the experimental method is clearer 
when we consider the part played by variables and by the control of vari- 
ables. To do an experiment we must have at least two variables. For 
example, suppose we want to find out whether there is any relationship 
between taking salt pills and increasing productivity in making steel ingots 
under conditions of extreme temperature, Several things may be involved, 
but one important possibility is that the men may be influenced by sug- 
gestion. We therefore design our experiment to control this possibility. We 
select two groups of steelworkers, comparable in age, productivity, safety 
records, and a dozen other things, and give one group genuine salt pills 
and the other group pills with only an outer coating of salt. The latter 
group is our control group; the group which gets the salt pills is the experi- 
mental group. 

In this study we are dealing with two variables: the number of salt pills 
and the amount of productivity. In more technical language, we call the 
salt an independent variable, because we can, if we wish, vary the amount 
independently of other factors in the experiment. Productivity, on the other 
hand, is our dependent variable, because we are interested in whether or 
not variations in productivity of ingots depend upon the use of salt pills. 

It is sometimes difficult in experiments to determine which is the inde- 
pendent and which the dependent variable. In setting up an experiment, we 
usually have at least one independent variable and one or more dependent 
variables. Our problem becomes a little more confused when we include 
intervening variables. In our example, it is possible that the amount of 
water in the worker's body at any given time is related to the effects that 
salt may have on fatigue and hence on productivity. Often it is these in- 
between variables that we have difficulty knowing about. Let us consider, 
for example, a question which on the surface seems simple to answer: What 
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is the relationship between the intensity of illumination and productivity? 


How would you design an experiment to answer this? What variables would 
you have to deal with? 


Surveys and Clinical Information. Valuable data about human problems in 
industry come from surveys and from clinical observations. Much of what 
we know about the problems of labor-management relations, advertising 
and selling, human relations in supervision, and mental health has been 
learned by using these procedures. 

One of the big contributions of organizational psychology has been to 
coordinate the methods of the experimenter, the survey psychologist, and 
the clinician into a resourceful attack on the problems of the people who 


work in industry, who live in the industrial community, and who relate to a 
complex of social institutions. 


THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Industrial psychology began in America in 1901 [10, 11] and in England 
not long thereafter [9]. It received some of its directional trends from 
the kinds of practical problems presented to psychologists during World 
Wars I and II. Following World War II psychology in industry spread over 
Europe and into parts of Africa and Asia. The development of industrial 
psychology in its early days was other-directed, and to a large extent it 
continues to deal with the practical problems presented by administrators 
and planners not only of industrial organizations but of government and 
military organizations as well. 

Beginning with problems in advertising and selling, psychology expanded 
into researches centering on personnel selection, training, and vocational 
guidance. By 1925 industrial social psychology entered the picture with 
investigations and theories of motivation, communication, and group be- 
havior. By 1945 engineering psychology became a part of industrial psy- 
chology, and has broadened into studies of human factors in man-machine 
systems. The early sixties saw the addition of organizational psychology to 


the traditional field still called industrial psychology after some two decades 
of growth. 


The early development of industrial psychology centers around men, 
books, and organizations, and present-day developments to a large extent 
are programmed around multidisciplinary approaches to problems. Many 
of these are supported by foundation grants and government contracts added 
to institutional researches carried on within organizations themselves. 

Among the early names is that of Walter Dill Scott who opened up the 
beginnings of industrial psychology in America by showing how psychology 
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could be applied to advertising and selling. He became the first man to 
hold the title of professor of applied psychology. He was appointed to this 
position by the man who established the first graduate school of industrial 
psychology, Walter VanDyke B:ngham, at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1915. The first Ph.D. in the field was given by this institution in 
1921 to Bruce V. Moore. 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., branched industrial psychology into guidance 
with his researches on vocational interests. Hugo Miinsterberg, with his 
researches into industrial accidents and his book Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency, published in 1913, put psychology into the study of the worker. 
Such books as Whiting Williams's Whats on the Worker's Mind and 
Mainsprings of Men started an emphasis on studying the worker. This em- 
phasis remained major until the sixties, when the manager and the profes- 
sional man began to receive the investigator's attention. The Scott and 
Clothier Personnel Management was published in 1923; for years this was, 
and in its revised editions still is, a standard work of the personnel move- 
ment. 

Other books and other people important to this early history can be 
found in the writings of Ferguson [10, 11]. The Viteles text, Industrial 
Psychology, defined the field of industrial psychology in 1932; since then 
over one hundred texts have been published [49]. 

Consulting organizations have always played an important part in the 
development of industrial psychology. The first such psychological profit- 
making enterprise was the Scott Company, founded in 1919; it survived 
until the depression of 1923. The Psychological Corporation, organized in 
1921 by Cattell and a group of prominent American psychologists, became 
the second psychological-consulting firm, and it is still functioning with 
vigor. Today there are several hundred such firms in the United States. In 
1946 the Tavistock Institute in England became important as a consulting 
firm, serving many local industries and such worldwide corporations as 
Unilever, Ltd. There are today a number of psychological-consulting firms 
throughout Europe and in parts of Asia. 

Journals and professional organizations have added their part to the 
history. In 1945 the division of industrial psychology of the American 
Psychological Association was established and gave professional recognition 
to the field in a formal way; in 1970 it became known as the division of 
industrial and organizational psychology. Meltzer [29] has compiled the” 
more recent history of this development in giving scope and references for 
the decade of the sixties. Today psychology is international in scope and 
becoming intercultural in design of some studies. An array of psychologists 
is presently organized as the International Association of Applied Psy- 
chology. 

McCollom [27, 28], Wickert [55], Minami [30], and Berrien [3], in 
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tudying the development of industrial psychology throughout the world, 
ind growing coverage in America, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia, and Japan. Some programs of application began in Russia, 
Australia, Japan, and Germany in the 1920s, but they remained a rather 
imited field until the 1960s. One of the most advanced recent changes has 
been in the development of man-machine systems. India has followed British 
influence in personnel psychology, and Japan has concentrated on problems 
of work, accidents, and training. Of some interest in the growth of industrial 
psychology in America is the historical relation between industry and higher 
education. For example, Pierre Samuel du Pont and Thomas Jefferson 
planned together for a new university in America. Du Pont wrote a treatise, 
National Education in the United States, relating the aristocracy of talent 
and learning with the economic and political vitality of America [41]. 

- No history of industrial psychology, however brief, is complete without 
the story of the Hawthorne studies, investigations which have opened up 
a host of problems, generated theories and controversies, and filled volumes 
of references. Let us give a brief account of these investigations which 
brought the social aspects of industrial psychology into focus. 


THE CLASSICAL HAWTHORNE STUDIES 


In 1927 the Hawthorne (Chicago) plant of the Western Electric Company 
began a study designed to ascertain “the relations between conditions of 
work and the incidence of fatigue and monotony among employees.” The 
work began with an attempt to determine the relationship between changes 
in plant illumination intensity and production. It was begun by, among 
others, Elton Mayo and a group from Harvard composed of Roethlisberger, 
Dickson, Whitehead, and Homans. In the beginning the study was con- 
ceived to be a one-year project, but it extended year after year as the maze 
of human problems affecting productivity became more and more involved. 
In 1939 Roethlisberger and Dickson published Management and the Worker 
—a classic in showing the nature of refinement in experimental methodology 


and how a dozen new problems in human behavior evolve as solutions to 
one are being sought [38]. wit 
A The series of experiments comprising the Hawthorne studies started by 
“varying factors such as lighting, temperature, humidity, hours of sleep, and 
the like in order to see their effect on the workers’ output. There were 
studies to determine the effect of rest periods, a shorter workweek, and 
wage incentives and production. The results were surprising; they opened 
up a new field of research on employee attitudes, a field which has grown 
so rapidly in recent years that a review of the writing on job attitudes pub- 
lished as early as 1957 records almost two thousand references. The 
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Hawthorne studies led to a change of methodology from the direct to the 
indirect method of interviewing, and they led to new approaches in the study 
of leadership. Studies began to show the importance of social organizations 
and their effect on production. The problems of communication became 
apparent. The beginning of industrial counseling came asva result of these . 
studies. Although it soon became clear that no specific relationship existed 
between visual illumination and production, this original problem opened 
up an array of motivational problems still being worked on in industry. 
See 
A New Era in Psychology. In succeeding chapters, references will be 
made to parts of the Hawthorne studies. Let us record only the first study 
that was made, because here we find negative results that initiated a new 
era in industrial psychology. 

The illumination experiment was conducted in three selected departments. 
In the first department small parts were inspected. In the second, relays 
were assembled, and in the third, the work involved winding coils. For the 
control situation, production was measured under the existing lighting. 

In the first department illumination was arranged so that the various 
levels of intensity averaged 3, 6, 14, and 23 foot-candles. In this department 
the, production of the workers did vary, but not in direct relation to the 
amount of illumination. 

The illumination intensities in the second department were 5, 12, 25, 
and 44 foot-candles. Production in this department increased during the 
study, but not entirely as a result of the changes in illumination. 

Observations of the third department showed similar results, and the ex- 
perimenters began to see the necessity of controlling or eliminating various 
additional factors which affected production output. 

Here was a problem that was not so simple as it looked. The study was 
replanned, and a second experiment was conducted with more refined 
techniques. It was set up in only one department with two groups of 
workers participating, equated for numbers, experience, and average pro- 
duction. The control group worked under relatively constant illumination, 
and the test group worked under three different illumination intensities. 
Competition was eliminated between the groups by having them work in 
different buildings. 

What happened? Both the test group and the control group increased 
production appreciably and to an almost identical degree. These perplex” 
ing results brought forth a third experiment in which further refinements in 
procedure were introduced. 

In this experiment only artificial light was used to illuminate the working 
areas; all daylight was excluded. The control group worked under a con- 
stant intensity of 10 foot-candles. The test group began with an illumina- 
tion of 10 foot-candles, and this was reduced 1 foot-candle per period until 
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they were working under only 3 foot-candles of light. Despite the discom- 
fort and handicap of insufficient illumination, this group of employees main- 
tained their efficiency of work. 
In a fourth experiment two volunteer girls worked in a light-controlled 
- room until the intensity was reduced to that of ordinary moonlight. At this 
stage they were able to maintain production, they reported no eyestrain, 
and they showed even less fatigue than when working under bright lights. 
A fifth experiment was conducted with girls whose job involved winding 
coils; during this experiment there was no real change in production. At 
first the intensity of the lights was increased each day; the girls reported that 
they liked the brighter lights. An electrician then changed the light bulbs 
but kept the same intensity. The girls commented favorably on the “in- 
creased illumination.” Finally, in the latter part of this experiment the illu- 
mination was decreased. For this condition the girls said the lesser amount 
of light was not so pleasant, but they reported feeling the same way when 


the lights remained constant, even though the electrician was supposedly 
reducing the illumination! 


A Change in Thinking. As the publication from the several Hawthorne 
studies emerged, thinking about industrial psychology problems changed. 
No longer were problems in production conceived to be simply a function 
of illumination, physical fatigue, or working temperature. No longer was 
labor turnover thought of as being caused by the amount of dollar income. 
Questions about leadership, about supervision, about human relations began 
to emerge. As a result of these and other studies and of the demands 
placed on psychologists by the practical problems of World War II, applied 
psychology entered a new and bigger phase. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the many things affecting human performance, none is currently having 
more impact than technological change. Change, as well as accommodation 
or resistance to it, is having its effect in terms of retraining of the worker to 
give him new skills and causing the manager to wonder how he can best use 
athe computer in decision making. One problem is the relation between auto- 
. mation, which is spreading, and the labor supply and demand, which is 
fluctuating. Unskilled jobs are becoming a smaller and smaller fraction of 
all jobs, and only continuously higher levels of education and retraining can 
steer the technologically unemployed into the skilled and service-trained 
jobs where they are needed. 
The psychologist is interested in how people react to change and why. 
A retraining program for the jobless launched with fanfare in one Appa- 
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lachian town in West Virginia drew only 640 applications from the 8,000 
jobless there, even though pay was offered during training; furthermore, 
only 200 of these applicants were found to be suitable for learning new jobs. 
At the core of the manpower-upgrading problem is the psychology of 
motivation. One study reveals that social-psychological factors influence 
individual decisions in different ways for different people. Those workers 
less likely to volunteer for retraining are the poorly educated, the older 
employees, and high-seniority men. Industrial programs of skills upgrading 
have to be sold to the individual through a variety of appeals over and 
above economic threats. Basic attitudes regarding the age-learning-ability 
relationship will have to be modified if there is to be any hope for recruit- 
ing larger proportions of adult workers for retraining programs. 
Technology is spreading irresistibly, but so are problems. Banks have 
computerized many operations but despite these laborsaving devices the 
number of bank employees has tripled in the last decade. It is predicted 
that in many areas employment will increase but that occupational patterns 
will also undergo significant changes. One survey found that while 3 million 
workers have second jobs, even more managers and professional people 
engage in moonlighting, because their services are needed and salable. 
Economic survival depends on wiser use of new technology, one govern- 
ment official contends, and for the new world we must take a look at human 
capacities. We have to share action abroad with people of different levels 
of civilization and different historical pasts. Now man is making the most 
rapid progress in terms of technology that he has ever made, and human 
beings at all work levels must live through, absorb, and deal with greater 
changes than before. The man who is twenty years old can expect to make 
at least six job changes during the remainder of his working life and retire 
earlier than did his father. For the industrial psychologist, the impact of 
technological change often means dealing with conflicts between the 
things that are intellectual, on the one hand, and emotional, on the other. 
It is generally agreed that man has an enormous capacity for learning, 
and a number of writers make the point that every culture that has survived 
has found ways of channeling human behavior into creative endeavors. 
Basic to this is continuing education. It is predicted that soon one-third 
of the population will be in the process of being educated at any given time. 
The organizational psychologist is interested in contrasting systems of 
work organization that pit the traditional autocratic climate against the, 
participative, human relations approach, and he is interested in manpower 
and organizational planning. The psychologists, along with other behavioral 
scientists, are addressing themselves, with acceptance, to the human prob- 
lems of business. The problems are many—how to get people to say what 
they think, to work together in problem solving; what kinds of information 
will contribute positively to the motivation of people; how organizations can 
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be structured to better satisfy human needs. These and many similar types 
of problems make up the context of organizational psychology. 

Psychologists are also interested in another level of problems—why 
people resist change. One telephone system was faced for months with 
whole communities of subscribers overpaying their bills by 1 cent just to 
interfere with accounting. Investigation showed they resisted change from 
letters to numbers on dials. Why people follow certain set patterns of be- 
havior intrigues us all. Social Security records show that across the country 
Monday is the busiest day of the week in answering inquiries. Why do 
Americans look at and listen to an average of around twenty million com- 
mercials a year? Why are we forgetful? Chances are four out of ten that 
when you are packing for a trip, you will fail to put something in your suit- 
case. The fact that one family in five moves every year is of concern to the 
behavioral scientist, and he is interested in the statistic that 51 percent 
of a group of investors did not know what their companies made. The 
psychologist is also interested in the fact that the average person does 137 
basic things daily, such as brushing his teeth and walking around, and he 
is interested in what people do at work. For example, some bank tellers 
perform as many as 200 different tasks in carrying out their duties. Some 
people like variety, and others reject even simple change in their routines. 

Not all change is resisted, as witnessed by the fact that within a period 
of three days people all across the country accepted, without resistance, a 
switch to having the correct coins for public bus transportation. The riders 
were aware of the reason for not having drivers carry money, and they 
reacted with complete cooperation. It was a preventive against holdups; 
they agreed with the policy. In contrast, people tend to react negatively 
when they feel they are being programmed as a part of some automated 
system. 

To cut the high cost of selling and collecting tickets, the Illinois Central 
Railroad put automated gates on a commuter run. Although savings were 
large, people showed some displeasure with the mechanical innovations. 
They were called “infernal machines” (and other things). The system used 
a small plastic ticket with a layer of magnetic tape containing such informa- 
tion as expiration date, departure and destination points, and the number of 
rides for which it was good. 

The ticket was placed in the machine which scanned its validity, made 
calculations, opened the gate, and then returned it to the commuter. The 
number of rides left on the ticket appeared in a window on the gate; when 
all rides had been used up, the machine swallowed the ticket. When the 
system was put into operation, the reactions of 35,000 riders were observed. 
Initial chaos resulted. People put everything from hat checks to gum 
wrappers into the machine. Packages, purses, and even some people got 
trapped in the gates. People with good tickets missed trains when passengers 
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ahead of them jammed bad tickets into the machine. Resistance lasted 
several weeks; frustration had made its point. Said one commuter, “We’ve 
always felt we were being treated like cattle, and we feel that way even 
more now.” 

The psychologist is interested in why high-priced executives are so much 
in demand. He is interested also in John Doe, producer, and John Doe, 
consumer. And he is interested in researches from the laboratory that might 
tell him more about behavior. One laboratory experiment that bears on the 
problems of organizational psychology involved pairs of monkeys. Each 
animal in the pair had its own metal cage, but both cages in the pair were 
connected to the same electric circuit. Each cage was furnished with a switch, 
but only one switch in each pair was connected to the circuit. The psy- 
chologist conducting the experiment found that when the monkey with the 
functional switch learned to use it to prevent shocks to himself and his 
partner, he often developed ulcers. The partner, whose switch did not func- 
tion, did not develop ulcers. The psychologist studying the experiment may 
conclude that the constant anxious tension of the “executive” monkey places 
him in a vulnerable position of responsibility and decision making not shared 
by his partner. But before he extrapolates these findings to people, he asks 
some further questions [5]. 

This text is focused on the understanding of psychological principles 
and their use in making the kinds of decisions organization men must make 
in working with people. It is designed to help you acquire some specific 
understandings, skills, and desires which will prepare you to learn to work 
with others with increasing consideration, understanding, and effectiveness. 
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Chapter 


Organizational Climates 


All organizations are changing and they are changing fast. Change is hap- 
pening in religious organizations, in government and industry, but perhaps 
quite noticeable to most of us is the change taking place in higher education. 
What is happening at America’s colleges is change. It began around 1950, 
silently and unnoticed. It became recognized by little signs, seemingly un- 
connected, and exploded onto the front page as riots. One way to under- 
stand what is going on in change is to look at terms we use when we refer 
to what surrounds the individual: atmosphere, behavior setting, conditions, 
culture, ecology, environment, field, milieu, setting, situation, And very 
descriptive is the word climate, which comes from the Greek root that 
means “incline.” Not only does it carry meaning in terms of things physical, 
like temperature and pressure, but it also has psychological meanings, 
where the insider in an organization describes its internal environment [43]. 
Some people like where they work and sometimes for the same environ- 
mental reasons that lead others to express dislike. Individual personalities 
and job requirements interact to produce a climate that can be significant to 
both the individual and to the organization. 

Some people experience feelings of uncertainty upon going into a new 
environment, and there is good reason to believe that the failure of many 
people to adjust to the industrial scene is due to the fact that they do not 
know the nature of the climate they are getting into. On the other hand, 
many people who find success in industry attribute it, in great part, to an 
early discovery of what the industrial environment consists of. In this 
chapter, we shall extend the description of the nature of organizations to 
include the psychological structures. The professional literature is increas- 
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ingly using such descriptive terms as "organizational culture," Br 
ical climate,” and “company personality." By climate we mean f ose c os 
acteristics that distinguish the organization from other organizations 2g 
that influence the behavior of people in the organization. It is in effec 
what we react to—the whole context of stimulation and confusion ut we 
work. Psychological, or organizational, climate affects not only the be ie 
of individuals but also how organizations themselves interact. For organiza- 
tional psychology the postulate that behavior is a function of the interaction 
of the organism and the environment is relevant to problems in selection, 
training, job satisfaction, and mental health in general. ^ , 
Among the questions of possible interest to the reader of this chapter 
are: What kinds of organizational climates have been studied? How can 
climates be measured? What effect does climate have on the individual? 


EXAMPLES OF DIFFERING INDUSTRIAL CLIMATES 


“Company personalities, like individual ones, do not fall readily into 
neatly ordered categories—each is unique in many ways." With these 
words Gellerman [21] in 1960 introduced the problem of psychological 
climates as seen by a professional industrial psychologist, thus giving 
modern emphasis to a very old problem which has been viewed by philos- 
ophers, playwrights, and novelists since the times of the early Greeks. We 
shall begin our presentation of the problem by giving examples of four 
types of company personalities described in Gellerman's book, People, 
Problems, and Profits. Although we do not have completely adequate ways 
of measuring organization personality, more and more behavioral scientists 
are becoming interested in this emerging specialty. The perplexities of a 
changing order demand that we seek at least some sample pictures of the 
social environmental influences on the individual in his work. 
tions below are disguised, but they 
throughout the chapter, 


The descrip- 
are all real, as are the others presented 


A Paternal, Passive Company. A metropolitan transit company grew up with 
its city, and by the time it passed its hundredth birthday, it had long since been 
regarded as an established local institution—more like the public library or a 
hospital than like a private commercial enterprise. The company is ably but 
conservatively run and has a reputation for lifetime employment of its men. 

Since it has already expanded about as much as it can be expected to, the 
company offers very slow advancement for its employees. Only death, disability, 
and retirement create vacancies for promotion. There is no mandatory retire- 
ment age. While the company has no trouble attracting qualified new employees, 
it tends to lose a heavy percentage of them before they have completed ten years 
of service. Unfortunately, the losses include many of the more promising 
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younger men, who leave because they feel that is the only way to advance before 
they become old. They are easily replaced, but the caliber of seasoned young 
employees from whom future supervisors will have to be chosen is getting dis- 
cernibly lower. 

Over the years the employees are slowly splitting into two large camps—the 
older and the younger—with a relatively small group of younger veterans in 
between. The younger men complain that the “grandfathers” dominate employee 
committees and look after their own interests first. 

A Paternal, Aggressive Company. An established manufacturer of woodwork- 
ing tools entered the do-it-yourself market and acquired, for the first time in its 
history, a national sales force. Backed by a vigorous leadership and an imagina- 
tive sales policy, these men soon captured a substantial share of the hobby-tool 
market for the company. Management expects a lot of its men, but it also 
rewards them handsomely: in addition to liberal commissions, it awards surprise 
gifts and bonuses to salesmen who are doing very well. District, local, and na- 
tional meetings are held regularly, in which top-level executives join the men in 
shirt-sleeved planning and review sessions. 

Each salesman is carefully chosen, and management makes it clear that it 
considers its salesmen an elite corps—and it treats them accordingly. Men who 
start to flounder are given immediate help, and if the difficulty isn’t cleared up 
after a reasonable period, they are quietly and unceremoniously replaced. Turn- 
over is very low, and sales volume has risen steadily from year to year. "Every 
man on my team,” boasts the national sales manager, “is a pro." 

An Impersonal, Aggressive Company. It is interesting to compare the tool 
company described above with a firm in a closely related field—one that had a 
similar sales policy but a crucially different working atmosphere. This company 
made paints and varnishes, and it also went after the do-it-yourself market in a 
big way. Salesmen were chosen for their aggressive manner and were schooled 
in hard-sell tactics. District managers kept close tabs on their men and were 
instructed to keep the pressure on at all times. 

Salesmen could (and did) make a great deal of money, but the personal touch 
was missing. Bonus checks arrived at their homes by mail without even a note 
from the home-office executives. The men seldom had contact with anyone in 
the company other than their immediate superior; once the initial training was 
over, the men who judged their performance did so from afar. Some men 
became demoralized by the absence of management interest and accepted jobs 
with other firms (sometimes at a financial loss). 

The men who survived were a very hard-boiled breed—independent to a fault. 
Through them the company earned a reputation for relentless competitive push- 
ing, Turnover was fairly high, but the company looked upon this as an effective 
winnowing-out process that corrected its hiring mistakes and gradually filled its 
ranks with hardy veterans who neither wanted nor needed management to take 
a personal interest in them. 

Despite the similarity of the sales problems these companies faced, it is quite 
clear that a man who had done well in the tool firm would probably have been 
a misfit in the paint firm, and vice versa. (There were, in fact, a number of cases 
on record which substantiated this.) Compatibility with the company personality 
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is as much a requisite for success for employees as aptitude, experience, and 
other personal qualifications. 

An Impersonal, Passive Company. A large, diversified corporation in the 
consumer-products field had developed so many divisions that each, in effect, 
had a personality of its own. Nevertheless, the corporation exerted a central 
control over sales, production, and financial policy, so that the differences in 
working atmosphere between divisions were watered down and tended to revolve 
around purely local issues. The net effect of this centralized control was not a 
sameness in the divisions but a common denominator of apathy that underlay 
the differences. 

One division, for example, was widely known for its research and develop- 
ment work, and attracted many brilliant young men to its laboratories. Here they 
could learn from outstanding scientists and experiment with elaborate equip- 
ment. But there was very little room for advancement, and even senior scientists 
were organized into task forces that devoted themselves to assigned problems 
only, rather than being free to follow the leads and hunches that were generated 
by their findings. Each team dealt with a fragment of a major project and did 
not follow it beyond the point it had been assigned to reach. It became common- 
place for the majority of the younger scientists to leave the division after a few 
years. They were usually able to command high salaries, for the company had a 
reputation for giving excellent training. In fact, it was running a training pro- 
gram for other companies at its own expense—without knowing it. 

Another division produced an item that was generally recognized as the top- 
quality product in its field. It was priced competitively with other brands. After 
World War II, competing items were brought out which did not match it in 
quality but were more appealingly packaged and more effectively promoted. The 
division's management people reacted to these challenges rather slowly, in part 
because they were lulled by the fact that their reputation for quality was as 
strong as ever even though their sales weren't. Among competitors, the word got 
around that they were asleep at the switch—too complacent to move quickly. 


Gellerman listed five steps for analyzing the character of a company. 
First, identify the men in the organization whose attitudes count. Second, 
study these men and determine their goals, tactics, and blind spots. Third, 
analyze the economic challenges facing the company in terms of policy 
decisions. Fourth, review the company history, giving particular attention 
to the careers of its leaders. Fifth, integrate the total picture with the 


aim of extracting common denominators instead of adding up all the parts 
to get a sum. 


PERSONALITIES WITHIN THE ORGANIZATION 


The personality of a company, in many respects, is a composite of the 
varied behaviors of the people within it. This of course complicates, but at 
the same time gives meaning to, any analysis of organizational climates. 
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In the English language alone, some eighteen thousand terms have been 
compiled that serve to distinguish people behaviorally, and there is no 
dearth of difficulties in coming to grips with the concept of personality. 
About a quarter of these terms cover such traits as aggressiveness, socia- 
bility, and introversions. Another quarter deal with the more transient 
behaviors, the temporary states or moods. Others among these descriptions 
relate to such evaluative judgments as “insignificant” or “worthy.” Other 
words cover the descriptions of physique and capacities, And there have 
been numerous attempts to specify aggregates of individual traits. Histor- 
ically we have Plato’s “philosopher-kings,” “guardians,” and “workers”; 
Jung’s “intro-extrovert” distinctions; and William James's “tender-minded” 
versus “tough-minded.” We have had Riesman's analysis of the "inner- 
directed" and the “other-directed” and, more recently, the experimental 
work of Forehand and Guetzkow dealing with the “people-oriented” versus 
the “system-oriented” in bureaucratic organizations [19]. There is a di- 
chotomy between “practicality” and “idealism” which corresponds to the 
analysis given by James. The practical individual accepts business rules 
and customs as they are; the idealist is concerned with how things ought 
to be. 

In an interdisciplinary analysis of organizations, how they grow, and 
how they exert their influence upon individuals who work in them, Presthus 
speaks of three general types of personalities in the average bureaucratic 
structure [36]. Found at or near the top of the organization pyramid are 
the “upward mobiles,” who react positively to the large bureaucratic situa- 
tion and succeed in it, The uncommitted majority in the organization are 
the “indifferents,” who see their jobs as mere instruments to obtain off-work 
satisfactions. Then there is a small, perpetually disturbed minority com- 
posed of persons who can neither renounce their claims for status and 
power nor play the disciplined role to get them. The author states that 
these types are oversimplified and idealized but useful in better understand- 
ing organizations and people. 

While one may not wish to rigidly place people in pigeonholes, their 
behaviors do differ in pointing in directions that can lead to the assumption 
that the large organization provides a more sympathetic workplace for the 
upward mobile (who is less critical of some of those values that lead to 
success) than for the type of person who wishes to escape through indiffer- 
ence or the person who wishes to contest the status quo. We shall give some 
generalized descriptions of these three personality types, possibly not quite 
adequate in describing any one individual. It might be well, also, to keep 
in mind that there are perhaps individuals who combine some of the 
characteristics of all three types. One person may play an upward-mobile 
role to reach a position of relative security where he can afford to be in- 
different to the job yet induce change by indirect means. 
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Many researchers say that both upward mobility and indifference are 
functions of class and education as well as personality and that attitudes 
toward pyramid climbing are complex and contradictory. Many of the 
writers referred to in later chapters stress the importance of seeking 
compatibility between individual and organization in spite of our difficul- 
ties in coming to grips with the concept of personality. Within this frame 
of reference we give the following brief descriptions. 


Upward Mobiles. These people have tendencies toward high job satis- 
faction and identify strongly with the organization. Typically they get a 
disproportionate share of the organization’s rewards in power, income, 
and ego reinforcement. A lack of success is more likely to be interpreted 
by them as personal failure than as system failure. The upward mobile is 
an organization man, a conformist who can act without much self-analysis. 
He plays at human relations as a career utility, is sensitive to feedback, 
and behaves accordingly. This driving type thinks in strategic terms and 
will use ritualistic behavior to conceal resentments. 

The upward mobile is rule- and procedure-oriented and often views in- 
dividuals in detached terms. He places personal advancement before group 
acceptance, feels little sense of conflict, and goes in heavily for the para- 
phernalia of organizations. His interests and aspirations are tied to the 
organization so much that he finds little difficulty in rationalizing organiza- 
tional claims. Often he lacks broad or national perspective on problems. Of 
course, we have to keep in mind that there is heterogeneity in any rough 
grouping of people, even within the single individual. 

Ghiselli [22] suggests that self-assurance might be a significant correlate 
of a manager's success only when his goals are selfish in seeking security 
and power. He found self-actualization scores to be positively related to 
managerial job success indices, and motivation by job security and financial 
rewards negatively related. The upward-mobile person pursues control of 
his environment rather than just pondering its possibilities; he dislikes to 
put in time with losers. The upward-mobile person tends to see the world 
as neither benevolent nor malign, and rarely does he doubt his decision- 


making ability. Bored by routine, he is challenged by calculated risk taking 
when he knows how to reckon the odds, 


Indifferents. The great mass of wage and salary employees comes within 
the category of the indifferents who withdraw from system participation 
when possible. In one sense they sometimes regard organizations, espe- 
cially large ones, as planned systems of frustration, Compared to the 
upward mobiles, they do not compete strongly for rewards. Since this is 
a typical pattern of the majority in an organization, the upward mobiles 
get more chance to operate, In effect, then, the indifferent shares in neither 
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the ownership and profits nor the ego involvements of the organization. 
He must therefore seek off-the-job satisfaction and reject the values of 
success and power, paying lip service to the system only when he has to. 

Many indifferents, both blue-collar and white-collar, pay lip service to 
mobility but transfer their expectations to their children. They “expect less” 
and, therefore, may be “less disappointed.” Status anxiety, success striving, 
and self-discipline, which are characteristic of the upward mobile, are 
rejected by the indifferent. After he puts in his required hours of work, 
he jealously guards the remaining time as his, because he separates his work 
from his personal life: 

It is noticeable in the mass-production type of industry that the indiffer- 
ent may depreciate the things he makes. (“If people only knew how shabby 
those things are they wouldn't buy them.") He has become conditioned 
not to expect much from the organization and not to identify strongly with 
it. This may be related to the fact that he gradually becomes immune to 
discipline and seeks to identify himself with his immediate work compan- 
ions. Labor economists say this attitude allows the small group to play 
a protective role and thus, through the union, shields this man from the 
real or imaginary threats from management. 

Sometimes, as his organization changes, the formally upward-mobile 
person shifts to a role of indifference. This is related in some respects to 
the middle-age revolt. The man may reject advancement because of the 
added responsibility it entails. The indifferent frequently has generally 
satisfactory interpersonal relations, since he is not perceived as a threat 
by his colleagues. Even in his large union, the indifferent worker only helps 
provide numerical support for decisions made by others. For the indifferent 
person, blue-collar or white-collar, people, jobs, and organizations are not 
much different—he tends to adjust to each. 


Ambivalents. These people are described as being both creative and anxious, 
and usually find themselves marginal, with somewhat limited career 
chances. They can neither reject the organization's promise of success and 
power nor play the varied roles required to compete for these. While upward- 
mobile anxiety is usually adaptive, the ambivalent tends toward the neurotic. 
While the upward mobile likes the status quo and the indifferent accepts it, 
the ambivalent wants to change it. 

Intellectual interests of the ambivalent tend to run high, and he is fre- 
quently found with limited interpersonal facility. He is often subjective, 
withdrawn, or introverted, but may attack "the system" when sufficiently 
shaken up. The ambivalent honors theory and knowledge, and he has a 
high verbal skill. He is in no way system-oriented, even resisting bureau- 
cratic rules and procedures. His career expectations are idealistic, often 
unrealistic, and he often finds himself unable to bargain effectively. Re- 
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peated frustration on the job tends to increase the psychological distance 
between the ambivalent individual and the organization. 

The ambivalent rejects authority and cannot bring himself to believe that 
those who reach authoritative positions merit them in terms of talent, wis- 
dom, and morality. This may be related to the finding that in a number 
of companies studied, there was no relationship found between intelligence 
and aptitude, on the one hand, and rank and salary, on the other. 

Instead of playing a role, the ambivalent plays himself and consequently 
may be out of step with the system. He cannot conform to folkways, often 
rejects work-group values, and cannot condone the compromise people 
make in status seeking. Whereas the upward mobile is sustained by status 
rewards and expectations and the indifferent adjusts by limiting his aspira- 
tions, the ambivalent becomes disturbed. He may develop a compulsive 
interest in his work, not primarily for its intrinsic value, but as a means of 
obtaining sufficient recognition to set him off from the rank and file. The 
ambivalent is not good in practical decision making and in a sense is un- 
suited for the large organization in all but one respect—his critical function 
as an agent of change. 


Personality Configurations. McMurry [31] interviewed some nine hundred 
banking and investment-house employees, two-thirds of whom were given 
tests of mental ability, interest, and values, and concluded that there is a 
functional relationship between the structured, routinized character of 
banking operations and organization and the personality configurations of 
most bank employees. Typically, banking offers security, slow advancement, 
limited opportunity for initiative and responsibility, and an emphasis upon 
status rewards rather than economic ones. Banks tend to attract people 
with high dependency needs. 

One of the values of studies of personalities within organizations is that 
they point up a changing need for appropriate recruitment and selection pro- 
cedures. McMurry concludes from his study that selective criteria can 
prove dysfunctional since such employees do not always meet the organiza- 
tion’s needs of management succession on a promotion-from-within basis. 
Banks must come to recognize that employees of the “right type” are not 
going to keep them competitive in our changing economic climate. Banks 
Must give up their status as an “institution,” must recruit strong executive 
officers, supported by a creative staff, and must introduce more automa- 
tion, And most important, concludes this investigator, banks must recog- 
nize that personnel policy is a line rather than a staff function. People who 
work in banks and other financial organizations must also know about the 
personality configurations of their customers. 

Personality of Stock-market Investors. Shurnik [41] studied 102 in- 
vestors and 73 noninvestors in common stock in terms of their response to 
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questionnaires. The subjects varied in age, income, sex, and other character- 
istics, and the responses were related to personality, attitude, and personal 
characteristics. Subjects were also assessed by an investment-knowledge test 
which proved to be highly reliable and valid. The analyses yielded seven 
factors. First, cognitive investment attitudes" was found to be a factor dis- 
tinguished by a low-level emotional tone. A respondent who scores highly 
on this factor feels that investing should be done in an objective fashion 
and that such media as government bonds, preferred stocks, blue chip 
stocks, and real estate are all good investments. Second, “investment 
gamesmanship” has overtones of emotional reinforcement and relates to 
feelings of satisfaction one gets from playing the investment game. 

People who favorably endorse the items on a third factor, called “con- 
fidence in investment judgments,” are likely to be naively self-confident 
about stocks. The domain of judgment that this factor describes contains an 
element of get-rich-quick attitudes. Fourth, a “stock ownership” factor dis- 
criminates between investors and noninvestors in common stock. It was 
found that variables of age, income, and investment knowledge were mod- 
erately loaded on this factor, which is indicative of positive relationship be- 
tween these variables and common stock ownership. 

The naive “self-esteem” was attached to factor five. If a person is ranked 
high on this factor, he has an inflated view of himself that borders on ego- 
tism. The low-ranking person, conversely, is a dependent individual who 
has strong needs for security and support. Interestingly, factor five was the 
only one of the seven in this study which was oblique with other vectors. 
This shows that the investors in this sample are people who are more emo- 
tionally stable, more responsible, and more knowledgeable in investments 
than the noninvestors. Noninvestors have greater needs for support and 
recognition, and feel that it is preferable to invest with a group. 

The sixth factor is called *other-directedness" and is described as a per- 
sonality dimension that entails assessment of people in their level of ex- 
troversion and sociability. The seventh factor in the study is called “inner- 
directedness.” A person who scores highly on this factor has strong needs 
for independence and low conformity needs. He tends to be more educated 
and not very sociable, and he endorses the statement that any common stock 
is a gamble. He is an autonomous person who has strong needs for leader- 
ship. 

Shurnik [41] discusses some other interesting things. A woman may in- 
vest to force herself into saving; some clients know more about stocks than 
do brokers, Investment counselors who are interested in increasing the satis- 
factions of their clients might benefit by knowledge of the client’s predomi- 
nant profile characteristics. The kinds of securities recommended to a client 
would likely vary depending upon whether the customer was a financial 
gamesman, a confident speculator, or a rational, thinking gamesman. At the 
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level of theory he suggests that studies of consumers, which are concerned 
with underlying determinants of behavior, might turn up some useful di- 
mensions by administering both personality questionnaires and attitude 
scales which tap areas relating to the objects consumed and manner of 
obtaining them. 


VARIETIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATES 


In the paragraphs to follow we shall give several examples that show climates 
in a variety of organizations, ranging from the built-in conflicts found in 
some production plants to descriptions taken from studies of university 
climates. 


Conflict between Staff and Line Officers. Within a large production-type 
organization, one climate common to many old-line companies is created 
by conflict between staff and line managerial officers. In the line function 
executives and supervisors hold authority and control over activities in their 
particular areas; they are aided by a staff of engineers, budget officers, 
lawyers, and other specialists. Economic competition, scientific advance, 
technological change, expansion, and the growth of the labor movement 
have caused rapid changes and resulting unstable conditions, Over the past 
four decades industry has had to call more and more on specialists to help 
with the problems of management. These specialists, including chemists, 
statisticians, lawyers, industrial relations officers, psychologists, account- 
ants, and a great variety of engineers, are usually known as staff people. 
Their functions, for the most part, are quite necessary and deal with 
specialized problems. They also advise the line officers, who have authority 
over production and “get things done." 

It has been assumed that efficiency will result from having staff experts 
advise busy administrators, but experience has shown there are real prob- 
lems here of the people nature. The assumptions that staff specialists would 
be reasonably content to function without a measure of formal authority 
over production and that their suggestions for improvement of processes, 
their development of new products, and their techniques for control over 
production would be welcomed by line officers both require closer examina- 
tion. In practice, staff-line cooperation varies a great deal and serves as an 
important dimension of the organizational climate. Often there is much 
conflict between industrial staff and line organizations. This is particularly 
true where there are age, education, and social differences between the two 
groups. 

Dalton [8] has made an analysis of data dealing with staff-line tensions 
drawn from three industrial plants. These plants, which were in related 
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industries, ranged in size from forty-five hundred to twenty thousand em- 
ployees. The managerial groups numbered from two hundred to nearly 
one thousand. Dalton found three conditions basic to the staff-line strug- 
gles: (1) the conspicuous ambition and individualistic behavior among 
the staff officers; (2) the complication arising from efforts by the staff to 
justify its existence and to get acceptance of its contributions; and (3) the 
fact that incumbency of the higher staff officers was dependent on line 
approval. 

As a group the staff personnel were ambitious, restless, individualistic, 
and concerned with getting rapid promotion, making the right impressions, 
and receiving individual recognition. The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that the staff officers were younger than the line officers. The 
latter disliked what they perceived as the younger men telling them what 
to do. In meetings the staff officers frequently had their ideas slighted or 
even treated with amusement by the line men. 

These younger, less experienced staff officers had been selected because 
of their outstanding academic records. They had entered industry with the 
belief that they had much to contribute and that their efforts would win 
early recognition and rapid advancement. Certainly they had not considered 
that their contributions would be in any degree unwelcome. This naiveté 
was due to a lack of firsthand experience in industry and to the omission in 
their academic education of learning about the people type of problems. 

The shifting and expedient arrangements between the staff and the line 
came as a shock to the unsophisticated staff man. He had entered industry 
prepared to engage in logical, well-formulated relations with the managerial 
hierarchy and to carry out precise, methodical functions for which his 
training had equipped him, He soon had to learn that his freedom of func- 
tion was caught in a web of informal commitments, that his academic spe- 
cialty was often not relevant to his job assignments, and that he would have 
to engage in a subtle game of selling his ideas and himself. 

'The usual reaction of the staff man to this climate is to look elsewhere 
for a job or find a niche for himself with some degree of security where 
he can work out his own status-increasing devices. Unable to move up 
vertically in the organization, the staff officer often moves in a direction 
of lateral expansion by increasing his personnel. A few, of course, gain 
satisfaction by switching from staff to line. The line officer reacts to this 
expansion and movement toward a line position as a dircct threat to his 
own authority and security. The fact that top line officers determine pro- 
motions causes many subtle behaviors to develop among both line and 
staff officers currying favor from above. And, more recently, a new threat 
has been added to the scene with research and development operations 
increasing in importance. The line man resents the well-financed research 
programs now under the control of the staff people. 
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In contrast to the descriptions above, there are some climates more 
favorable to staff-line cooperation. With the growth of highly technical 
kinds of production industries—electronics, technical instruments, space 
programs—new organization structures have evolved. Some of these indus- 
tries began with staff specialists who later became line officers, In such a 
climate, the newly graduated engineer, with all of his ambition, restlessness, 
individualism, and naiveté, may find a more satisfying climate. In some of 
the evolving organizational structures, those with primary emphasis on 
R&D, staff personnel sometimes hold a dominating position over line 
officers, but conflict still remains as a built-in variable. 


A Comparative Study of Technical Groups. The formulas around which 
organizations develop generally lead to some uniformity of organization 
structure in terms of operating procedures, records and reports, task-per- 
formance rules, and plans and planning rules, Thus we usually see, in a 
business organization, a division of work by function as well as a manage- 
ment hierarchy to assure the achievement of the objectives. Knowingly or 
unknowingly, however, management also imposes certain values and con- 
cepts about people. This, of course, is related to company climate. It is 
easy to find climate differences between companies that are in different 
kinds of businesses. But what about separate companies in the same line 
of business? Barnes [3] has made a study bearing on this question by 
comparing two engineering work groups in two different companies. We 
shall speak of these as department A and department B. 

Department A is organized as a closed system, where there are little or 
no member autonomy, few opportunities for social interaction, and low 
upward influence by employees on management. Basically, top manage- 
ment sets the department values and goals in a highly structured manner. 
Department B is organized as an open system, where individual autonomy 
is encouraged, and social interactions are a part of the daily routine. There 
is a high degree of mutual influence between different levels of the organ- 
ization. What of the differences found between these two psychological 
climates? 

In department A, it was found, as predicted, that individual employees 
were very status-conscious and tended to cluster in groups of similar status 
and interests. This had the effect of bringing about high competition within 
the department, where small groups pursued different objectives. There was 
found an inverse relationship between job performance and job satisfaction. 
Those groups with the best performance had the lowest job satisfaction. 
Salary levels were related to such status indicators as education, age, and 
seniority. 

In department B the climate was found to be different, as predicted. 
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There was less concern from the engineers with status as such, generally 
higher job satisfaction, and greater concern by individuals with the overall 
objectives of the department. Salary was found to be related more to job 
performance and less to such factors as age and seniority. 

Although it was difficult to compare the two departments directly, 
Barnes reports that “management and customer productivity expectations 
were better met in Department B than in Department A.” 

This study, comparable to others, shows that engineers are primarily 
professionally oriented. They identify more with their work than with the 
organization per se. Attempts on the part of management to overstress the 
business values of practicality and productivity meet with strong resistance. 
This resistance mounts rapidly and tends to persist, accompanied by low 
morale, It is suggested from this study that emphasis should be placed 
on engineering so that there will be a climate of mutual influence between 
the management and engineering values. 


Interpersonal Relations—A Study of Competitiveness. In a different study 
of climates, we turn to office situations in two small sections of a public 
employment agency, situations involving interviewers. The interviewers re- 
ceived requests for workers over the phone. After they interviewed a given 
client, the files were searched for suitable vacancies. If an acceptable job 
was found, the interviewer referred the client to it and later phoned the 
employer to determine whether the client had been hired. 

“The statistics which show how many interviews and how many place- 
ments each person in the section did are passed around to all interviewers. 
Of course, you look at them and see how you compare with others. This 
creates a competitive spirit,” said one of the interviewers. In a period of 
job shortages, competition took the form of trying to utilize job openings 
before anyone else did. Interviewers were so anxious to make placements 
they even resorted to illicit methods. 

Within this type of setting Blau [5] found two diverse sections which he 
could study for cooperation and competition. Section A was highly com- 
petitive. Hoarding of jobs was an effective way to improve an interviewer's 
placement record. The members of section B were more cooperative. When 
they learned about interesting vacancies, they often told one another. Any 
interviewer who manifested competitive tendencies was excluded from the 
network of reciprocal information and lost the respect of his coworkers. 

Within this setting, a comparison of the two groups of interviewers 
revealed that the more competitive group was less productive, whereas the 
more competitive individuals in the competitive group were relatively more 
productive. Anxiety over production and the consequent competitive prac- 
tices interfered with efficient performance in section A. In section B, by 
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contrast, conditions gave rise to cooperative norms which fostered friendly 
personal relations. This group was found to be more productive and to have 
more cohesiveness, accompanied by a reduced anxiety. 

Blau found that in the absence of social cohesiveness, competitive striv- 
ing for outstanding performance was an alternative way of relieving anxiety 
over status. This study exemplifies the occasionally found apparent paradox 
that competitiveness and productivity may be inversely related for groups 
but directly related for individuals in the competitive group. 


Hotel Climates. One of the common ways in which differences in psycho- 
logical climates can be observed is by comparing hotels and individuai 
reactions to them. One person may like a hotel because it is “sophisticated” 
another may dislike it for the same reason. Tour agencies have long beer 
aware of the importance of matching individuals with appropriate accom- 
modations suitable to their status, demands, and pocketbooks. One world- 
wide travel agency which has recorded the climates of hotels for over half 
a century concludes that environments vary along such dimensions as size, 
local culture, economic competition, sensitivity to criticism, sophistication 
of clients, attitude toward tourists, and the current pattern of acceptability. 

Architecture has changed along with customs. Thus, thirty years ago 
top-class American hotels were stately, even if slightly too ornate; today 
they have given ground to “Hiltonization.” The chauffeurs’ waiting room 
has given way to a drive-yourself rental agency. The success of a modern 
American hotel depends more on a judicious use of space than on luxury. 


Reading rooms, writing rooms, and tearooms have passed on, casualties of 
today’s living and today’s economics. 


University Climates. Colleges and universities have climates, as most stu- 
dents, alumni, and professors know, and the climates of many of these 
institutions have changed markedly in the past decade. They have changed 
in some measure because of the large-scale financing (mostly for research) 
by tax-free foundations and by state and federal governments. Increasing 
enrollment is having its effect, and so are efforts in the direction of the 
pursuit of excellence. The self-image of the university itself is changing 
and is now being studied on a wide scale. Individual research in the larger 
institutions is giving way to programs of research, and the aggressive 
academic man has moved in to run the show. We now have vice-presidents 
of research, development professionals, and other entrepreneur types. 
Major rewards tend to go to people who are skillful at playing the game of 
“grantsmanship.” Sometimes only lip service is given to teaching, with 
occasional pellets being passed out to quiet those stubborn individualists 
who believe that undergraduate instruction is still a vital part of the 
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academic organization. In large universities, size and urbanization often 
encourage indifference among faculty members and students alike. 

On the student level much attention is being given to personality factors 
on the college campus. Studies are being made to consider ways in which 
faculty members can have more effective contact with students and how 
larger colleges may be broken down into smaller units where peer- 
group influence can be enhanced and where teachers and students can find 
a give-and-take climate less dominated by judicial robes. And descrip- 
tive studies of college climates are expanding rapidly. Some of the more 
sophisticated industrial recruiting people are becoming interested in these 
climates in their attempts to match people better with jobs [33, 37]. 

Student Subcultures. The most widely held stereotype of college life 
pictures the “collegiate culture” as a world of football, fraternities and 
sororities, dates, cars, and campus fun. In content, this system of values and 
activities is not hostile to the college, to which, in fact, it generates strong 
loyalties and attachments. It is, however, indifferent and resistant to the 
serious demands of the faculty. Part-time work, intense vocational interests, 
an urban location, and commuter students all work against the full flower- 
ing of this collegiate subculture, as do student aspirations for graduate 
or professional school and the more serious interests on the part of students 
and faculty. 

Economic pressures on the students, combined with their serious inter- 
ests, help define the “vocational culture” found often in the urban colleges 
which recruit the ambitious, mobility-oriented persons who do not have 
the time or money to go collegiate. These students have very little attach- 
ment to the college, which is just an adjunct to the world of jobs. To some 
of these hard-driven students, ideas and scholarship may be as much a 
luxury as sports and fraternities. 

Present on every college campus, although dominant on some while 
marginal and almost invisible on others, is the wonderful subculture of 
serious students, the “academic culture.” Where the collegiates pursue fun 
and the job-oriented seek skills, these students seek knowledge. Their sym- 
bols are the library, laboratory, and seminar. These students are often 
oriented toward vocations; they are seriously involved in their course work 
beyond the minimum required for passing and graduation. These academic- 
minded students do identify themselves with their college, particularly with 
its faculty. 

And then there is the “nonconformist culture.” Students in this group 
are often deeply involved with ideas, both the ideas they encounter in the 
classroom and those that are current in the underrealm of art, literature, 
and politics. They seek to be different. To a greater degree than their aca- 
demically oriented classmates, these nonconformists use off-campus groups 
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and currents of thought as points of reference over against the official col- 
lege culture in developing strategies for independence, criticism, and no 
doubt, in some cases, getting attention. In the aggressive nonconformists 
there exists a critical detachment from the college they attend and its faculty 
and a generalized hostility to the college administration. The precise form 
this style takes varies from campus to campus, but where it exists it has a 
visibility and influence far beyond its usually small membership. The non- 
conformist may seek as his or her status symbol some distinctive style of 
dress, speech, and attitude and, in the disruptive behaviors on college 
campuses the nonconformist often struggles to hold center stage [37]. 

Pace [33] has brought together measurements of college environments 
in terms of the concept of *environmental press" along such scales as schol- 
arship, awareness, community, propriety, and practicality. Dimensions in- 
volved include academic achievement, intellectual orientation of students 
and faculty, grades, self-expression, artistic orientation, student camaraderie, 
press for status, friendliness, social orientation, conformity, age, and tradi- 
tion. Such studies are raising questions as to college goals, student member- 
ship on boards of trustees, reevaluations of rules and regulations and of 
community relationships. And, says one administrator, “It all adds up to 
change.” 


Executive Climate. Within any organizational climate, further differentia- 
tions can usually be made. Tagiuri [43] has exemplified this with his descrip- 
tion of the executive climate and how it differs from the managerial climate. 
Managerial climate pervades the entire organization. It is, however, a more 
specialized term than organizational climate and emphasizes those aspects 
of the latter that depend primarily upon management's general philosophies. 
Executive climate instead is of primary concern to the executive group, al- 
though it indirectly influences the rest of the organization, Basically, it in- 
volves how executives work and how they feel. From a factor analysis Ta giuri 
concludes the executive’s perceived work climate has at least five dimen- 
sions. First, there is a direction and guidance dimension related to top 
management planning, competence, consistency, clarity, and concern for sub- 
ordinates. Second, there is the professional atmosphere dimension of devel- 
oping one’s capacities and ethics. A third relates to qualities of the superiors. 
Fourth, concern is with quality of the work group. The fifth dimension refers 
to top management demands, such as stress put on sales and profits, to the 
autonomy they give subordinate managers, and to the latters’ satisfaction 
with the organization and their assignments. 

Executive climate can be used as the dependent variable in studies which 
compare organizations or units within organizations. Or climate can be the 
independent variable where important features of the environment can be 
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changed to produce certain desired results such as higher morale, lower 
turnover, or more innovation. 


SOME INDICATORS OF CLIMATE 


Organizational climates, to some extent, may be indicated by the physical 
environment. No doubt some change in banking institutions toward a feel- 
ing of friendliness and informality was instituted a few years ago with the 
removal of barred teller cages and armed guards. To some extent the pre- 
pared speeches of officers, the reports to stockholders, and national adver- 
tising may give some indications of company personality. But for the most 
part a combination of certain little indicators within the organization may 
reveal as much about the true nature of a company as the direct and in- 
direct releases from formal reports and public relations. These little indi- 
cators may vary greatly; any one may be found in some organizations, 
absent in others. They can number in the hundreds. Some are positive, and 
others are negative. Here we shall describe a common one, the office memo. 
The particular memorandum quoted is not presented because it is typical 
of the several hundred we have in our files; as a matter of fact, it is not. 
It is presented here because it represents a contrast to the more positive 
supervisory climates to be described in the chapter on human relations in 
supervision. 


An Office Memo. The memorandum quoted below is from the general 
supervisor of a large manufacturing company to office personnel in the 
production section. It is presented here without editing, save for the de- 
letion of an introductory paragraph and one name. 


1 Tardiness in the morning or at noon is unexcused absence and is to be made 
up or the offending individual's pay will be docked. 

2 Work is to start promptly on time. Reading of newspapers, magazines, etc. 
is not to carry over into working hours. 

3 Work is to end at the established quitting time, not five (5) minutes or more 
before that time. Employees are not to stand poised at their desk while they 
watch the clock. 

4 Company policy dictates personal illness is excused. Other absence is un- 
excused and time is to be made up or the employee's pay will be docked. Ab- 

“sence may be excused at the option of the squad supervisor but such excuse will 
not be automatic for any flimsy reason. Exempt employees are expected to make 


up their lost time. 
5 Non-business conversation is to be kept to a minimum. There is an excess 


of such at present. 
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6 Singing, whistling or humming is not considered necessary to production 
section work. 

7 All newspapers and non-technical magazines are to be kept off tables or 
desks during working hours. This does not mean they are to be kept or read in 
the rest room. 

8 “Pools” are not condoned by the company since time is wasted in prepara- 
tion, determination of winner, and lengthy discussions. 

9 There is no “coffee break” either official or unofficial. 

This is a business office operated for profit. Such profit—or lack of it—directly 
affects each individual. Men working for a living should act like grown, respon- 
sible individuals. Those few who do not bring restrictions and reprimands to all. 

Management asks and expects efficiency to improve. A stricter work policy is 
being instituted. Those who will not, or do not want to work under such policy, 
may discuss the subject with the writer. 


The Image. Quite often the public view of a company is presented by the 
men at the top, and for the most part favorably. However, since the early 
days of big business, some top executives have shown an inability to in- 
fluence or even to help mold a favorable corporate image. Even lack of 
skill in facing television cameras and inquiring reporters on the part of 
a ranking officer of a large corporation may have its negative influence on 
the image so carefully built up over the years by public relations. 

The top executive is necessarily a generalist, with little specific expertise 
in many disciplines on which he must rely. His time for communication in 
detail is limited. He gets reports and news in digest, prepared especially for 
him and often filtered. Within this climate the executive may well soon 
get out of touch. And when this brand of isolation filters farther and 
farther down the line, as it may well do, cloistered climates can become 
established even inadvertently, in spite of attempts at appropriate image 
making. 

Interesting as the descriptive aspects of organizational climates may be, 
analysis must go deeper. We need to know more about the organization as 
a complex system in which task variables (production of goods and serv- 
ices), structural variables (systems of authority), technological variables 
(drill presses and computers), and people variables interact. Some indi- 
j xx of this interaction can come through taking a look at the problems 
of measuring climate and determining its dimensions. 


MEASUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL VARIATION 


The measurement of organizational climate is similar in some respects to 
the measurement of individual personality. At one level of information we 
have ínformal descriptions, which involve personal accounts (at times 
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perhaps biased) of the activities of organizations taken from observations 
of conferences, records, correspondence, memos, and even interpretations 
based on such things as locks placed on office telephones. Descriptions are 
sometimes wrapped up in such closure words as “democratic,” “authori- 
tarian,” “conservative,” and “noncommunicative.” Such field studies of the 
actual, ongoing activities of organizations help provide both the keen ob- 
server and the researcher with the feel of the climate studies. On the one 
hand, we have had studies examining behavior in contrasting organizations, 
such as the open and closed authority systems described above. A second 
approach has involved investigations of organizational correlates of observed 
differences in behavior in two firms with marked differences in the degree 
of personal autonomy of their members. Dill [11] found, for example, that 
it is quite possible to measure differences in the way information from ex- 
ternal sources is handled when dealing with suppliers, customers, and com- 
petitors, as opposed to the handling of internal restraints which are self- 
imposed. One firm may stress the use of formal rules and procedures; 
another may be less formal in its business-operating procedures. In one 
firm the observer may find extensive top-management involvement in 
routine activities that are completely delegated in another firm. 

Another level of information involves systematically selected perceptions 
of people in the organization. Any given number of participants may per- 
ceive the climate differently in terms of how they accept or reject rules and 
regulations and how they view the general social environment. Likert [30], 
in describing what he calls the new patterns of management, shows that 
the way the individual perceives his company and the roles he plays in it is 
important. He finds it is possible to measure climate indirectly via the 
perceptions of the individuals whose behavior is being studied. Much has 
been learned by studying such perceptually based measures as rule-centered 
and group-centered behavior. Scales have been developed to provide in- 
dices of climates. 

Objective indices of climate have covered a wide range of variables, 
from size and profit-sharing plans to union representations to facts on ab- 
senteeism, accident rates, and productivity. Just as we put together, with 
varying degrees of success, the traits of an individual and come up with 
some personality description, we attempt to get at the total integration of 
the company. And as in the measurement of the individual, the accuracy 
of measurement of company personality is related to the sophistication of 
the examiner and his instruments. 

Evan [14], for example, has approached the problem of measurement in 
terms of hierarchies of skills, rewards, and authority in organizations. Found 
important to understanding climate differences are such things as ratio of 
higher-level supervisors to foreman, number of levels of authority from top 
management to workers, and the ratio of administrative to production per- 
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sonnel, Another approach has made use of statistical techniques in the 
analysis of organizational properties. Katzell et al. [28] studied five situa- 
tional characteristics of seventy-two wholesale-warehousing divisions of a 
firm and found it possible to utilize for climate study such variables as size 
of work force, city size, wage rate, unionization, and percentage of male 
employees, 

The experimental manipulation of climate in leadership style, in small- 
group behavior, in industrial human relations situations, and through simu- 
lations has offered various ways of creating climates for study. At the 
training level and the executive-development level, business games and 
other techniques are now including organizational-climate variables to be 
considered in decision-making procedures. 

From a practical point of view it is sometimes desirable to get a profile 
of organizational characteristics in relatively short order. The Likert profile 
(Figure 2.1) presented below is quite useful in giving such a view. It 
can be used to get a picture of climate “now” or “previously.” It gets at 
measurement of leadership, motivation, communication, decisions, goals, 
and control, Note, for example, that “System 1” is quite in contrast to 
“System 4.” 

These and a wide variety of studies have led to several dimensions of 
climate possibly useful to the individual in his career thinking. Let us look 
at five primary dimensions of organizational climates. 


DIMENSIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATES 


In a sense, the study of organizational psychology itself is a study of psy- 
chological climates. Organizations react differently to hard times and to 
prosperity somewhat as individuals do. They differ in respect to the influences 
of geographical location, the way they face competition, and the way they 
meet contingencies. It is useful to try to compare companies according 
to their resources, growth potential, earnings, dividends, and other eco- 
nomic variables, It is also useful to compare companies along climate 
dimensions. Throughout the remainder of this text we shall talk from time 
to time about variables that go to make up climates. In order to set the 
stage for later discussion of individual needs and of the kinds of informa- 
tion we must obtain to better understand the industrial world, we shall talk 
about how companies vary in size and shape, leadership patterns, communi- 
cation networks, goal directions, and decision-making procedures These 
and possibly other dimensions interact to help determine the totality of a 
psychological climate. Just how they interact is not now completely under- 


stood, but several researches show these five dimensions to be impor- 
tant [23]. i 
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Size and Shape. One may easily appreciate the difference in size between 
the 160-acre farm and the vast million-acre spread of the King cattle ranch 
in Texas with its 10 million acres overseas. But it may be more difficult to 
get the full impact of the fact that the federal government employs more 
people in engineering than in typing jobs and that more and more people 
are going to work for the larger industries. In the past two decades the num- 
ber of self-employed declined; during the same period the number of private 
wage and salary workers almost doubled, and the number of government 
workers increased more than twofold. The chief merit of the large organiza- 
tion, be it an industrial, governmental, or research bureaucracy, is its tech- 
nical efficiency, with a premium on precision, speed, and control. Today, 
big corporations and the federal government account for 70 percent of all 
patents issued. 

Haire [25] points out that as the business grows, the old face-to-face 
techniques are no longer adequate; new and different ones are required. 
Such things as the kinds of skill and the location of pools of skill within 
the organization, the decentralization of authority, and the development 
of new kinds of communication networks may change radically as the 
company grows. Often there is a tendency to perpetuate solutions that were 
successful in the past, “trying to solve tomorrow’s problems with the 
techniques that worked yesterday.” Size, of itself, is not necessarily harm- 
ful; however, the appearance of size has a seductive quality in that it may 
lead to the belief that the organization is strong and powerful just because 
it is big. Whereas the smaller organization may be able to maintain an 
agility and flexibility in adapting to changed conditions, the larger one 
may be handicapped in this respect, thus hindering some individuals within 
the organization. 

The shape of the organization in some companies is changing from 
pyramidal—workers in the majority at the base—to hexagonal—where the 
blue-collar workers represented at the base about equal the number of 
men in the management teams at the top, and the majority portion includes 
large numbers of professional staff people. Certainly the vertical communi- 
cation system of the old up-and-down pyramid is in for changes, no small 
part of the problem involving effective supervision and coordination of 
these highly individualistic staff professionals. Where bureaucracy is the 
end product of increased size and complexity and where the personality 
pattern of the bureaucrat is often centered on impersonality, 


see how conflict is going to be easy to arouse within the o 
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Psychologically, size of the organization may be thought of as one 
dimension of organizational climates where the individual is treated more 
and more impersonally the larger the organization becomes. Yet, as we 
shall note in a later chapter, size alone does not determine job satisfactions, 
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as important as it may be. The level at which a person finds himself in 
the organizational structure, be the organization large or small, is a most 
important variable, as is the size of the subunit in which the individual 
finds himself. 


Leadership Patterns. After years of research, psychologists have concluded 
that there is no simple relationship between morale and productivity, in 
the office, the plant, or the laboratory, High job satisfaction does not neces- 
sarily méan high productivity. Much depends on other variables—types of 
incentives, supervision, hierarchy status, personal need achievement, occu- 
pational levels, and a host of others. We know well that good supervisory 
practices must be the concern of all levels of the organization. A local 
foreman will have some difficulty trying to exert a democratic type of 
leadership pattern where his bosses and the structure above him are auto- 
cratic. One plant superintendent, speaking before an assembly of lower 
supervisors gathered to take a course in human relations, passed out a set 
of specific rules telling the men how they were to become more permissive 
in their leadership roles. He concluded, with emphasis, “We will have good 
human relations in this plant even if I have to demote each of you.” Cer- 
tainly here is a situation where, to say the least, a democratically oriented 
instructor may experience difficulty. 

In a study of four managerial levels it was concluded that the leadership 
hierarchy, like any other social structure, has role differentiation. Each 
role player, whether he be a foreman or a top manager, contributes only a 
segment of the necessary conditions that will lead to organizational effec- 
tiveness. We seem to be heading toward a condition where leaders will be 
judged more on how well each performs his personal obligations and less on 
how well the organization as a whole performs. This may be one reason 
why industries are now laying so much emphasis on individual performance 
appraisal. It must be recognized that not every promising recruit is a 
potential member of top management. Some people will become outstand- 
ing leaders as foremen, as plant superintendents, or as professional special- 
ists, but not necessarily in top management. We should seck to enable 
people at all levels to develop to the fullest their potentialities in the role 
they can fill best. It must also be recognized that in an era of computers, 
expert teams, and government by consensus, leadership patterns are chang- 
ing in ways that put new demands on the individual. 

There is some evidence to support a situational approach to leadership, 
In one study, for example, employees in small work groups, which were 
characterized by a great deal of interaction among workers and between 
workers and their supervisor and by a high degree of interdependence, had 
more positive attitudes toward equalitarian leaders. On the other hand, 
employees in large work groups, in which opportunities for interaction 
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among workers and between workers and their supervisor were greatly 
restricted and in which individual employees were highly independent, were 
found to have more positive attitudes toward authoritarian leadership. 

At one extreme, the leadership pattern may be a very rule-centered and 
bureaucratic one. At the other extreme, it may be very group-centered and 
democratic, In between are found authority-centered or autocratic patterns 
of leadership and individual-centered or ideocratic leadership patterns. 
There is growing evidence that organizations, in considerable measure, can 


„be reliably described in terms of typical leadership practices. 


Styles of Leadership. Fiedler [15] presents in Figure 2.2 three differing 
types of situations showing how effective leadership styles vary depending 
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often he gets the reply, Communications." One writer points up the prob- 
lem by concluding that what we call communication problems are often 
only symptoms of other difficulties which exist among persons and groups 
in an organization; communication, other than the most formal kinds, flows 
along friendship channels. When trust exists, content is more freely com- 
municated and more accurately perceived by the recipient. When in- 
dividuals have different goals and value systems, it is important to create 
understanding about needs and motives. Often the free flow of ideas and 
information is restricted by the feeling that one may not receive credit for 
the contribution or by fear that his idea will be stolen. Basic to free (and 
accurate) communication in an organization are questions of task assign- 
ments, authority and responsibility, status relationships, and “where J stand." 
One observer reports the instance in a university of a status professor who, 
though for years he had been a good source of information, good sounding 
board, and a champion of unpopular causes, literally stopped communicat- 
ing. Later he explained that he wanted to see where he fitted into a yet 
ill-defined climate. He had a new department head, a new dean, and the 
president had just announced his own retirement. 

Basically the firm, as a communication system, can be defined in terms of 
four elements. First, there are the characteristics of the information taken 
into the firm from the outside in a wide variety of ways, ranging from sales 
orders and reports of salesmen about competitors to a family problem told 
to a foreman. Second, there are the firm's rules for doing something about 
the information. What happens to the sales order? What will be done about 
the word about the competitors? What will be done, if anything, about the 
worker's family problem? Third, there are rules about handling information 
generated from inside the organization. What parts of the organization 
make decisions, issue orders? How does the information move through 
the firm? Fourth, there are the characteristics of information leaving the 
firm, through orders to suppliers, deliveries to customers, and public re- 
lations releases. It makes a difference who gathers the information, who 
filters it and for what purpose, and how various people perceive and in- 
terpret the information. 

Getting accurate information upward through the organization is a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. The foreman may sense the feelings of a group 
of workers, filter out that which makes him look at fault, and pass the 
information to his boss, who in turn follows a similar screening procedure. 
The use of the problem-solving approach not only stimulates less-filtered 
upward communication but also helps to create a climate more favorable 
to decision making and helps remove sources of resistance to change. When 
people near the bottom of the pyramid feel their views are getting to the 
top unaltered, they are more receptive to the orders coming down through 


channels. 
An important question to ask about the best way of communication is, 
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“Communication for what?” One experimenter set up a laboratory situation 
in which A talked to B without return talk, which he termed one-way com- 
munication. Two-way communication was set up similarly; this time there 
was conversation, that is, communication from A to B and from B back to 
A. Later the same format was followed involving more people. Several 
practical findings emerged from the studies. One-way communication was 
much faster, but two-way communication was more accurate, and the re- 
ceivers felt more sure of themselves in the two-way system. The sender found 
himself more vulnerable in the two-way condition because the receiver 
picked up his mistakes and oversights and told him about them. The two- 
way system, in some college classrooms, for example, is more noisy and 
disorderly; there are interruptions, expression of feelings, asking for clarifi- 
cations, and so on. The one-way method, on the other hand, appears neat 
and efficient to the outside observer, but communication is less accurate. 
The same patterns have been found in real-life situations. If speed alone 
is of primary importance, then one-way communication has the edge, for 
example, a military situation. If appearance is important, where one wishes 
to look orderly and businesslike, then the one-way system is preferable. 
The same is true if the sender wishes to keep his mistakes from being 
recognized or wants to protect his own power by blaming the receiver for 
not getting the message. In a two-way system the sender may be criticized, 
but he will also get his message across. Said one observer, “It’s easier to 
give a speech than to induce appropriate behavior in others.” No doubt feed- 
back types of communication are sometimes avoided because of the psy- 
chological risks that may get involved [24]. 

There are some barriers to good communication where several people 
are involved. There is the status barrier, as between superior and subordi- 
nate, and at times there is even interpersonal hostility. And some people 
allow organization rules to become barriers to really effective communica- 
tion. Later we shall give details of studies of communication networks in- 
volved in group problem solving, concluding that a centralized position of 
autonomy in making and passing along decisions may be efficient, but where 


morale is involved as an important constituent, a noncentralized network is 
superior. 


Goal Directions. In the American culture there is an image of respect for 
size, quantitative indices, power structures, and personal competitive abil- 
ity. At the same time our culture demands that the individual develop 
satisfactory methods of adjustment, of avoiding anxiety, and of gaining 
approval. The fear of failure often leads to compulsive attempts to achieve 
security by controlling one’s environment and by achieving ever-greater 
success. 

Organizations have a tendency to persist. Taking a look at the past his- 
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tory of a company, and particularly its leaders, gives at least one index 
of an organization’s goals. Over a period of time individual responses be- 
come somewhat patterned. In the North American culture, for example, 
deference to authority may come more slowly than in Middle East cultures. 
But even in the most permissive of American organizations, criticisms, dis- 
sent, and feelings are often confined within the company. Internal differ- 
ences are sometimes repressed in an effort to develop a public image of 
unity. Once a decision has been made, there is an effort to have everyone 
go along. 

What underlies a company’s approach to human relations? Can the 
management and the union have common goals? What are the ways in 
which the organization seeks change? How does the organization react to 
utilizing new techniques such as mathematical programming, operations 
research, and the use of computers? Does the company actually help the 
individual to grow? Does the company seek decentralization in power? Who 
sets the goals in the organization? Does the company adhere to the more 
classical merit-rating devices, or is some self-evaluation of performance 
allowed, where the individual sets his own targets? How strong are the 
pressures for uniformity within the firm? How does the company, the plant, 
the department, react to change? 

These are some of the questions that need to be asked as one takes an 
overall look at the goals of an organization, Questions and answers vary 
with other dimensions, but particularly with size. The small company may 
be able to specify its goals more clearly and in effecting change be able 
to relate cause and effect more closely. Still, large organizations are not 
unvaryingly monolithic. Subunits within them pursue different goals and 
often impose different standards on employees. Certainly profits have a 
great effect on changes in the company at the top level, and where there 
are local dissatisfactions with current achievement, changes will be made. 
One of the big problems, at all levels of the organization, is resistance to 
changes. In a study by Scott [40] it was found that men who are willing 
to make changes, men who conceive their job to be more flexible than do 
many middle-management people, may get the rewards of status and top 
appointments. Whereas many managers feel their role in the organization 
is to “follow the rules," some able men become mavericks and succeed; 
others, just as able, may actually lose their jobs. Scott, after a ten-year study 
of leadership in the Gulf Oil Corporation, concludes that the "behavior that 
may lead a person to a vice-presidency in one climate may get the same man 
fired in another." The creative man, the man who is dissatisfied with the 
status quo, has a better chance of getting ahead in the company where the 
goals involve progressive change. 

How a company initiates change from within and reacts to outside in- 
fluences in problem solving gives some indication of organizational goals. 
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A main consideration centers on the degree of support actually given to 


research and development. In the space-exploration industries this con- 
sideration is primary. 


Decision-making Procedures. Centralization of decision-making power, 
long established on the management side of single organizations, seems to 
be increasingly characteristic of industrial unions. And more recently com- 
panies have united, to some extent, in industry-wide bargaining. University 
scholars are giving more attention to the basic problems of the nature of 
decision making, and some industrial organizations are studying their own 
structures to determine the hierarchy of influence in both policy and operat- 
ing decisions. For example, a study in one large corporation led to the 
conclusion that decision influence is multidimensional; no single individual 
actually makes a company-wide decision. 

Psychologists have long been interested in problems about the imper- 
sonal quality of a decision, on the one hand, and its degree of acceptance, 
on the other hand. Many studies have been conducted on leader behaviors 
and the amount of influence which various persons have in decision making 
and on both the systems and personality variables involved. Hundreds of 
studies have dealt with such problems as group participation in problem 
solving, authoritarianism of supervisors, concepts of autocratic, democratic, 
and laissez-faire leaders, locus of organization control, decision rules, in- 
dividual adjustment patterns, and a host of other problems about decisions 
and what they do to people. Top management recognizes the need for large 
hierarchic structures, and sometimes it recognizes the problems that such 
structures impose on individuals. And recently there has been some con- 
cern about the place of the computer in decision making. “It is of great 
value below my level” is not an uncommon reaction, 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE 


Familiar to the student is the accuracy with which a sophisticated upper- 
classman can describe the diverse environments between the authoritarian 
class situation and the permissive one where the instructor encourages class 
argument. The worker's reaction to a new supervisor and the speculation 
that goes on in middle management when a vice-president has a heart 
attack are both illustrations of the fact that people react to climates and 
climate changes. It is not uncommon at any level to hear words to this 
effect: “I did not object so much to what was done, but I did object to how 
it was done.” Organizations sometimes change because individuals change. 
A modification of climate also offers one good way to observe the effects 
climate has on the people in the organization. 
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How Psychological Climates Can Change. The psychological climates of 
organizations change sometimes for good and sometimes for bad. A change 
may happen even where there is no turnover in company personnel. Let us 
illustrate how the character of one organization became quite different as 
the president modified his behavior over a period of some five years. The 
president initially worked cooperatively with his executives, often taking 
their advice and sharing in the give-and-take of conference behavior. The 
business expanded, profits increased markedly, and so did problems. Then 
gradually the.climate of the organization began to change from permissive to 
autocratic. Fewer and fewer conferences were held, and the president made 
more and more decisions without consultation. One observer described the 
process as "decision by desperation.” Both staff and line officers, who had _ 
previously been quite free and open with constructive criticisms, now found 
that not only were criticisms not wanted, they were in effect forbidden. 

What had happened? When the president began his term of office, he 
never considered suggestions and criticism to be a reflection on his ability. 
A few years later, however, he was taking all such comments personally. 
He read into them an implication that he personally had failed for not 
having foreseen and forestalled the situation which was being criticized. 
Whether he also suffered from the ego inflation that goes with prolonged 
occupancy of a top administrative post is not so clear. It may be that he 
just grew tired of facing new disruptive problems, 

The effect on the organization all the way down the line was one of 
clamming up. People began to censor what they would say and consider 
to whom they would talk. A few of the top people resigned, but on the 
whole the organization became adapted to the new climate. 

Some recent studies aimed at determining the main variables which dif- 
ferentiate the activities of organization have shown that individual labor- 
union locals show differences in character. Sometimes a clash in personal- 
ities between the company and the union may be a precipitating cause for 
strikes. Sometimes such clashes may change the climates of both organiza- 
tions, There is evidence that certain industries are consistently strike-proof, 
while others are consistently strike-happy. Keen observers of the labor- 
management scene report that some regions of the United States are known 
to be strike-happy, while others are relatively strike-free. Often these strike- 
happy communities are the cities or towns where industry has not been very 
progressive in research on human relations, 


The Influence of Climate. Conflict between individuals and organizations is 
inevitable, People with strong needs to be independent find that most organ- 
izations do not provide a proper setting. Learning theorists and training 
directors have long known that in general rewards are better motivators than 
punishments, yet most industrial organizations include much of the latter. 
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- One training program may succeed because it is operating in a climate of 
rigid and formal rules with people who are rules-oriented. In the same 
climate the program may fail if the trainees involved are unstructured and 
ambivalent. With some people conflict increases with the number and 
concreteness of regulations; with others it may even decrease. The training 
director who receives the assignment to help develop a future executive 
might well ask, “For what kind of climate?" 

Two kinds of influence of climate on individuals may be distinguished. 
First, there is a direct influence that affects all or almost all members of 
the company or some subunit. The second kind of effect is termed inter- 
active influence, which exists when a climate has a certain effect upon the 
behavior of some people, a different effect on others, and possibly no effect 
at all on still others. 

Some behaviors never occur because the stimuli that would elicit them 
are never presented. Organizations themselves place constraints on people 
through rules and regulations, routine practices, and taboos. It is not un- 
common for the ambitious person to find himself in a climate that puts re- 
straints upon freedom, thus narrowing his alternatives of action. Bavelas 
[4] has emphasized the point that in any organization of human beings 
there accumulates through time a common fund of experience. Out of it 
develop ways of behaving, ways of working, ways of loafing, ways of co- 
operating, and ways of resisting. A newcomer to an established subculture 
may rebuke the old-timers as being cynical about the system, apparently 
unaware that there is at times a thin line between cynicism and wisdom. He 
may find to his embarrassment that hasty evaluation of people and estab- 
lished practices can backfire. 


Individual Perceptions, Organizational goals, the personal goals of leaders, 
and the goals of members of the organization sometimes are in conflict. The 
newly appointed leader may not fully understand the implications of the 
organization's goals nearly as well as the older employees. Although organ- 
ization goals may be specified and may actually make logical sense, old- 
timer members may see these goals from different viewpoints. The extent 
to which the individual perceives and understands the organization's goals 
may depend upon his own experiences, skills, and attitudes. The individual 
who, for one reason or another, responds to his own goals, ignoring those 
of his organization, can succeed to the extent that his goals coincide with 
those of the organization and to some extent with those of the membership 
itself. The person who responds to both his own and his organization's goals 
faces the possibility of conflict, depending upon what his own goals are. In a 
review of a large literature centering on the study of psychological climates, 
Forehand and Gilmer [18] conclude that adjustments are made in terms 
of how the individual perceives his climate. This perception to a large extent 
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is governed by personality factors and how they are related to the satisfac- 
tion of one’s needs. 

One way to look at the makeup of climate is to view it in terms of groups 
and how they communicate, and in terms of individuals. This we shall do in 
the following two chapters. 
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People get together for various reasons, and they react in many different 
ways in groups. We are both influenced and constrained by other people. We 
come together in groups because organizations are made up of groups; we 
come together through mutual attraction or because we live or work close to 
other people. Behavioral scientists have been interested in the study of 
people not only by the hundreds or thousands as they relate to organiza- 
tions, but also as they behave in small groups. 

In this chapter we shall talk about the makeup of groups, interpersonal 
relationships, and about the roles people play. We shall concentrate our dis- 
cussion on people at work, on the mechanisms and levels of communica- 
tion, and on the ways people cooperate or become upset by conflict. The 
chapter ends with a view of people with organizational responsibilities and 
illustrates how they pay a price. The concept of adjustment is introduced 
to help the individual view problems of hidden perplexities in his search 
for alternatives. 


THE NATURE OF GROUPS 


Most people are members of several different groups, ranging from family 
groups to work groups. It is worth emphasizing that a group is something 
more than a simple headcount of people who come together at restaurant or 
bus depot. The college classroom may not be considered a group; at least, 
initially. It takes more than physical togetherness to make a group, but the 
definition of a psychological group is simple. We have a group when two 
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or more persons get together in some interdependent way to influence the 
behavior of each of the others or to share something in common. Spatial 
proximity is important for the formation of social groups; friendship groups 
are quite often made up of next-door neighbors. As time goes on spatial 
proximity becomes less important and similarity in attitudes takes over. 
Cliques found on the college campus are made up largely of people who 
believe much the same things. People also come together through mutual 
attraction; people seem to like people like themselves. People tend to asso- 
ciate with others whom they perceive as similar to themselves. For example, 
the highly defensive person tends to be attracted to a like person, although 
he may say just the opposite. Nondefensive people are more outgoing and 
hence have opportunity to become members of several groups. 
Occupational groups vary in terms of interaction between members and 
in terms of influence. The unskilled, uneducated person is largely at the 
mercy of others in making a living. There is not much in the way of group 
ties. He may involuntarily become a member of a group on welfare. Slightly 
more independence is found with the skilled worker; and both groups may 
find their most influence and satisfaction through union membership. The 
manager represents an occupational group where career mobility can be 
identified and planned for, where appropriate games of competition are 
played. More independence in grouping is found among the professional 
occupations. At the managerial and professional levels, getting ahead is 
related to personal aspiration; opportunities come through interpersonal 
relationships and through appropriate role behavior [12, 16, 22, 27]. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Communication between friends, members of a family, a club, a fraternity, 
or members of a small work group involves interpersonal relationships. 
These groupings in organizational settings involve relationships among in- 
dividuals who have relatively fixed roles and statuses, even if one thinks of 
status as the cold war of organizational struggle where identifications are 
clear. 

Gerard and Miller [13] in a review of over two hundred researches in 
group dynamics conclude that individuals in a group show some preference 
for psychologically balanced relationships. When two members of a dyad 
interact a great deal, they perceive similarly; negative relationships have 
been found to be more difficult to learn than positive ones. The more 
people come together in larger groups, the more they see similarity rather 
than differences. Individuals will seek their own popularity level for friend- 
ship choices in groups. When a person is first evaluated negatively and then 
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positively by someone, his liking for the evaluator is greater than if the 
other had consistently evaluated him positively. When a person is evaluated 
by a coworker in a manner that is consistent with the subject’s own self- 
evaluation, he is liked better than when the evaluation is inconsistent. Other 
conclusions from studies include statements that a renegade from one’s 
own group is liked less than a member of some other group; groups con- 
taining highly anxious persons are more inclined to reject a deviant mem- 
ber. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to belonging to a group in the 
area of problem solving. The presence of others may have drive-arousing 
properties and therefore increase the tendency for the individual to make 
the most probable response; if the response is a correct one, the presence of 
others will be facilitative. If the most probable response is incorrect, the 
presence of others will interfere. A partner of lower ability in a two-man group 
may increase his ability as a result of group problem-solving experience. On 
the negative side, mistakes made by a few individuals in a group can con- 
sume the time of everyone in the group problem-solving situation. And, 
very involved creative activity may well favor the person working alone 
once he has obtained views of group members. Interestingly, data indicate 
people tend toward greater risk taking when responsibility is spread out 
among members of a group. On first thought, one might expect a group to 
act conservatively, since among the members there is a check-and-balance 
influence; but this is not necessarily the case. Individual risk takers perceive 
themselves as such; they enjoy being bolder [2, 36]. 


Group Norms and Conformity. Behavior of the individual in a group is 
often limited by social forces; he may find it hard to discover a climate that 
gives him flexibility and growth. In both formal and subtle ways, norms 
get established for each member of a group, so that he is expected to behave 
in certain ways. Norms exist for all of us. In our North American culture 
we eat three meals a day, greet people by shaking hands, and avoid things 
unpleasant by telling little white lies. Group norms are established by social 
learning and imitation. When we violate them, we usually pay a price that 
leads us eventually into conformity by obeying authority, following rituals, 
living with conventions and customs. And sometimes the organization pays 
the price for conformity. True, conformers tend to express less outward 
hostility than do independent subjects, but they have more inner hostility 
that comes out in devious ways of resisting. 

Studies show that the greater the attractiveness of a group for its mem- 
bers, the greater is the conformity to the group norms. Individuals who have 
either a very high or a very low acceptance as group members tend to con- 
form less than those with moderate acceptance. Presumably, highly accepted 
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individuals are secure in their membership and, therefore, need not con- 
form to the expectations of others. Those with very low acceptance assume 
that there is little purpose to conforming. Under high personal commitment 
initial conformity leads to subsequent conformity and initial deviation leads 
to subsequent deviation; interestingly, these trends do not occur under low 
personal commitment. And there are conditions under which a conformer 
is not rewarded by the group for his conformity. For example, when con- 
formity by a low-status group member is rewarded by conferring additional 
status on him, it often threatens a high-status member if it is likely that he 
will be displaced. Under these circumstances, the high-status member will 
tend to encourage the low-status member to remain a deviate. Deviation 
often tends to accentuate what the norms of the group really are [4, 5]. 


Conflict. We have conflict both between groups and within groups. Con- 
flict between groups sometimes provides a common bond of solidarity within 
each group; conflict within a group may break the group into new structures 
with new goals. However, for the most part members of a group cooperate, 
since this is one of the reasons they are in a group in the first place. Hence, 
here we shall talk about intergroup conflict. When one group can gain only 
at the expense of another, we have conflict. One reason why we have so 
much conflict is that groups are seldom isolated from one another. Once in 
conflict, the psychological distance between groups increases, since there is 
a tendency for each group to protect its “psychological territory.” Members 
of each group develop hostile attitudes toward members of other groups. 
Group status structures often change and new norms are developed. Such 
conflict is one reason organizations have so much difficulty in internal com- 
munication. 

It is axiomatic that union and management groups see many things within 
their own perceptual biases. The gap between younger and older people 
sets up conflicting situations. Intergroup conflict can spur on the effort of an 
organization and thus competition with an outside agency or it can bring a 
dysfunctional blindness as to group needs. Conflicting interests among 
groups affect conflict both internally and in facing outside competition. A 
college department may have one group primarily interested in teaching, 
another primarily interested in research, and a third equally interested in 
both. Production people in an industry may be in conflict with a sales group 
whom they feel make overcommitments in meeting schedules. In large 
measure, how groups function together depends upon the persons who 
make up the group, how they perceive the group climate, and how they 
relate to other groups. It is this latter point that has led to so much study 


of communication. Let us then take a look at communication networks and 
at the various levels of communication. 
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LEVELS OF COMMUNICATION 


It is useful, particularly within a group situation, to think of communication 
as functioning at the verbal level, the feeling level, the understanding level 
and, if one so chooses, at the levels of behavior and interaction. Much of 
our communication, of course, may involve all these levels: people to peo- 
ple, computers to computers, people to files, files to people; even protest is 
a form of communication where people respond with knee-jerk reaction. 

At the verbal level we use words with different sets of meaning. We speak 
of denotative meaning which identifies some referent—the language of 
science or mathematics. However, outside of technical and professional fields 
most words conjure up feelings that may lead toward action. These con- 
notative meanings constitute much of our spoken language and the letters 
and memos we write. A large part of the communication between a super- 
visor and his subordinates involves feelings. At the understanding level we 
are dealing with perception of not only the obvious but also the subtle and 
the emotional. Age is a key factor in understanding and relates to the cliché 
communication gap. The behavior level is characterized by the roles we 
play; at the interaction level the person relates to his organizational climate. 
One problem in vertical communication from the top down concerns degrees 
of sophistication. On the upper level, decisions must be made on enormously 
complex calculations. On the lower level, they have to be simplified, indeed 
oversimplified, to make them meaningful and acceptable. Sometimes percep- 
tions of the problem become distorted in the process. All of us, of course, 
tend not to listen when there is information overload. 

Communication varies over a wide range. Let us use four studies for 
illustration. Sheriff [34] made a study of six public and private organizations 
in terms of the amount of time people are in contact with other people. 
He found executives spend 60 percent of their time in communication, 
managers 55 percent, and supervisors slightly over 50 percent. Administra- 
tors, in general, live in a highly verbal world. But whereas conceptual skills 
are of most importance to executives, technical communications are more 
important in the lower ranks. In a study of research and development 
engineers Gerstberger and Allen [14] found that convenience was the 
primary factor influencing an engineer’s choice of an information source. 
They also found that any specific communication channel was perceived as 
being increasingly accessible the more an engineer had experience in using 
it. This study suggests that engineering organizations must make informa- 
tion sources more readily available, rather than concentrating primarily on 
improving quality. 

In a quite different type of study Donohew and Singh [6] found three life 
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styles of communication in two Appalachian rural communities. The “out- 
going” type was characterized by variables which represent direct contact 
with an outside world, such as taking trips to the city. The “isolated” type 
stayed home and were least exposed to mass media. However, they were 
found to be the least dogmatic and highest on the acceptance of new ideas, 
The third, called “mass media type,” was exposed to the outside world and 
found to be higher on aspiration and achievement; they were the most 
dogmatic of all. The authors conclude that it is necessary to understand 
life styles in attempting to communicate with impoverished rural people. 
And, in another study, Allen [1] has shown that with worker groups it is 
very important to use job-oriented verbs for good communication. 

Language is more than just the use of words; it reflects both the per- 
sonality and the environment of the person speaking or writing. It is in 

effect the mirror of the subculture we function in; hence we have the 
` colorful language of the military man, the expressive words of the ghetto, 
and the jargon of the scientist. A verbal communication is rarely, if ever, 
perceived in isolation; we respond to communication in line with our 
predispositions. Language reinforces our ways of feeling, thinking, and 
behaving. The upward-mobile person uses "in" words, aggressive words, 
and influence words. The indifferent person may express himself with non- 
competitive words, while the ambivalent type of personality uses anxious 
words. Further, words not only mean different things to different people 
but often also carry different degrees of meaning. A concept may, for ex- 
ample, be rated along a scale from “fair” to “unfair.” This attitude-measur- 
ing device of securing ratings on a number of bipolar adjectives we call the 
semantic differential. It is, in effect, a test designed to get first impressions, 
immediate “feelings” about the items. 


Some Examples. We all have our pet phrases, some of which are difficult to 
pin down in meaning—"a good day's work,” “a dog's life,” the “cat's 
meow.” One labor-management dispute was taken to court for a definition 
of “a night's sleep” (a good eight hours of uninterrupted slumber). Some 
linguist in a study of redundancy in language concluded that one reason a 
bank robber got caught was because he had a sixty-eight-word note that 
took excessive time to read. He found that twelve words were enough to 
communicate a stick-up message. We tend to reject certain words. In a 
preliminary study of the wording of the 1970 census questions people 
objected to the question: Do you “share” a bathroom or shower with some- 
one else? The words “also used” were preferred. And, no doubt, most of 
us are sympathetic with the plumber who wrote the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington to say he had found hydrochloric acid opened clogged drains 
in a hurry and asked if it was a good thing to use. The reply came back: 
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“The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisputable, but the corrosive residue 
is incompatible with metallic permanence.” The plumber replied that he was 
glad to know it was all right to use the acid. The scientist showed the letter 
to his boss who replied to the plumber: “We cannot assume responsibility 
for the production of toxic and noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and 
suggest you use an alternative procedure.” The plumber thanked the Bureau 
and reported he was glad they approved of his use of the acid. Finally, 
correspondence from Washington got through to the plumber: “Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes.” 

We have collected a large number of reputed instances of lack of effec- 
tive communication in organizations and find they relate to some of the 
generalizations about communication based upon studies. 


Generalizations about Communication. As we know, words will not al- 
ways change behavior and neither will facts. We change behavior through 
searching for meaning. We may use phrases with an “engraved quality” and 
still not communicate. Studies indicate [4, 37]: 


1 People tend to favor communications which are congenial or satisfying over 
neutral or hostile ones. They are selective in which they see or hear. 

2 We seek out communication situations which tend to boost our own ego. 

3 If the audience for our communication is large enough, it is virtually im- 
possible to get everybody in it to agree. 

4 The higher the education of a group, the greater the reliance on printed 
media. The lower the education level, the more people depend on the spoken 
word and picture media. 

5 Communications are more likely to reinforce existing positions than to 
change them. 

6 Communication has more effect on changing minor issues than on major 
issues. 

7 After making a questionable decision, we tend to interact with someone 
who will reinforce the wisdom of our decision. 

8 The more ego involved we become with a subject, the more we wish to 
share it with other people. 

9 People are limited in the amount of information they can absorb in any 
given period of time. 

10 The information carried by a word is inversely proportional to the chances 
of guessing it from the context in which it appears. 

11 Man communicates even when he is alone, in the sense that he is thinking 
about what someone said to him, about him, or what he plans to say. 

12: Good communication means the opposite of being ignored. 

13 Self-awareness is important in communication and is a product of social 
interaction. 

14 It is estimated that a person functioning in a group setting spends about 
two-thirds of his time in verbal communication. 
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15 Many people do not have good listening habits. 
16 Communication is a complex process involving inputs, interpretations, and 
' Outputs with a feedback system. 


17 Effectiveness and content of communication relate to one's organizational 
position and role behaviors. 


18: An individual's role in a group situation at any given time depends upon 
his place in the communication networks. 


Well-ordered communication involves control. Let us take a brief look 
at what this involves. 


_ CONTROL IN ORGANIZATIONS 


M Organizations that survive and prosper are orderly, and control is an 
essential ingredient. This applies particularly to industrial organizations. 
- Says Tannenbaum [35]: “American management is dollar cost conscious. 
* Many managers are also aware of the costs of organized productive effort 
which cannot be calculated immediately in terms of dollars and cents. These 
are the human costs of organizations, costs paid by members and ultimately 
... by society as a whole. Nor are they to be calculated simply in terms of the 
dissatisfactions which industrial man faces. They may be paid in terms of 

the shaping of his personality. . . ." 

Control relates to influence, authority, and power; it refers to any system 
that determines what another person, group, or organization will do. It 
may range from specifications given by the supervisor to workers; it may 
be determined by policies or actions; it may be mutual or unilateral. In 
any event it may imply superiority, inferiority, dominance, submission, 
guidance, help, criticism, reprimand. In short, it involves individual adjust- 


ments, which we shall talk about in the chapters to come; here, let us illus- 
trate with two experiments, 


Individual Reactions to Control. Reactions to patterns of organizational 
control may differ according to personality. Two hundred female clerks 
were given greater responsibility to make decisions about some of the rules 
that affected their work groups—decisions relating to work assignments, va- 
cation schedules, length of recess, overtime, and the like. These decisions 
previously had been made by higher management. Most, but not all, 
reacted favorably to the situation. A small number did not like the change. 
These were the clerks whose personalities were not suited to the type of 
authority relations brought into play by this experimental program. These 
clerks preferred to be submissive; they wanted to obey rules and follow 
directions, to depend on others [35]. In another study, involving male 


workers in an industrial service organization, it was found that workers with 
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low scores on measures of authoritarianism were more likely to react 
favorably to supervisors who were judged to use participative methods than 
workers with high scores. Interestingly, the workers with low scores, those 4 
who judged their supervisors to use participative methods of asking workers’ , 
advice or trying to involve them in decision making, were generally higher 
in productivity than those who did not judge their supervisors so. 
Tannenbaum (35] draws several conclusions in a review of research on 
control in organizations. First, it is possible to better fit the employee's 
personality and the control structure. Second, organizations cannot often 
tolerate deviants, and there are pressures, sometimes subtle, on deviants to 
change. Third, patterns of control, as they are perceived by organization 
members, are tied to the performance of the organization and to the ad- | 
justments and satisfactions of members. Fourth, the worker, supervisor, k 
or manager who exercises some influence over matters of interest to hi s 
in the work climate acquires a sense of self-respect which the powerless in^ 
dividual may lack. Fifth, increasing and distributing the exercise of contr 
more broadly in an organization helps to distribute an important sense 
involvement in the organization; members become more ego involved, Sixth, — 
the organization member controls more, he is not controlled less. The loyalty 
and identification which he feels for the organization lead him to accept or- 
ganizational requirements and to conform to organizational norms which he 
might not otherwise do. This is particularly true in the behavior of members 
of the effective union with high total control. Their behaviors are more 
uniform than are those of members in the ineffective laissez-faire union. 
Seventh, whenever man is highly motivated, he may experience the pangs 
of failure as well as the joys of success. 


Interactions-influence System. Likert [22] made an analysis of thirty-one 
geographically separated departments of an industrial service organization, 
with differing union structures, doing essentially the same work, by the 
question of “What goes on in your department?” On a five-point scale 
ranging from no influence to a great deal of influence employees answered 
the question relative to their respective departments. The departments were 
then divided into three groups according to their level of productivity. Figure 
3.1 shows the average responses of the departments to the question for the 
third highest in productivity and for the third lowest in productivity. Note 
that the more closely the organizational hierarchy is characterized by per- 
missiveness in areas of decision making, the more tightly knit is the social 
system. Note the differences between effective and ineffective unions as a 
part of the organizational climates. The more effective, active, and powerful 
unions had the highest total amount of control exercised by members and 
officers, The membership was very influential, but the union president, 
executive board, and bargaining committee were by no means uninfluential. 
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Figure 3.1 Control curves of high- and low-producing departments. (After 
Likert [22].) 


It was reported that the effective union “keeps management on its toes.” In 
the ineffective union, members were not tied together by bonds of interac- 
tion and influence; "They were not really part of an organized system.” 


ROLE BEHAVIORS 


Much of group behavior is characterized by the roles members play. We 
play different roles at different times, and the display of role behaviors in 
the individual often is determined by social interaction. We can think of 
role behaviors as being related first to the position we hold in a group or 
on the job. There are certain ascribed positions not under the individual's 
control; being a woman, for example. Then there are achieved positions, 
such as president of an organization, scientist, or group leader. The position 
a person holds determines his status and this, in turn, relates to ego. 


Ego Involvement. A person is said to be ego involved when he is wrapped 
up in some person or situation. We become ego involved with some athletic 
team or some cause we may be championing; many of us, of course, be- 
come involved with our job. When a person identifies with the goals of 
an organization, he really becomes a part of it; it is, in effect, his other self. 
We all seek self-identity, but such comes hard in modern society. Bern- 
reuter [3] has made the point that we are being identified more and more 
68 
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by numbers, and just a number is a symbol of lost identity that seems to 
intensify the impersonality of modern life. Sometimes we are made con- 
scious of our lack of identity or status in a group when we take a look at 
which things frustrate us, which we feel a need to defend, as though a part 
of us is being attacked. Often egotistic motives are satisfied by recognition, 
by status signs, by being able to tell others what to do, by being set apart 
from the group, by being admitted into the inner circle, and sometimes we 
get our ego hurt by seemingly little things. Such is a case described by 
Whyte [38]. 

In his study of human relations in the restaurant industry Whyte tells 
of a case where the kitchen of a large restaurant was threatened by a work 
stoppage because the woman in charge of the preparation of sea foods was 
going to walk off the job. She complained that in the kitchen she was 
called the “fish woman” and this hurt her ego. She refused to do this 
work until people agreed to call her the woman “in charge of the preparation 
of sea foods." Other observations show that appliance-repairmen some- 
times resent their lack of awards when so many sales awards are given out. 
Some of us become prisoners of labels, perhaps for little more than status 
identification. Even some restaurants have found it profitable to play the 
blurb game where hamburger is described as *a delicate blend of exotic 
ingredients, including a bovine base.” 


Styles of Behavior. We play many roles—student, part-time worker, man- 
ager, lover, and a host of others. Even our life styles involve roles that may 
extend beyond an organization. Well-established business or professional 
people tend to outside activities. For example, the professor may spend time 
as a consultant; the successful physician who seeks a second creative outlet 
may take up painting. Just as students often search for self-identification 
and some institutional anchorage or things to do, so do professors and 
managers. The vastness of organizations has reduced personal identifica- 
tion with them. Different people have different ways of seeking out new 
identifications. And, of course, we may individually show different styles 
of behavior. One person may smile a great deal and another rarely. Some 
gesture with a nod of the head. And there are cognitive styles, where a person 
tends to overlook perceptual differences among objects; here the person 
sees things in terms of their sameness. In contrast, some people look at 
things in terms of their differences. One may theorize that one's way of 
thinking, perceiving, and acting stems, in part, from properties of personality 
which distinguish one person from another [16]. 


The Concept of Role. Sometimes we play roles for which we have little or 
no real feeling, yet we understand the concept of role. We observe it in 
everyday life, and it gives us ways of thinking about organizational behavior 
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in three roles. First, we have the prescribed role which is expected of us in 
any given situation. Second, we have the subjective role where the person 
perceives his own position in terms of interaction with people in some other 
position. Third, the specific outward behaviors that engage the individual 
when he interacts with others constitute his enacted role. 

Taking a look at roles the other person is playing can be useful, and for 
training purposes role playing can have some advantages. For example, 
in a classroom setting one person may be asked to play the role of supervisor 
and another the role of a minority group member full of hostility. It has 
been found that role playing by subjects more closely approximates actual 
behavior than do subjects’ written statements as to how they would behave. 
It has also been demonstrated that the person who is good at communicat- 
ing things about himself in a role-playing situation is also good at making 
interpersonal adjustments. Some people are good at communicating things 
about themselves in a role-playing situation, and others seem to cover up 
the real self [16]. 


Role Conflicts. When a person is aware of an inconsistency between the 
roles that he has assumed, between opinions, beliefs, or attitudes, or between 
a particular role and the situation in which he finds himself, he is inclined to 
try to do something to reduce that inconsistency. As he thinks about the 
conditions, he will try to reduce the dissonance in some way or another. 
The individual may change his belief or attitude to bring it more in line 
with the role he plays; he may give up one role that is in conflict with an- 
other; or he may resort to some defensive behavior. 

Festinger [9] has proposed a dissonance theory for explaining how we 
tend to reduce our inconsistency. Sometimes we play a role or make a deci- 
sion and then find ourselves faced with psychological discomfort. This tension 
motivates us to try to get things into balance by providing a state of con- 
sonance; just the opposite to the state of dissonance. Most of us try to get 
support for those things we believe in, or we attempt to find “reasons” for 
our biases. When we have wasted time in our endeavor, particularly one in 
which we have somewhat involuntarily invested a lot of effort (for example, 
sitting in on some lengthy discipline hearing), we may help to close the 
dissonance gap by saying “It was good experience.” We even verbalize our 
dissonance by pet phrases: “I say what I believe,” “I do what I want to do,” 
“If I willingly endure something unpleasant, it always turns out to have 
been worth it.” Linguistic expressions of dissonance include “but,” “never- 
theless,” “although,” “even so." Perhaps we each have characteristic ways 
of reducing our psychological discomfort [4]. 

Some roles have strains and inconsistencies built into them. In choosing 
paths of action these may limit alternatives in our search behavior. Whereas 
some people find it difficult to adjust to a process of shifting roles, others 
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may enjoy varying their roles and their behaviors. In measure, how we 
react to role conflict relates to whether our roles are ascribed or achieved. 


Stereotypes. Groups of people are cast into roles. We expect certain behav- 
iors from persons in a given category. For the organization, this may or may 
not be a beneficial thing. Stereotypes are not, strictly speaking, roles. They 
are not prescriptions for the people cast into a given stereotype, but rather 
an oversimplified mold which we can put people in. Yet roles and stereo- 
types are related. Any group category exerts some force on a member to 
behave as anticipated. We may stereotype the physician as a competent, 
hardworking humanitarian, and well he may be. We may stereotype the 
professor as an impractical egg-head and sometimes be fooled, Of course, 
some people may go along with an image just for kicks or for a more 
practical reason. Unfortunately, stereotyping people tends at times to take 
away some of their individuality. Fortunately, sophisticated persons hesitate 
to put people (or problems) into stereotypes. But regardless of how ob- 
jective we may be as individuals, group perceptions do become established. 


Search in Role Behavior. Individual role behavior goes further than putting 
up a front—it involves search behavior. In one person it may be a sophisti- 
cated search, aided by outside guidance; in another it may have to be 
worked out by trial and error, One's physical surroundings are important 
in creating a search for self-identity. Some people play roles by the rules; 
others try to be different. The legitimate performances of everyday life are 
not just acted, they are the patterns of appropriate or inappropriate conduct, 
well articulated or vague, performed with ease or clumsiness, in good faith 
or bad. 

The individual searches out ways of thinking, feeling, and acting dif- 
ferently in different social contexts. How an individual responds to any 
particular situation depends upon what he brings to the situation in terms of 
his abilities, attitudes, skills, desires, understanding, and habits. It depends 
upon how he sees the angles of other people, how he perceives their assets 
and liabilities. In his search the individual asks why he is accepted or why he 
is rejected. He is interested in the early signs of emotional upset both as 
to self and to others; he is interested in recognizing the behavior sequences 
where frustration leads to aggression. Search also involves seeking criteria 
for personal value judgments. Some people limit their roles, and others 
expand them outward in many directions. Some seek flexibility within their 
roles, while others type-cast themselves, much like the professional actor. 
Role behaviors relate to the choices we make for friends. Role playing is 
often deliberately learned by watching the behavior of others and noting 
the consequences; by looking at those who accept leadership and those who 


do not. 
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In any organization, industrial or otherwise, the executive officer symbolizes 
status, power, and also responsibility. But he may have problems because 
he is an executive. He may feel frustrated and powerless in the face of big 
business, big government, big education, big unions. Torn between loyalty 
to his organization and responsibility to himself and his family, he may 
find he is reacting to anxiety rather than to reality. 

Schoonmaker [32] has described the anxiety of the executive in terms of 
his hidden problems, given some causes and effects of anxiety, and proposed 
some ways the person may work toward enlightened individualism. There 
are, he emphasizes, individual differences in problems. One executive lets 
his guilt feelings prevent him from firing an incompetent subordinate; 
another postpones or avoids an important decision because he is afraid of 
making a mistake. The third individual may be unable to live with un- 
certainty in making decisions too hurriedly. But within our culture and our 
organizational systems, executives are expected to emphasize rationality, 
minimize emotions, and control their own feelings. Executive styles differ— 
the optimist, pessimist, puritan, drinker, conformist, tough guy, rebel, and 
nice guy. All these people have two common bases in the way they try to 
reduce anxiety and yet preserve a “rational man” self-image. First, each 
tries to solve the problem in ways that he has learned, using them even 
when they are inappropriate. Second, each executive has learned how he 
can best rationalize his behavior. The tough guy is tough because he “gets 
production”; the conformist follows the rules to “prevent chaos.” Some 
executives seem to concentrate their problem area around anxiety about 
people, others about desires, and still others about decisions. And there 
are others who have generalized anxiety. 

We may be anxious because we do not know what roles to play or be- 
cause we lack perception of our organizational climate. And feelings of 
inadequacy are common enough among all of us to require that sometimes 
we seek out more than negative things to decide between. Rootlessness can 
be a factor in anxiety, and so can social changes and subculture norms, 
organizational pressures, even political and legal developments. Powerless- 
ness almost inevitably leads to anxiety. Personal criteria of success are 
important; many executives must ultimately feel they have failed. 

, The enlightened individual comes to realize that no one else can solve 
his problem—he alone can do it. It is up to him to know his own individual 
responsibilities, the things that bring intrinsic satisfaction, and the things 


related to choosing the right climate. In short, there must be some under- 
standing of the nature of adjustment. 
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THE CONCEPT OF ADJUSTMENT 


Formally, we think of adjustment as the process of trying to bring about 
a balance between needs, stimuli, and opportunities offered by the environ- 
ment. Good adjustment involves achievement; adjustment can be thought 
of as the process of reacting to circumstances and being aware of our feel- 
ings. It involves coping with problems with some willingness to accommo- 
date to pressures; it means also that we make an effort to modify the 
environment to suit our needs. 

The well-adjusted person in our culture holds a realistic and accepting 
attitude toward himself most of the time; he has some awareness of his own 
motives, feelings, and cognitive processes. He has feelings of self-esteem and 
security, and he can both give and accept affection. He has the ability to be 
productive and has a knowledge of his own stress levels. The well-adjusted 
person knows when to worry and when not to worry; he is flexible in his 
behavior and holds fairly constant in efficiency, He has been described 
as a person who can take the edge off his tensions and seems to be pro- 
grammed to produce correct responses on cue. 

‘In contrast, we have symptoms of maladjustment in excessive behavior— 
drinking, irritability, and impaired judgment. Disturbances of thought, emo- 
tion, motivation, and physiological functions are symptoms of abnormal 
behavior. Problems of adjustment vary in degree. At the “normal” level are 
nervousness and worry, feelings of inferiority, and some lesser degrees of 
anxiety and of defensive behaviors. Abnormal behavior ranges from alco- 
holism and psychosomatic disorders to the neuroses and psychoses. 

The term abnormal refers to behavior, or to personality traits, which 
deviate from established norms of effective personal adjustment, and to the 
individuals’ behavior in society. Some definitions are statistical and there- 
fore include as abnormal any pattern of behavior which departs markedly 
from the average. If we think in terms of personal adjustment, then any 
behavior which produces excessive anxiety, lowers efficiency, and prevents 
us from coping with the tide of change is abnormal. If we use a cultural 
definition, abnormal may mean violating the mores of a given society, and 
in so doing, creating a threat to the society. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Understanding people in organizations means knowing about some common 
difficulties we all have in maintaining our personal and social adjustments, 
as well as those of some people who have more serious problems. Let us 
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here briefly mention problems of nervousness and worry, feelings of 
inferiority, degrees of anxiety, and the very costly problem of alcoholism. 
In some respects, just the makeup of groups and organizations puts pressure 
on the individual. We even find that organizational change down on the 
farm has induced new tensions in cows. Modern farming has converted the 
cow from a hay burner into a milk-producing machine; cattle have gone 
from grass and roughage to more concentrated feeds necessitating confine- 
ment to feed lots instead of large pastures. And controlled studies show 
this restriction of freedom brings on nervous and digestive disorders not 
found as extensively in free-ranging animals. The difficulty has been de- 
termined to be basically confinement, not diet. 


Nervousness and Worry. Overreaction to the stimuli that many people 
ignore is one characteristic of the nervous person; symbolized by such use- 
less habits as drumming the table. An unresolved personal conflict may 
bring on "nervous stomach," a hacking cough, a mouth that feels like it has 
cotton in it, or some other indication of inner tension. A person may remain 
in a nervous state with constant stimulation from problems and where there 
are some definite outlets for tension. It is characteristic of the innovative and 
imaginative person to show signs of creative restlessness at times. It is 
also important to distinguish between useless, and sometimes annoying, 
nervous habits and the benefits that may cause a readiness to react. 

Worry can be thought of as the mental counterpart of nervousness. It is 
characterized by persistent, nonadjustive thinking where the worrier goes 
over his troubles again and again, without coming any closer to a solution. 
When worry is confined to a minor, specific problem, it is likely to disappear 
once the difficulty is solved or once the person directs his attention to 
something else. Some of us arrange our worries in order of magnitude and, 
if we have no real cause for concern, fall back on a lesser feeling of just 
being uneasy. In amassing new worries it is characteristic that we come 
round full circle. Since worries tend to become exaggerated when they are 
bottled up inside, having a good listener to talk to can be helpful. 

One of the difficult things about trying to get rid of worry is that some 
of our solutions to problems are arrived at as a result of worry. At least, 
worry may stimulate us to do something about them. It is possible to cut 
puis. a bip id o MPH hi ele and to some extent on the 
keeps it going. Searchin, ; ERE im SED J Hag 

» See ig may turn up no specific cause, but this activity 
may help us get rid of the ghosts. Seeking reliable information and doing 
something active about worry both tend to reduce it, as does turning to 
other types of activity. Some people seem more prone to worry than others; 
some generate their own worries, and some are other-directed; but at times 
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we all worry. The busy person, of course, may find that he has less time to 
worry. 


Feelings of Inferiority. In contrast to the better-adjusted person who con- 
centrates on what he can do, the individual low in self-esteem dwells on 
what he can't do. Why are attitudes of inferiority so common? In some 
measure, it is because our culture is so success-oriented. We use the “ideal” 
as our standard; we tend to evaluate ourselves not by our abilities and 
accomplishments, but by our handicaps and mistakes. And we know more 
about our own feelings than anyone else. 

As we function in some group there are numerous opportunities for us 
to sense our inferiority and overreact. We feel sensitive to criticism, we 
react poorly to competition, and we may show a tendency to depreciate 
others, Even our overresponse to flattery is an indication of these feelings. 
Feelings of depression generally go along with severe inferiority. Whereas 
normal feelings of inferiority relate to comparisons with the ideal, for the 
maladjusted person such comparisons may turn to envy. 


Anxiety and Its Degrees. Anxiety is practically a household word, a uni- 
versal problem which is not the exclusive property of the neurotic. Anxiety 
shows up in such physical symptoms as ulcers and breathing problems; 
at times it is free-floating, generated within the person, where the individual 
is apprehensive but cannot attach his feelings to anything specific. 

Normal anxiety includes those anxious moments when being evaluated 
and the sense of helplessness when one is unable to find a solution to a 
perplexing problem; anxiety is characteristic of the person with executive 
responsibilities, as we described earlier. Like other emotional tensions, 
normal amounts of anxiety act as a drive. In contrast abnormal anxiety can 
inhibit drive; it is manifested in degrees. At one end of the scale it may 
just prevent the person from functioning to his full capacity, and at the 
other end it may involve panic. In chronic anxiety, the person is in a state 
of stress because of some internal conflict which he has been unable to 
reduce. The chronically anxious person has the usual complaints of head- 
aches, backaches, and upset stomach. He cannot think clearly and he feels 
tired all the time. The anxiety-ridden person has frequent episodes of extreme 
fearfulness. Of all the neurotic disorders, anxiety reactions are the most 
common, and for the very anxious person, the organizational system seems 
to provide a special climate for his unhappiness [10, 25, 32]. 


Alcoholism. Many people can drink in moderation without alcohol inter- 
fering seriously with work or normal living. The normal drinker character- 
istically desires food after a few drinks, the abnormal drinker seems to 
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prefer more alcohol. The alcoholic is so classified when his excessive con- 
sumption impairs work and normal adjustment. There are rough estimates 
which say alcoholics constitute about 6 percent of the adult population. 
Industry, in particular, has long been concerned with alcoholism because 
many alcoholics are employed actively, and the effects of alcoholism are 
quite manifest on the job. A number of industries have their own rehabili- 
tation programs, and of course, such organizations as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous deal exclusively with the problem. The disease is no respecter of 
intellect, ability, rank, or status. 

Alcohol tends to allay anxiety and gives the drinker a temporary sense 
of wellbeing and elation, except in later stages where all experiences are 
negative. Four stages are commonly found in the process of addiction to 
alcohol. First, the prealcoholic symptoms appear, where the social drinker 
turns increasingly to alcohol for the relief of tension. Second, we have the 
stage of memory blackouts following increased consumption. Third, is the 
crucial phase in which the person loses control of his drinking, a stage where 
the first drink serves to start a chain reaction. Fourth, there is the chronic 
phase which sees a complete breakdown of control involving hallucinations, 
disorientation, delirium tremens, tremors, and eventually a complete de- 
terioration of the personality. 

On the job there are some signs for identifying alcoholism: 


1 A rather consistent tardiness or absence on Monday morning and fre- 
quent occurrences of leaving early on Friday afternoon. 

2 Unexpected, and unexplained, disappearance from an assigned post 
during a tour of duty. 

3 Recurrent excuses for absence due to minor illnesses. 

4 Negative personality changes, such as arguments and recurrent mis- 
takes for which one defends himself. Typical is a marked variation in 
mood and a lack of interest in work, 


Estimates of the yearly costs of alcoholism to organizations rum into 
the many, many millions of dollars. Some organizations report they are 
running into problems of drug use with some employees. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


A person's criteria of success may be greatly different from those of his 
colleague. We cannot establish such criteria, The generally accepted defini- 
tions of success seldom satisfy any one person, and sometimes a man's 
criteria for personal success do not satisfy society in its abstract, mass per- 
sonality. A man may hold a position of authority with responsibility and 
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prestige and be making a good salary yet in his own judgment consider 
himself a failure. In contrast, the world at large may think a man a virtual 
failure, while he himself has reached a peace of mind which can fairly be 
called success. 

The modern professional man or manager must balance the level of his 
ability and the level of his aspirations within a very critical set of limits to 
achieve success in his business and in his personal life. Repeated frustra- 
tions in his work efforts, as well as in other aspects of his life, usually 
result in lowering a man’s aspirations, But when the levels of ability and 
of aspiration are not too far apart, occasional frustration or occasional 
failure can be the spur to drive a person on to his best efforts. It certainly 
helps shape him to take frustration in his stride. This is the tightrope to 
success. Sometimes we see the world differently when faced with such 
practical realities as meeting a payroll or paying taxes. We may find accept- 
ance easier in one circle than in another, like the intellectual who is all for 
social progress “now” in rebuilding the inner city but gets rejected by his 
local banker for a personal loan because he does not have negotiable assets. 

The confidence that comes in this way, confidence to take planned man- 
agerial risks in spite of the possibility of rejection, reprimand, or even loss 
of job, is the confidence which makes a psychologically resilient and im- 
aginatively successful manager. A man with this approach to life sees 
himself as an agent in his own progress, not as a tool of outside forces. 
Studies show that a change is beginning along the road to success—a 
change favoring the man of creative, autonomous thought and action. He 
is not willing to leave his life or his career to the manipulation of some 
superior officer, and he expects the rewards for his ideas and his actions. 
And he knows he must have the skills to go along with his drives. If he 
does not like his organizational climate, he will try to change it; how- 
ever, his loyalty is strong because he is actively involving himself in the 
operations of the company. For another man success may involve a differ- 
ent set of values, a different way of living. Some people, as they come near 
the end of a career, may speak of themselves as did Abbé Sieyes. When 
asked, after the French Revolution, what he had done to distinguish himself 


during its most crucial period, he replied, “I survived." 


Stress. In his writings on stress, Selye [33] highlights the importance of 
considering the wear and tear of life when one sets up his short-range, 
long-range, and ultimate goals. He maintains that stress is a normal counter- 
part of living. How we react to it is important. When he kept his experi- 
mental rats immobilized for extensive periods, they struggled desperately 
to get free so that they could engage in all the activities that normally pro- 
vided them with their required quota of stress. Deprived of these activities, 
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they actually made themselves ill in their efforts to maintain health. Often 
our tensions, conflicts, and frustrations stem from our struggles to play the 
role of someone we are not, and often we fail to heed our own cues of 
when we are exceeding our individual stress levels. 

Selye emphasizes the fact that we must keep our smallest needs and 
greatest aspirations in harmony with our hereditary makeup. He points 
out that when each individual chooses his goals, he should not attempt 
primarily to avoid stress, which is a natural part of life, but rather to 
watch his individual stress level. Excessive stress over a period of time may 
cause such a depletion of energy that success in terms of status, productivity, 
and money loses its meaning. 

In one study of over three thousand business executives aged between 
thirty-nine and fifty-nine, and employed in eleven northern California 
corporations, it was reported that the hard-driving manager with a pressing 
sense of the urgency of time is more likely to suffer a heart attack in his 
middle years than his more complacent colleague [28]. But it would be 

_ erroneous to conclude that stress is limited to high-level managers; evi- 
dence is to the contrary. For example, studies at Du Pont comparing the 
occurrence of heart attacks and other stress diseases in the executive group 
with the same disease entities in the general company population show 
almost exactly the same rate of incidence [23]. 

With increased emphasis being placed on executive responsibilities, 
managerial stress has recently been receiving study. Is there any relation 
between the amount of responsibility that a person carries and the psycho- 
logical problems to which this exposes him? Yes. But again a number of 
studies support the conclusion that executives do not have a disproportionate 
amount of stress disorders compared to those down the line. One answer 
may be related to the findings from a ten-year study by General Motors 
Research Institute of men in various occupations. It was found that as 
men advanced to positions of increasing responsibility, their mental and 
emotional stability increased, as did their ability to withstand strain. There 
was evidence that men who did not rise appreciably in occupational status 
during the ten-year period showed no improvement in personality adjust- 
ment. A study of the health records of 270,000 male employees of the 
Bell Telephone System showed that, as a group, top executives have a 
smaller risk of heart attacks than do men who remain at lower levels. Of 
course, personality is a factor in being able to withstand stress. There is also 
some evidence which points in the direction that college graduates in all 
corporate ranks, from executives to workmen, have a lower rate of heart 
attack than do noncollege men. Again, at least in theory, some selectivity 
factor may be operating. 


It must be remembered that there are some people who enjoy the exhil- 
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aration of time-stress and choose jobs accordingly. Some may lose per- 
spective as to the range of realistic alternatives in staying within individual 
stress levels, even when abetted by wife and family. For some success and 
failure is played as a game of mistakes. 

The Public Health Services report on a twelve-year study of business 
executives shows that their average life span is above normal. It could 
well be that the worker who worries about a layoff feels more stress than 
the vice-president whose job is in jeopardy. For one man a performance 
review may be a threat, and for another it may be a promise. Patterns of 
reaction to stress are as multidimensional as the organizational factors in 
absenteeism. The unconflicted executive expresses much the same dislikes 
for his job as does the conflicted manager. Whereas the former accepts the 
isolation of his position, including being treated as an office instead of a 
person or as a scapegoat for pressure groups, as a part of the game, the 
latter individual tries to fight the windmill. One explanation for the fact 
that top organizational people can withstand stress lies in natural selection. 
Many of those whose stress levels do not favor survival as executives do not 
reach this position [24, 33]. 

Longitudinal studies, using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) and the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, found that 
those who developed coronary heart disease fourteen years later had 
originally held higher scores on “hypochondriasis,” “masculinity,” and 
“activity.” 

It was found in a nationwide sample of people at different occupational 
levels that tension increases with rank and with income. The gradual in- 
crease in tension as one moves upward is represented by such instances as 
the proportion of persons reporting that pressures on them went up 
markedly with both the number of persons supervised and the number of 
levels of subordinates for which they were responsible. Coordinating the 
work of others is a factor in management stress, as is the mediation of 
differences between organizational departments. There is a relationship 
between a person’s rank in an organization and the amount of pressure 
from associates. Pressure to act differently (pressure on activities) is 
highest among the upper groups, while pressure to be different (pressure 
on conduct) is highest in the middle-management group [21]. 

One historical example of a professional man who had problems of 
alternatives and decisions is the controversial case of physicist Robert 
Oppenheimer. His story of losing his high-security clearance serves to 
illustrate the personal tragedy of the scientist in the nuclear age, who finds 
himself compromising ethical principles if he wishes to play a role in the 


vital decisions concerning nuclear weapons; where he discovers himself a 


stranger and afraid in a new world of his own making [39]. 
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Organizational Roles and Behavior Patterns. Sales [30] concludes, both 
from a literature review of recent publications in the medical journals and 
from laboratory experiments, that organizational roles, particularly over- 
loading roles, are a significant risk factor in the etiology of coronary disease. 
In addition, research lends support to the expressed belief that organizational 
roles, whether overloading or not, exert their most harmful effect upon 
those organizational members who experience the lowest job satisfaction. 
Combine the two and one is really operating in a climate of stress. 

Role overload means a condition in which the individual is faced with 
obligations which, taken as a set, require him to do more than he is able 
in the time available; he may have the ability but he is pressed for time. 
Overload relates to the interaction between the person and his climate. It is 
a phenotypic variation of a lack of fit between the person and his climate. 
And it relates to the behavior patterns of Type A and Type B as described 
by Jenkins, et al. [20]: 


Type A is characterized primarily by excessive drive, aggressiveness, ambition, 
involvement in competitive activities, frequent vocational deadlines, pressure 
for vocational productivity, and an enhanced sense of time urgency. . . . The 
converse pattern, Type B, is characterized by the relative absence of this interplay 
of psychological traits and situational pressures. The Type B subject is more 
relaxed and more easy going, seldom becomes impatient and takes more time to 
enjoy avocational pursuits. He is not easily irritated and works steadily, but 
without a feeling of being driven by a lack of time. He is not preoccupied with 
social achievement, and is less competitive in his occupational and avocational 
pursuits, 


The Type A person is likely to overload himself in the course of his 
work, Overload appears to be a persistent, highly pervasive, and perhaps 
sought-after condition in the life of a Type A individual, and there are bio- 
chemical factors related to the two behavior types, with Type A subjects 
showing significantly higher serum cholesterol levels. This has been found 
where there were no differences in dietary habits that could account for the 
biochemical differences observed between the two groups. At present, how- 
ever, it is not known whether organizational stresses other than role overload 
or low satisfaction would have equally pronounced effects upon the bio- 
chemistry of the stressed persons. Neither is it known whether overloaded 
individuals who “strive with joy” will in fact experience lower rates of 
coronary disease than overloaded people who “strive without joy.” However, 
Sales and House [31] present data which strongly indicate that “striving 
without joy” may lead to an increased risk of coronary disease and that 
“striving with joy” may lead to a reduced risk. Their data were based 
upon three separate studies involving various occupational groups where 
mortality ratios due to coronary heart disease and levels of job satisfaction 
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were known. Their studies were similar to those used in ecological epidemi- 
ologic investigations. The occupational groups covered unskilled and skilled 
workers, scientists, professors, managers, journalists, and clerical and a 
similar range of people. The studies imply that it is not one’s absolute 
level of job satisfaction, but rather his relative level of satisfaction that is 
important; it is not extrinsic job satisfaction, such as status, but rather 
intrinsic satisfactions which are negatively related to coronary disease 
mortality. 


Toward Personal Problem Solving. The adjustment problems of the un- 
promotable executive and the unappreciated scientist, the unclear frustra- 
tions of the supervisor, the secretary’s hurt feelings, and the anxieties of 
the grimy-faced miner have something in common. They are statistics that 
do not get tabulated. For the individual, mental health involves the study of 
oneself. 

Dollard and Miller [5] have stated the problem of self-study for normal 
people as “. . . a chance to think . . . for most people, life goes by too 
fast.” For the person nearing the end of some formal education self-study 
may mean the chance to program a variety of disparate information. For 
the individual already along the way in his career development there may be 
more understanding that to know is to experience and that programmed 
activity may drive out unprogrammed behavior. It may be well to add the 
thought, however, that understanding the problem can sometimes destroy a 
satisfying feeling of confidence. 

One portrait of Western man is that of adventurer, entrepreneur, risk 
taker. We know from experience and from studies that there are individual 
differences in risk taking. The same enyironment which seems oppressive 
to one person may be a challenge to another. Intellectual risk taking 
involves having hypotheses and testing them, but at times it is difficult to 
unwind ideas from emotional attachments. It has been fashionable in 
some quarters to make the organization the whipping boy for mental ills, 
for anxieties, and for the life that ranges from the quiet to the desperate. 
Industry may be less a maker of unhappy people than a place which fails to 
satisfy them. 

Problem solving involves goal alternatives, and good mental-health prac- 
tice means that one should choose knowing the probable costs of reaching 
his primary goals—costs in terms of personal and domestic insecurity from 
time to time, struggle against indifference, and the threat of failure that 
goes with the promise of success. Sometimes the alternative is to recognize 
the possibility of satisfaction in secondary goals. At least it may be well to 
be alert to their existence. 

Information, relevant and available, is essential to effective adjustment, 
yet at times one may suffer from too much information. Involved are 
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problems of personal evaluation looked at in terms of the kinds of climates 
most suitable for individual development. Of importance are the problems 
of one’s own criteria of success and failure in terms of levels of aspiration 
and levels of stress. In the process of organizing information and setting up 
decision rules along several dimensions, the relevant facts that have been 
selected stand a better chance of filtering through for attention. Problem 
solving may be spurred on by considering what things come in what order 
and why; learning what things are personally frightening and why; what 
things bring on excitement; what things evoke procrastination; and what 
kinds of risks are enjoyable, and why. One may even question how far 
organizations can or should go in helping provide a climate for good mental 
health. Effective problem solving behooves each of us to look at our own 
personality and motivational characteristics, our own level of need achieve- 
ment, and our own tolerance of ambiguity, uncertainty, and hostility. Habits 
of searching for alternatives in decision making and of anticipating the 
consequences are important not only for career survival but also for good 
health as well. 

All organizations are made up of groups, and groups are composed of 
individuals. And, as we know, organizations can both help and hinder the 
satisfaction of needs of the individuals in them. In the following chapter we 
shall talk about problems of personal aspiration, patterns of career survival, 
and personal skill. It may be good—at least it is realistic—to say there is 
no simple life for individuals in organizations. 
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Chapter 


Individuals in Organizations 


Robert B. Miller 


For the organization human resources must be programmed to perform 
tasks, produce and distribute goods, educate people, or serve in a variety 
of other ways. For the industrial organization it is axiomatic that the 
business exists for, or by, financial profit, functioning in a climate demand- 
ing some social responsibility. For the individual, adjustment within an organ- 
ization involves an understanding of personal aspirations in relation to a 
social environment, where success depends on both individual effort and 
climate. In some respects, organizational environments emphasize depend- 
ency, but at the same time they value independence, thus creating a 
dilemma for the individual. 

In this chapter our aim is to raise questions for the individual who is 
concerned about problems in self-development—questions relating his 
abilities, habits, personality, and skills to environmental situations. Although 
the chapter is addressed to those who are thinking about a managerial or 
professional career in industry, the basic questions raised apply to other 
organizations as well. 

Some of the questions we raise here will be talked about in later chapters 
dealing with the executive, the supervisor, and the worker. We here have 
adopted the point of view that self-development involves asking questions 
in un area where there are no easy answers, and possibly, for some at least, 
no answers. We should also like to point out that we do not wish to pass 
judgment on the value of the situations and behaviors we will describe. The 
facts are that they exist in some places and at some times. We are also 
aware that the presentations here may not contribute to the serenity of 
some readers. 
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SOME ELEMENTS IN CAREER PLANNING 


As the individual reflects back to the days when his interests changed from 
wanting to be a fireman, then a lawyer, doctor, or businessman, to the de- 
cisions related to pursuing his education at some higher level, chances are 
he will remember having first gone through the fantasy stage of early child- 
hood, where his interests were transitory and for the most part unrelated to 
any potential capacities. Following this came the stage of tentative choices. 
Here capacities vaguely became related to interests, and vocationa! prefer- 
ences were established in a dreamy sort of way. In the late teens came a 
third stage of more realistic planning. Here, in this chapter, we wish to 
discuss a fourth stage along the route from fantasy to reality—-career 
development—bearing in mind that not all people have a choice in selecting 
their careers and jobs. Opportunity and circumstances enter in large meas- 
ure. It may be well to remember also that throughout a lifetime a person 
may have several careers [25, 32]. 


Generalizations about People and Jobs. Let us begin with a few generaliza- 
tions, some of which have been formally studied and have been found 


useful in preparing for career planning: 


* People differ in their abilities, interests, personalities, and desires. 

* Organizations differ in the opportunities they can provide for taking 
care of individual differences. 

* Companies, even local plants or offices, differ in their psychological 
climates. 

e Selection of the career job is an experience that cannot readily be 
undone. It produces changes in the individual through his investments of 
time, of money, and of ego. 

* The perfect job does not exist. Somewhere compromise has to be made 
between capacities, interests, values, and opportunities. 

* With few if any exceptions, each person has the potential for success 
and job satisfaction in a number of different occupations 

e Childhood and adolescent identifications play some part in shaping 
vocational interests, provided that the required abilities and opportunities 
are present, 

* One will always be faced with possibilities for making job changes 
throughout life— particularly the upward-mobile individual. 

* Work is a way of life. The most effective personal adjustment comes 
where the nature of the work itself and the way of life that goes with it— 
community, home, leisure-time activities, friends—are congenia) to the 
aptitudes, interests, and values of the person in question. 
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* No job provides for complete satisfaction. No person completely fits 
the job. The interaction of the individual and his environment determines 
career patterns and career changes. 


Levels of Information. From the vast literature on job counseling come 
suggestions that career planning should start early for each individual, when 
a wide variety of questions can serve as starting points. Frequently men- 
tioned are: Do you want to work mostly with people or with things? Do 
you want to work for yourself or for an employer? What are the require- 
ments of the kind of job you would prefer most? It is reported that few 
people seeking jobs through employment agencies have considered these 
and some dozens of other questions of this nature. It is also reported 
that in one survey of over one hundred popular books and writings on the 
techniques of job seeking, emphasis was placed, for the most part, on 
approved ways of behaving, wearing proper clothes, and presenting a good 
front. Little was included to suggest that career planning goes deeper than 
the veneer of do's and don't's. 

At a somewhat more sophisticated level comes literature dealing with 
sources of information on communication letter-writing, how to prepare for 
interviews, and what is involved in moving ahead on the job. 

The levels of information and counseling about jobs and careers center 
largely on occupational groups, differing widely between the worker and 
the executive. For the former, job opportunities and placement center 


largely on the employment office, for the latter on programs of self-develop- 
ment. 


Occupational Groups. From many studies on vocational development come 
the conclusions that the nature of work is a most important determiner of 
social status. In Figure 4.1 Super presents a useful scheme for classifying 
occupations by “level,” “field,” and “enterprise.” “Level” is identified with 
such variables as income, prestige, intelligence, education, degree of author- 
ity, and responsibility for decision making. “Field” is closely related to 
differences in aptitude patterns and in interests, and ranges widely from 
the outdoor occupations to the fine arts. “Enterprise” is a dimension that 
refers to the setting in which the work is performed, such as agriculture, 
manufacturing, or government. Jobs in the same field and at the same level 
may have appeal for different persons when performed in different settings. 
One person may prefer the specifics of a setting which provides the mobile 
activity found in some selling jobs, while another person may feel more 
comfortable in the office; and if the growth in the number of government 
employees is any indication, there are many people who do not have deep 
aversions to bureaucratic climates. 

Career planning varies in amount and in sophistication largely in relation 
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to occupational level. For the unskilled and uneducated person, vocational 
planning is slight and largely in the hands of others. Much of the work of 
over four thousand employment offices in the United States is devoted to 
vocational counseling and placement of the unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers. The skilled industrial worker finds himself more of a commodity where 
the demands for his particular abilities fluctuate with the economy and 
with technological change, and the union is of primary importance in his 
security. Above the skilled level the individual is in many respects more on 
his own. The manager does not have the protection of a union, but if he 
has reached a high enough position, economic security may not be a serious 
problem. It has been shown that there is less career mobility among those 
in the top and the bottom levels of occupational groups than there is in 
the middle. It is most difficult to move from manual to nonmanual occupa- 
tons. During work life individuals tend to move between occupations 
on the same level or into adjacent occupational categories. There is some 
tendency for people to advance occupationally during their careers, but for 
most people not very far. And some people find themselves culturally 
handicapped from the beginning even in a university community. 

Recent researches emphasize that upward mobility depends not only on 
aspiration but also on opportunity. Many people do not get or perceive 
the chances for mobility. Many people at the managerial or professional 
levels in industry have confidence they can get ahead through their own 
efforts, Workers often feel that pull and luck are necessary for advancement, 
and study after study shows that most workers have few aspirations beyond 
the position of foreman. In contrast, for the upward-mobile individual 
getting ahead is a part of the game, a game in which education, formal or 
otherwise, is essential for the understanding of alternatives in aspiration 
and the requirements of career survival, as well as for the development of 
personal skills. Sometimes the aggressive person fails to consider the psycho- 
logical and physical costs of moving upward. Sometimes he finds stress 
pr by excitement more pleasant than stress caused by less activity 

14, 28]. 


ALTERNATIVES IN PERSONAL ASPIRATION 


The individual, having selected an occupation, may assume that the course 
of his career in the world of practice is charted. Or he may visualize the 
first steps on the career ladder and then see the ladder disappearing into 
the clouds. The facts, however, are different. Nearly every high-level job, 
or profession, if one wishes to use the term, has a gamut of choices in per- 
sonal objective and aspiration. Almost certainly the full range of these 
choices will not be present in any single organization or organizational 
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complex. But before we get ioo specific, let us look at some broad pref- 
erences, particularly those that younger people may wish to take a look at. 


Kinds of Activities. We all engage in a variety of activities involving choice. 
Let us illustrate how important this kind of choosing may be. One kind 
of choice is between sedentary and mobile activity. This is a matter of 
temperament and probably not a trivial issue. Some persons face a per- 
manent desk job with horror. Sitting at a desk for eight hours a day is, 
indeed, an insult to natural mobility. But within many professions there are 
alternatives. A librarian may be a cataloger, and indeed this is a desk job. 
Or he may be a desk librarian, which, paradoxically, requires considerable 
movement during the day—going to the catalog, searching the shelves, 
moving books, and so on. A teacher generally leads a fairly active physical 
life, standing, walking, gesturing, speaking, drawing on the blackboard, 
as compared with a dean, who frequently spends his day almost entirely 
sitting at his desk or at the conference table. 

A scientist may elect to be a theories and data analyzer, in which case 
his work is done mostly from a chair. Or he may be active in data collec- 
tion, in which case he is likely to have considerable physical activity during 
the day [9]. 

In general, however, the higher a man rises in his profession, the more 
deeply he settles into chairs behind desks, at conference tables, and in 
vehicles of transportation from one conference setting to another. This 
progression into sedentary life may not be inescapable, but the pressures 
toward it become greater with successful achievement. 

Another major dimension in early choice of work situation is between 
independence of the time clock and à schedule of activities laid out by 
others, The salesman is an example of relative independence. The appoint- 
ments he keeps are usually of his own choosing and setting. His effective- 
ness is measured by results and not by the instructions he follows in getting 
them. The consultant and the physician in private practice are other ex- 
amples. In even these cases, of course, independence is a matter of degree. 
The customer or client may be more capricious and exacting than any shop 
foreman or petty manager. Independence is sometimes confused with irre 
sponsibility. But successful independent work (as authors and musicians 
will point out) requires substantial psychological reserves of energy to 
enable one to keep going during the dreary days; it requires self-confidence 
even in adversity, and self-discipline or work habits that can be generalized. 
By definition, the independent man has no buffers to cushion the inevitable 
shocks and disappointments of the job. If he tends to procrastinate un- 
pleasant but necessary chores, he will become crushed under backlogs. He 
must also be able to teach himself through his mistakes. The free life is 
seldom an easy one. But to some it is worth the price to avoid the breath 
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of authority close to one’s neck. And some people view the free life in 
others as not involving work. One novelist reports that her gardener re- 
marked on one occasion that it must be nice not to work—“All I see you 
do is sit in the shade and write." 

In contrast, there are jobs that relieve the person of continuous choice 
and self-prodding. They are not necessarily routine except that they require 
presence during the workday, and are examined as much in how the task 
is done as in its results. A standard work environment tends to induce at 
least the motions of work, and these often become work. The accomplish- 
ment cycle is the hour, the day, or the week, rather than the month, the 
quarter, or the year. Of course, a cushion against laziness, mental or 
physical depression, disappointment, and procrastination is also likely to 
be a cushion against spectacular achievement. The size of the penalties 
tends to balance the size of the rewards, and this truism applies to prac- 
tically all choices [18]. 


Signs in Choosing Goals. A desk job versus a mobile job and independence 
from management surveillance versus accommodation to it deal with 
aspects of job settings. Within these settings let us now look at some differ- 
ent kinds of personal objectives in work. 

The test of a personal aspiration has two parts. One is the kind of assign- 
ment and goal result for which a person will work harder than for alterna- 
tives. The other part of the test is what kinds of accomplishment provide 
the greatest satisfaction. From what does the individual get his kicks? Con- 
versely, we can apply the test by finding out where his greatest capacity for 
frustration and disappointment lies, what kinds of failure make him feel 
most keenly the pangs of worthlessness. 

A more subtle way to test for type of aspiration is by observing what 
situations and goals evoke initiative action. Does the student, for example, 
spontaneously seek out political power among his associates in social 
contact and in societies? Does he read deeply into subject matter that is 
outside specific assignments? Does he recognize the social influences on his 
goals? Does he get into money-making enterprises beyond the requirements 
of necessity? Does he express compulsions to project order and structure 
into his own and neighboring operations, whether for study, for conducting 
lab activities, or for making procedural rules in a campus organization? 
Does he contrive to get himself into the position of giving service to others 
through informal tutoring or writing communications or setting up enter- 
tainments? These may be signs that some fundamental goals have already 
been tentatively chosen. Or the student may ask himself what kinds of 
activities he tries to avoid. 

Let us examine some of these alternatives in greater detail. 
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The Quest for and Use of Knowledge. In its formal sense, this is the quest 
of science. But the formal scientific method of hypothesis formation, hy- 
pothesis testing, and induction into theory can be made impersonal and 
informal. The key idea here is the act of discovery as the goal condition. 

This search may in some individuals be restricted to technical discoveries 
within formal disciplines, the so-called pure and so-called applied science. 
But the urge to discover and to know the answer may also apply to any other 
kind of problem solving starting with the “what,” the *how," and the *why." 

What is the best number and composition of personalities and talents to 
assemble in the formative stages of developing a new product? How should 
this mix change at different stages? Are these differences of mix for different 
kinds of product? How can one account for the empirical outcome of a 
study into this problem? 

Obviously we have two parts in each of these sample problems. What 
works? Why does it work? Some persons may generally be satisfied with 
answering the first question. Others may be dissatisfied until they also reach 
some answer to the second question. 

The world is generally not favorable to subsidizing the individual quest 
for knowledge and understanding, although obviously the material plight 
of the scientist as such has vastly improved in the last two decades, not only 
in industry but also in universities. But even today, careful search must be 
made for a setting—even in colleges and universities—where self-directed 
inquiry for its own sake will be an acceptable part of the climate. 

Let us say that one is not only skilled (and lucky) at getting insights but 
also versatile and willing to tackle any of a wide range of problems with 
equal enthusiasm. Almost inevitably he is recognized by his associates as 
“an intellectual.” In practically every industrial and business setting, in- 
cluding those devoted to technology, he may come under personal suspicion 
and at least mild ostracism unless he has considerable offsetting charm and 
is willing to edit down his ideas from the way he thinks them to the way 
he says them. The stereotype generally prevails that intellectuals, individ- 
ually or collectively, are impractical, and this attitude often persists despite 
individual evidence to the contrary. There are exceptions, found both in 
colleges and in industries, but they are rare. Put in capsule by Whitehead 
[31], * . . . a university is imaginative or it is nothing, at least nothing 
useful.” 

Let us equate the person who seeks knowledge and discovery with the 
idea man. An idea man may enter an organization bringing with him consid- 


erable prestige from a previous environment. Let's assume that he deserves 


it. The honeymoon with the organization may last a year or so. After this 
his successes in the new organization become taken for granted; his failures 
or partial successes are better remembered. But also, when he ceases to be 
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a stranger, he ceases to be a prophet. He finds that strangers to the organ- 
ization now tend to be called in as consultants even on topics on which he 
may be a renowned specialist to the outside world. The organization finds 
many rationalizations for doing this, if in fact it recognizes the paradox it 
creates. But it is as if work organizations, like family organizations, uncon- 
sciously think to themselves, “If he’s one of us, can he really be that good?" 

One who is on the quest for knowledge and discovery will frequently lead 
a lonely life in industrial and bureaucratic organizations save in certain 
special situations. He must be able to get his satisfactions mainly from the 
joy of discovery, not from the social and material results of discovery. If 
his personal frustrations in the organization make him crotchety, his fortunes 
and opportunities for discovery may spiral downward. Certainly his quest 
for a happy job environment will be a difficult one. But let his children 
cheer up: the long trend seems favorable. 


The Quest for Power. This is the quest for control over other people, for 
the satisfactions of that control, or for control over activities or property. 
These are generally the primary aspirations of those who seek positions as 
managers and executives. There are vast needs for people with the ability 
to direct, organize, and supervise, in one way or another, the work of em- 
ployees. Debate is current as to whether it is better to have a professional 
manager who is not knowledgeable and skilled in the work done by the 
people he manages or to have a manager who has such knowledge and skill 
but lacks professional training in management. Although the issues are not 
see 80 clear-cut as this, the debate has a practical as well as a philosophical 
asis. 

The person who deliberately sets his goal as management has many more 

factors in his favor today than thirty years ago. Rapid changes and ex- 
pansion in business, industrial, and almost all other work organizations are 
providing opportunity for many kinds of manager. Although in some organ- 
izations the criteria for management may be’ severe, they are almost never 
precise or fixed [27, 34]. 
l After the individual passes from the lowest levels of management, he 
inevitably comes into the competition for special considerations from his 
organization; he also comes into competition with his peers for promotion 
and choice assignments. Aggressiveness becomes important not only for 
success but sometimes for survival. Aggressiveness may be more important 
in action than in personal conflict with people. One can be aggressive with- 
out being a table thumper, Success in the conflicts entailed in higher levels 
of management generally requires an enjoyment of fighting, the psycho- 
logical resources to take even extended losses (being in the oehoes oc- 
casionally for a year or two, for example), and decisiveness in ca and 
following up a personal advantage [7]. 
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The upward-mobile manager must indeed be willing to go where advan- 
tage lies for advancement. He cannot be tied to any particular work interest. 
He may be trained as a physicist and find himself the manager of a person- 
nel department one year and of a patent department the next. His attach- 
ments to people and organizations generally need to be flexible. He must 
have or acquire the signs of and skills for social acceptability to manage- 
ment at least two levels above himself. This may mean poker playing in one 
environment, easy conversance with the stock market in another, cocktail- 
party small talk in a third, and, in some situations, knowing what to be 
against. The exceptions merely demonstrate that one can win against long 
odds. But as for an actor, no single success or string of successes is a guaran- 
tee of a successful career for a manager. 

The ambitious manager has pressures from above and below and from 
the flanks, Because of the unclear and varying criteria of job competence, 
he is often unsure as to whether his work is being viewed as good, bad, or 
mediocre. He can rarely see a clear-cut edge or conclusion to a task, so he 
has little opportunity to take direct satisfaction from what he does. His signs 
of success are related to promotions; he depends not only on the perceptions 
and interpretations of others for his job satisfaction but in varying degree 
also on their favor. If he does not fit a vice-president’s image of what a 
higher-level manager and executive should be, he may not move forward. 
Assignments may even be chosen for him that will guarantee his failure. 
There are always such assignments available in any organization, and the 
astute manager learns to recognize and avoid them, however glamorous 
they may seem on the surface. 

The manager’s career tends always to be in unstable equilibrium; it 
balances on a knife-edge. Success may bring reward after reward, but one 
failure can do away with years of hard work. Small wonder that these 
pressures sometimes select out or foster political ruthlessness and self- 
centered opportunism in upward-mobile managers [21]. The manager's 
“product” is credit for a job considered well done or avoidance of blame 
for a job considered poorly done by higher management. The ruthless 
manager (possibly in the minority) sets up fall guys to blame and contrives 
to get his name identified with successful outcomes no matter who has done 
the work. Considerable degrees of skill are required to secure hostages both 
for failure and for success; he must do this with people, and people are not 
completely passive to manipulation. Some may feel it has been aptly said 
that there is no purity in power [12, 14]. 

Perhaps we can think of the quest for money as a psychological problem 
similar in certain respects to the quest for power. We should distinguish 
between aspiration for money because of what it will purchase for the 
individual and the pursuit of money and property as a career in itself. At 
some levels this distinction may be blurred. But obviously the person who 
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sets off for millions of dollars does not do so because he hopes to spend 
them on himself and his family. His interest (oversimplified) is in acquiring 
the equivalent of a material empire. Likewise, the quest of the discoverer 
in ideas may be for knowledge itself. The aspiration of the inventor may be 
to design something that works on its own terms. The interest of the newly 
appointed dean may be in changing the curriculum. We may be wise in 
realizing that no behavior can be limited by any set of motivational cate- 
gories or goal classifications. Motivations and goals are always mixed, 
usually confused, and both action and reward often come with compromise 
and change. Human relationships frequently vary along some power dimen- 
sion. 


PATTERNS OF CAREER SURVIVAL 


If the classical view of organizational theory is in effect, one attitude of 
management toward employees is that their individual and collective abil- 
ities, motivations, and incentives are commodities. This attitude may be 
distasteful to some people, but it is a realistic point of view in profit enter- 
prise. And if the industrial enterprise is to survive, employees must recog- 
nize this viewpoint as basic and fundamental. It is also true that progress 
of the organization is dependent on the policy that programming for profit 
must also be administered with humaneness and with recognition of the 
needs of individuals. Any individual is either a profitable resource to the 
company or a philanthropy. This realistic attitude raises a question for the 
individual—what must / do to survive? 


Organizational Practices. What are the requirements for an employee who 
aspires to move upward? With whom should he identify himself? What 
rituals should he observe? We introduced versions of these questions in the 
chapter on organizational climates, and no doubt to some the questions 
were revolting, while to others they were symbolic of understanding what 
is required for upward mobility. Some people are active with respect to 
history, some seek the protective umbrella of higher management, and per- 
haps some just stumble over themselves. 

In any organization, a man tends to get tagged by the company he keeps. 
If his major social contacts are underdogs, he will tend to be known as an 
underdog. The opposite is not necessarily true, however. It is, of course, 
characteristic of social behavior to try to find out, “What side are you on, 
theirs or mine?” as well as “What is your status?” The pattern of social 
loyalties in a company may be highly complex and may shift rapidly. It can 
affect whom you go to for advice and counsel in the organization, whom you 
express your gripes to, and whom you lock horns with in conference debates. 
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Every organization has its ingroups and its outgroups. Being a member of 
an out-of-favor group is not necessarily fatal, but it can be a temporary 
handicap if you are competing with others for a promotion. Adapting to 
the social realities may be hypocrisy, but it is not necessarily so. It can 
also be forbearance. Companies in stages of vigorous growth are less likely 
than more stable companies to constrain their choice of assignments and 
promotions because of social and group identifications of candidates; in 
relatively stable companies, where there are many to compete for few 
positions and where subgroups are likely to be better defined, social 
nepotism is more likely. An older university campus could serve as à model! 

Organizations, like other social groups, have *up-words" and "down- 
words." An up-word may evoke sentiments favorable to the speaker and 
to the subject he speaks about; it may even help maintain solidarity and 
enhance uniqueness of the group. In certain circles during the early 1960s 
there was such a thing as being "hip," but today it is not hip to be hip. Ideas 
may be ageless, but words become dated. The use of yesterday's up-word 
is worse than using no words; it brands the user as out of style, and to be 
out of style is as bad for an employee as for a woman's hat unless he is 
eligible for granddad treatment. It takes time and acclimatization to learn 
an organization's (and profession's) up-words, to use them in proper con- 
text, and, especially, to get over feeling uncomfortable every time one says 


them. 
Even the scientist seeking his contracts must k t 
in playing the game of grantsmanship. One difficult task is to figure out 


what new up-word will replace some current one, such as *model," or how 
long it will take him to drop the expression "take a look at" and return to 
"make a study of." We at one time had “talks” between people, and then 
they became “dialogs.” A “voice reinforcement system” was installed in the 
United States Senate to replace the “Joud-speaker system,” and the airline 
pilot says the weather will be “turbulent” rather than “rough.” The TV 
football fan can note that the commentator speaks of “infraction of the 
rules” rather than using some more specific language. The profession of 
dentistry speaks of “dentures” rather than “false teeth,” and in advertising 
“blemishes” have been found to be more acceptable than “pimples.” For the 
economist “competitive tariff" is a mild way of saying “cut-throat competi- 
tion.” The psychologist may say "cognitive overload” when he is trying 
to convey the idea that we do not always understand what is being said. 
And, says one real estate man: “J bought some cheap row houses, painted 
their fronts and sold them for twice as much when the name ‘town houses’ 


was given to them.” 

It is generally wise to wate 
well as in the professions. Polysyllable: 
unpressed pants, even, says one experie: 


eep abreast of word usage 


h one’s language in business and industry, as 
s may be even more dangerous than 
need industrial consultant, bringing 
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under suspicion the motives: of the self-styled intellectual. This is less true 
today than some twenty years ago, perhaps because of the large influx of 
scientists and academic people into business and industry. 

In all honesty it must be said that it is easy to lampoon many organiza- 
tional practices and to make the situations appear more grim than they 
actually are. Some people make a living at it. This intent has not motivated 
the preparation of this text or any portions of it. Making money, as well 
as the productivity that goes into money, is a serious matter. Losing it may 
be even more serious. When a company hires an employee, it enters into 
a legal and usually a moral contract with him. It undertakes to pay him for 
actual and often for potential productivity. Part of an employee's produc- 
tivity is the avoidance of friction and disturbances that: interfere with 
organizational productivity. Organizations adopt protective devices and 
attitudes against disturbances just as individuals do. This applies to uni- 
versities, as well as to companies, and to fraternal organizations also. 

It is important to know about organizational protocol. These are the 
forms for getting things done. Some managements will take no action on 
anything unless there have been some conferences preceding the decision. 
The conferences may or may not have been productive. In some cases even 
the conferees may know that their task is a ritualistic formality. The ex- 
ecutive's decision may be independent of, even contradictory to, the recom- 
mendations of the committee. But committee action is protocol; it's the thing 
to do, like wearing a black tie with a dinner jacket or getting faculty con- 
currence with some university planning already nearing the action stage. 

There are many examples of rituals in organizations. Some of them are 
specific to the organization. Some kinds of safety campaigns, slogans, and 
memos after an accident in the plant or lab are rituals. Some award pro- 
grams may fall in the class of ritualistic practices. Promotions and dis- 
ciplinary actions are often surrounded with rituals. The ritual may arise 
from an incorrect or outdated assumption about what is good to do, or it 
may be a gesture after the meaning has passed out of it. Organizations, like 
societies, develop and preserve rituals for the comfort of having some kind 
of response to situations that seem to demand response. Frequent rehearsal 
provides the reassurance of stability and structure. 

Like the dinner jacket, organizational rituals that have meaning for or 
at least are accepted by some persons seem silly to others. To ridicule them 
publicly may be sacrilege. At the least, it is a discourtesy. At the worst, it 
may brand the scoffer as an outsider to the organization or perhaps cate- 
gorize him as playing some defensive role. 


Organizational Conventions. Every culture has its rituals and compulsions 
which outsiders may ridicule, sometimes at their peril. These may range 
from the number of lines to put on an easel chart to methods of reaching a 
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decision. There will be taboo words and up-words. Most of the conventions 
that affect the newer employee are customary within the organization and 
may seem strange to the newcomer. The student who has learned that he 
gets an A if he writes up an idea in a thousand words, but a D if he writes 
the same idea in fifty words, may be severely handicapped in the organiza- 
tion where brevity is a totem. Sometimes brevity is silly. Generally it has 
survival value. 

Organizational protocol, usually unwritten, tends to specify many of the 
relationships between employee and manager, These may differ at different 
levels in the organization. Every person in the organization may automat- 
ically be on a first-name basis with every other, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the interactions don’t have formal rules. Many of these 
rules apply to what kind of initiatory actions may properly be taken by 
whom and under what conditions. It may be as bad to be too reticent as 
too forward, but this depends on the climate as well as on the individuals. 

In many organizations, ethics do not forbid the manager taking credit for 
the work of the subordinates, even to the exclusion of their names on reports 
of achievements. Protocol also tends to establish whom an employee may 
and may not properly see without his manager’s approval. An organization 
on the surface may seem very democratic, but hierarchic levels defend them- 
selves from impromptu intruders, and with good cause. Going over a 
manager's head can lead a man into political exposures and even into 
embarrassing some close associates. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Let us agree that by professional we mean any person dedicated to the 
continuous acquisition of knowledge that can be applied to his tasks at 
work. He performs his task from knowledge; that is, he knows in some 
degree why he does what he does and the implications of doing it differ- 
ently, He is in a continuous state of learning, not only from his task ex- 
periences but through outside sources of education. In some respects a 
professional is one who makes other people's problems his own. : 
There are a variety of career patterns which the professional, dedicated 


to his subject matter, may follow or have thrust upon him. 


Contract Research. The professional may remain in the sanctuary of a lab- 
oratory for the thirty-five to forty years of his professional lifetime, emerg- 
ing only through his publications and seminars. There are few environments 
today, however, university or industrial, in which a sphere of influence and 
substantial dollar support are provided even to brilliant research with no 
strings attached. Those rare cases of inspired and sustained genius may 
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find them, but there are likely to be deadly rivalries for them. They will be, 
most likely, housed in universities. 

It is more likely that the scientist will become part salesman-business- 
man and learn the art of selling research contracts. He may or may not have 
skillful assistance from the controller’s office, though chances are he learned 
something about grantsmanship in graduate school. But he will learn the 
meaning of overhead, contract monitors, budgets, and schedules, progress 
reports, and expense accounts. He will most likely deal with one or more 
government agencies. Like any other commodity, the contract scientist 
faces competition, and he will be lucky if his professional conscience is not 
occasionally put under some strain—not so much, perhaps, in fulfilling 
contracts as in promoting and selling them. If his career is tied to contracts, 
he finds that not only his income but also the incomes of a pyramid of 
assistants are tied to his continued ability to keep old contracts and get 
new ones. He often finds himself either shifting to the role of businessman at 
the expense of research participation or failing to provide a steady stream 
of income to his dependents in the laboratory. If the latter is the case, he 
is on a down escalator which is not easily reversed. And there are instances 
where research has been oversold in the beginning, resulting in pressures 
being put on others to come through with fulfilling the promises. 


The Dramatic Achievement. A professional man may ride on the tails of 
a single dramatic and well-publicized achievement for a decade, especially 
if the achievement gets a distinctive name. Finally, the title of the achieve- 
ment ceases to be capitalized and enters the public domain. When this 
happens, the identity of the originator becomes blurred and coupled with 
the past rather than the Present, unless he has produced other achievements 
with equal notoriety in the meantime. The single achievement may have 
put him into a position of eminence where he has authority to command 
larger audiences; thus he has greater promotional opportunities for his later 
work. In this respect, a professional man may treat his career as a business 
enterprise and his aura of authority as an asset with which to confound his 


rivals, develop a coterie, and promote his aspirations. Some become college 
administrators. 


The Lone Wolf. Some organizations may permit and even foster a few 
lone wolves if they are prolific with ideas which they readily discuss, These 
are people who are restless in an extended routine responsibility. The lone 
wolf will have to have initiative in focusing on trouble spots and willingness 
to roll up his sleeves and do at least some of the dirty work, such as first- 
hand data collection and analysis, The help may be of a short-range nature, 
or it may lead to a longer-range change in a policy, procedure, or product. 

The lone-wolf kind of problem solver should have a wide range of in- 
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formation about the many facets of work in the total organization even 
though that information may be only a few molecules thick and lie at the 
surface. He must have the professional respect of those he wants to help 
or those who have the problem he wants to work on. He must also be facile 
in providing some immediate answers even though he may take longer to 
work out the total problem. He is likely to be energetic, to be quick to pick 
up an enthusiasm (and perhaps to put it aside, too), and to exude a con- 
fidence that may even be arrogant at times. Some people have parlayed a 
little talent and a lot of arrogance into considerable prestige, but this gets 
exhausted after they have made the circuit a few times with disappointing 
results. Obviously the lone wolf must be able to organize a problem and 
its context quickly and incisively. It is also a help to him if he is able to 
sense “the new" before others do: 

The lone wolf sometimes may feel frustrated because of lack of tangible 
achievements in his own right. Even if his achievements have had success, 
his management will tend to think of him as a dilettante rather than a 
versatile expert. Thus in important decision-making conferences his knowl- 
edge may be discounted in favor of the knowledge of outside consultants 
[34]. 


The Staff Assistant. The professional staff assistant is attached to a middle- 
or higher-level manager and serves as troubleshooter, data collector, worker 
on quick assignments, and, on occasion, buffer for aggressive attacks, He 
may have many of the qualities described for the lone wolf. There is one 
important exception: he should not be outwardly arrogant. His skills with 
people are a major asset to him. He must be able to enter departmental 
trouble spots as an emissary of his manager, get enough confidence to learn 
the truth even from defensive individuals, and use the truth generally to help 
rather than destroy. His major asset in avoiding hypocrisy is a genuine 
motivation to help the people he investigates as well as his manager. 

It is proverbial that the best staff man is one who can help get jobs done 
anonymously. This contradiction in behavior is difficult and requires per- 
sonal maturity. How dare he use overtly the authority of the manager in 
carrying out his job! He must be persuasive rather than dictatorial. Other 
requirements are a realistic knowledge of how the organization works and 

ength. He must display the ability to 


who are the sources of political stri [e mu 
convey an attitude of objectivity framed in friendliness. Generally, the staff 
pth of knowledge in some one field. 


assistant is a man with considerable dey t 
In addition to being a specialist he must also be a generalist, one who knows 
the important things about a variety of fields. As a staff assistant to a 
technical manager, he might be à mechanical engineer with some knowledge 
of operations research, methods analysis, and cost accounting. Staff assistants 
may have improbable clusterings of knowledge. A primary specialization 
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may rarely or never be of more use than giving a sense of how a technical 
task is done and the difficulties in doing one well. The staff assistant rarely 
retains the professional identity of his field, which at times can be a handi- 
cap. 

The staff man must be prepared to take practically any kind of assign- 
ment he is given. Many assignments are passed to him in emergency status. 
His manager senses or receives an edict to deliver a statement to an execu- 
tive by a certain date, usually measured in days, occasionally in weeks, and 
rarely in months. If he is lucky, the staff man will get a helpful briefing from 
his manager on the assignment. Then he goes to the files and the library 
for a week end and spends some nights of study. He may have some trust- 
worthy friends who will help him in orientation. He will have a sense of 
the major issues before he makes his first interview. His official product 
will be a written report. His unofficial product will be suggestions to depart- 
ment people that often have a greater chance of being followed than if they 
come as management directives. 

The staff man usually has one or two long-term projects punctuated by 
quick assignments. His jobs may vary from technical to organizational and 
from departmental or interdepartmental troubleshooting and fixing to per 
sonnel evaluation. He tries to shun the last kind of assignment if it seems that 
someone is going to get hurt, because such news will spread and impair his 
rapport. His manager may come to depend on him for knowing the “real 
world” in the organization rather than the façade it presents to management 
and for anticipating trouble before it becomes a crisis. In a very real sense 
a good staff assistant has a lot of interaction perception. 

Because staff work permits working close to management, it is often used 
as grooming for a relatively high-level managerial position, but only if the 
man has already demonstrated managerial capability. Because of the in- 
creasing complexity of modern management, professional staff assistants are 
becoming a necessity to middle and upper levels of managers. There are 
too many dimensions to know about and control. The executive who must 
spend much of his time in negotiations and putting out political fires with his 
peers in the organization is especially pressed for help that he can trust 
professionally and personally. 

Many of the satisfactions and opportunities in any staff work come from 
the personality and ability of the manager who is served. The defensive 
manager may use his staff privately as whipping boys for his anxieties and 

frustrations. The capricious manager may forget about his staff people for 
months at a time while they fret in a broom closet. The open, confident 
manager greets his staff assistants as intimate parts of a team effort, ex- 
tensions of his own eyes, brain, and voice. Since they lack vested authority, 
he does not demand results without the aid of his personal authority but is 
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grateful when results do not require his intervention. There is evidence of 
growing opportunity for professional staff work in many kinds of organiza- 
tions. The rewards are moderate to substantial, and security is relatively 
high as long as the manager stays on top. Managers frequently take able 
assistants with them when they are promoted; thus salary increases may 
occur in tandem, When managers fall, assistants may also. 

The administrative assistant and the executive assistant are quite differ- 
ent entities, in much the same ways that executives and administrators are 
different. The executive assistant has the authority of his manager to put 
policy and directives into action; he may also be a hatchet man, Only very 
high levels of management in large, stable organizations have them. The 
administrative assistant, as such, is a filter of information to the manager, 
keeps track of budgets and other controls, and generally tries to protect the 
manager from needless or irrelevant harassment. He may sometimes also 
play the role of staff assistant, but he is usually too busy to be away from 
his office for very long. 


Innovators. Although statistics on this matter are not likely to be available, 
most people completing professional training probably take it for granted 
that they will be creators of new things. Undeniably there are creative acts 
in everyone's daily life, But nearly all of these acts have little more con- 
sequence than transient dust motes that glint and disappear. Most of us, 
practically all of the time, perform formulated tasks—tasks for which 
rules cover nearly every contingency, including when to hand the task over 
to some other specialist with his own set of rules. This applies to profes- 
sional as well as to clerical tasks. 

It would be futile to attempt here an analysis of the variables that make 
up creativity and its product, innovation. It can be said that even a brilliant 
innovator has no guarantee of an easy road. What he tries to do must be 
timely. If his products are too far ahead of the technological culture, he and 
his work will be neglected. He produces in a cultural context, and that con- 
text must be so developed and oriented as to be receptive. If he happens 
to be in a field at a time when there is motion and agitation, his inventions 
may have lively appreciation and even adoption. Current examples of such 
fields are molecular genetics, operations research, information retrieval with 
symbols (not yet with “intelligence” or meanings), extremely small solid- 
state switches and amplifiers, economic decision making, and ecological 
planning—to name a few [8, 24, 32]. 

The professional innovator, the person with the talent and drive to pro- 
ceed from one new idea to another, rarely has the temperament or interest 
to follow through into the details of practice. He may work through a pilot 
model to show the principle, but usually he is content to get his idea down 
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on paper in the form of lines, flow diagrams, equations, or sentences, de- 
pending on his field. When this has been accomplished and the innovator 
feels assured that the idea is workable, he generally gets restless and wants 
to move on, But this stage, even if it has resulted in a pilot model, is still far 
from application. 

In some fields and work contexts, the gifted translators of new ideas and 
format writers are well rewarded. In others they are not. Frequently their 
contributions are not recognized, or they become overworked managers. Per- 
haps when their technical function becomes well enough realized that criteria 
develop for distinguishing brilliant from mediocre performance, more con- 
sistent reward patterns will follow. Today, it is often necessary for the man 
who gets the idea to reduce it to near practice and application in order to 
get a business acknowledgement of the validity of the idea. The innovator 
must also be aware that at times trying to induce change can haye much the 
same emotional impact as trying to move an old cemetery. By definition the 
innovator is out of step with the times, and therefore is often rejected. 
Thoreau, for example, wrote books that did not sell in his time; in fact, he 
was rarely quoted during his lifetime. 

Our appreciation of innovators is often reserved for those long dead. 
Even in prediction, standardized tests of intelligence are not effective in 
identifying creative individuals. So often, one finds a relatively thin line of 
innoyative individuals, on the cutting edge of discovery, who have behind 
them an army of competent people doing routine work. 


FROM PROFESSIONAL TO MANAGER 


The competent professional man—the man who gets things done and done 
on time—in almost any field will have pressures to become a manager. 
These pressures may occur early in his career, In the past and present, ac- 
ceptance of these pressures has been irreversible. Once he has been a 
manager, a man automatically loses prestige if he becomes a nonmanager 
even though his salary may remain the same or increase. And if in a given 
company a man turns down an offer of promotion to manager once, or 
twice at the most, he may never again get the invitation. His lack of eager- 
ness is interpreted as evidence that he isn't “managerial material." And if 
ei not become a manager by his early thirties, he probably never will 

Many companies have attempted to reduce the gulf between the profes- 
sional and the managerial roles. In some, salary scales and job titles are 
matched. So are such perquisites as type of furniture, office size, carpets, 
water carafes, and so on. Nevertheless, the attitude of employees (and 
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sometimes of their wives) is that a manager is more important than a non- 
manager. And when the chips are down, the management of the company 
generally shares this point of view in its behavior if not in its speech. The 
chips consist of the major and many minor decisions of any kind. 

The transition from professional to manager in the industrial organiza- 
tion generally happens early, by the late twenties or early thirties. This may 
be due more to selection procedures than to evaluation of later capabilities 
and interests. It is true that the attitudes of the experienced manager and 
those of the experienced professional differ in many ways. Ideas as to what 
is important also tend to differ in many ways. As a man gets older and 
deeper in his professional tasks, changes in his attitudes and values may 
become more difficult to bring about. This may be the point of view of higher 
management. On the other hand, some persons become dissatisfied with 
their profession as such, and seek a change. Management promises such 
a change. So they may seek management jobs that do not entirely forfeit 
their training and experience. 

The signs used to select managers vary all over the landscape, and may 
be inconsistent even within the same organization. So only the most general 
comments can be made here. May we suggest they should be taken with 
some reservations. Perhaps the most general requirement is that the candi- 
date has shown ability to “get assignments done." This may mean at a high 
level of quality, but more usually it means getting them done on time. An- 
other factor is that the person "knows what he is doing" or at least can 
convey that impression. This gives his management as well as his associates 
confidence in him and his assignment. 

The aspirant to management should become sensitive and perceptive to 
the management climate in his own environment, He may show interest, 
but he should not be too eager in his wooing. One asset is a detailed working 
knowledge of the entire organization, including its financial structure and 
behavior. Another is evidence of identification with the schedules, budgets, 
and costs of his immediate management. Sensitivity to costs is perhaps 
another major sign of management potential [20]. 

Much has been written and dramatized about the social difficulties in 
making the transition from worker to manager. Less has been said about 
the problems in shifting from professional to manager. If the employee has 
had personal attachment and commitment to his professional aspirations, 
he has trouble in viewing these same goals in terms of company profit. 
Acquiring a new set of values may be more difficult (it may sometimes be 
impossible) than learning to greet his old associates a little differently or 
learning another set of work habits. It may be hard to realize, for example, 
that time spent in not taking action may favor the competitor. Let us look 
at some of the requirements of managers in more detail. 
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THE MANAGERIAL CAREER 


The manager is primarily an initiator with people rather than of ideas, and 
he behaves in ways characteristic of his job [7, 35]. 

The manager must live with constant and diverse pressures without being 
continuously compressed. He does not work by assignment or by standard 
periodicities, as nonmanagers do. Almost never does he have all the re- 
sources (men, materials, space, dollars) at all times to meet all explicit 
demands. He also has implicit demands, such as getting more work done 
from the same resources available to him, getting a higher level of reliability 
in the work output, cutting costs without reducing output, diversifying the 
capability of his organization. He has these pressures whether he is a fore- 
man of a spool-winding department in a factory or the director of research 
in a large foundation. In addition, he has pressure from his employees 
wanting more pay for less production (at least as he sees it). 

A major condition of the manager’s survival is the way he spends his 

time and energy. If he, with the help of his competent secretary, can or- 
ganize and budget his time effectively, he has one protection against ulcers. 
Organizing and budgeting time means Setting priorities and limits on what 
he tries to do and how much effort he spends in each activity. Without or- 
ganization he will be swamped by trivial and alluring distractions. He has 
to learn how to make a five-minute conversation and a fifteen-minute con- 
ference pay, hopefully conserving his physical energy and his psychological 
reserves, 
) For long-term survival the man in management must acquire flexibility 
in accepting changing organizational objectives and policy rules. It is as 
bad for a manager to be out of date in his work environment as for a 
woman's hemline to be out of style at a party. This does not imply that he 
has to be docile to caprice; but he must at least appear to have a mind open 
to change, and not be resistant to it just because it is change. It will make his 
life easier if he can differentiate mere statements of change in policy and 
procedure from definite decisions by higher management to monitor and 
enforce change. Perhaps he himself should be heard in an occasional pro- 
posal that does not challenge the habits and attitudes of his superiors too 
severely. 

He will live in and depend on negotiation with subordinates, peers, and 
superiors. In rapidly shifting and growing organizations, he is likely to 
spend a major amount of time and effort negotiating for services from his 
peers in an attempt to get priority over the contesting claims of others. He 
learns to repay favors in kind in order to maintain a good bargaining posi- 
tion or to build up influence reserves. One characteristic of the effective 
manager is his ability to handle conflicting roles. The manner in which the 
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individual resolves conflict is more important for good mental or emotional 
health than the degree to which internal conflict is experienced [14]. 

The manager must learn to edit what he says. It is human to take at 
least some people into complete confidence. Managers learn the danger 
of confidences. They also learn the dangers of misquotation and overinter- 
pretation of what they say. Thus as they grow older, managers tend to say 
less and less except when making speeches. Experience seems to teach that 
organizations cannot be run for long on gusts of emotion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL SKILLS 


The individual may restrict his effective work environment to the cubbyhole 
in which he performs assigned tasks. He may keep his nose to the grind- 
stone. He may learn little more than the marks on the surface of the 
grindstone and its creaks and wobbles and gain a bit of practice in shaping 
and sharpening the scissors. Or he may learn how to grow. 


Expansion of Interests and Knowledge. The starting condition for growth 
is interest in a greater range of the work environment than is ordinarily 
given by the task assignment. This interest can be in professional, inter- 
personal, and organizational relationships and in the product or service 
produced by the company as a whole. As is well known in psychology, 
learning is most rapid and best remembered and generalized when there is 
the set to learn—the active searching for knowledge and its application. 

The individual is not a victim of the adjustment process if his thinking 
and behavior occur through continuous intellectual choice, when he per- 
ceives alternatives and their implications, when he looks objectively at the 
stimulus and purpose of action as well as his response alternatives. 

Rarely does the new employee seek to learn about the products and 
services which characterize the purpose of the organization as à company. 
The hour or so of indoctrination and the little pamphlet he gets on being 
hired are relatively trivial for this objective. By knowing the company's 
product, he can better fit together the various operating parts of the com- 
pany. The product can be understood in terms of what it provides the 
customer. This knowledge can assist, develop, and evaluate innovations at 
any level of activity. Knowledge of liabilities in the products and their use 
should be included. The nature of competition, its strengths and weaknesses 
in what it offers to customers, is a part of understanding the product in the 
market. 

Learning about the product will help in understanding the key issues in 
technology, development, manufacturing, servicing, and marketing the 
product. Knowledge of these issues enables the employee (on occasion) 
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to interpret management actions that otherwise would seem arbitrary. Being 
up to date on the key issues and trouble spots in technology and operation 
also confers the practical advantage of knowing where the hot assignments 
are or soon will be and thus the field upon which heroes will be made or 
broken. 


Expansions of Organizational Skills. A major criterion of personal devel- 
opment in organizations is the number of roles which a person can success- 
fully play. The playing of a role is a skill which includes a pattern of 
appropriate attitudes, plus reading and interpretation of signs and actions 
fitting to that role. A family of skills that is certainly related to varied role 
playing is comprised of mastery of styles of communication and mastery of 
communication routes for effective initiative, negotiation, and defense [11]. 

The employee often learns to think, feel, and act differently in different 
organizational contexts. For some the range of role playing is very narrow. 
Roles are limited to three—that in the company of management, that in 
the company of peers, and that in the company of subordinates. For these 
employees, attitudes and behaviors become stereotyped within each of these 
roles, This is what is meant by a narrow range of role playing. 

Others manage a greater flexibility within roles. With their managers 
they can shift the role from dutiful employee to aggressive persuader to 
confidante and sympathetic pal, and they can make these and other shifts 
through reading the signs in the manager’s behavior. With peers, the range 
of roles may be from tough bargainer to collaborative conniver and from 
friendly Associate to aggressive rival. There is no necessary implication of 
subterfuge in these shifts of role playing. They may be spontaneous or 
bi en. sei rne in responding to situations, climates, personalities, 

objectives. Some people, of course, look askance at too wide a diver- 


gence of role playing, and no doubt some are unaware of their own role- 
playing behaviors, 


For a supervisor, the ran 
teacher, guide to action, 
ations and extensions m: 


ge of roles will include fatherly counselor, 
and objective but firm disciplinarian. Many vari- 
ons : ay occur within each of these roles. in, these 
variations will depend on perceptions of situation, imus, creen and 
objective, Some of these roles cannot effectively be played at the same time. 
They may be Psychologically incompatible in terms of “audience reaction.” 
Thus itis almost impossible to act as objective presenter of facts at the same 
time that one is the impassioned Proposer of a course of action, One ma be 
each at different times, however, and be effective. : : 
The conference offers Opportunity for different roles to be assumed, and 
some shifts may occur without loss of effectiveness. There are the devil's 
advocate, the organizer of the proceedings, the impartia] judge, the "here 
are the facts," and the “I challenge any other course of oe roles, as 
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well as the difficult-to-maintain role of objective expert. Each of these roles 
calls for sensitivity in perceiving not only what to say and when to say it 
but also when to remain silent even when ideas and emotions are boiling 
inside. The old hand at conferences senses what can and cannot be ac- 
complished in a conference as it proceeds. 

Role playing can be deliberately learned by watching the behavior of 
others and noting the consequences. And, like any form of rational be- 
havior, it can be practiced through learning to hold thought and impulse in 
rein before they burst into speech and action. This may be likened to the 
intervention of an intellectualized superego between impulse and overt 
behavior. For disturbed personalities this kind of intervention may put rage 
into the mind and acid into the stomach. The frustrations from the inhibi- 
tion of powerful compulsive drives over long periods of time may produce 
apathy, on the one hand, or bursts of manic violence, on the other (recall 
Pavlov's frustrated dogs). But disturbed or immature personalities have a 
difficult time in any social environment, sometimes, finding they are more 
successful in arguing with themselves than with others. 

Variation in role playing is properly regarded as a skill. This skill can 
be advanced by observation, social sensitivity, and the more or less habitual 
exercise of an editing intellectual function between impulse and expression, 
One professional mediator described his role thus: "I'm in the business of 
hearing ‘no,’ while working quietly to hear ‘yes’ ” (21, 33]. 


Negotiation and Bargaining. These skills are central to organizational life 
and fundamental to most managerial effectiveness. Like other social skills, 
they require sensitivity to and knowledge of individual differences in moti- 
vations and behavior, Perhaps the only general rule that can be offered is 
that of concluding a transaction by leaving the other person with a sense of 
satisfaction in the bargain he has made. 

'The best opportunity to learn the art of negotiating is by observing it 
in practice by persons who are successful at it. This must be done at first 
hand because their post-mortems are likely to be unreliable. Skilled nego- 
tiators often seem to use even casual conversations as an opportunity to put 
a person in a position requiring either defense or offense, then to release the 
person from that position, and then to recstablish it in another way. If this 
is done crudely, the victim becomes uncomfortable or annoyed. If it is done 
adroitly, the victim becomes grateful for "concessions" that are offered to 
him. The highly skilled negotiator learns how to use what the other person 
says as coin for barter. 


Defensive Ploys. The word “ploy” combines the meanings of tactic, strata- 
gem, gambit, and gimmick. People learn to reduce their vulnerability to 
unwanted assignments, overwork, the criticisms of others, running short of 
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funds, association with disliked persons, and a host of other disturbances. 
They invent or copy mechanisms for handling these risks and avoidances. 
The trick, of course, is to reduce vulnerability without at the same time 
inviting a worse situation. 

The best defense is preparation. Budgets are protected against cost over- 
runs by contingency funds. These may not be identified as such; they may 
be items budgeted but without intent of use, so that the funds may be 
transferred. The risk of punishment for delayed schedules can be reduced 
by having some extended supply lines for pseudocritical items, some of 
which the manager knows cannot be delivered in time. Recalcitrant em- 
ployees are given the isolation treatment by the manager. A difficult but hot 
project is assigned to two different groups known to be deadly rivals. 

The battle-scarred old-timer who has been successful in maneuver is the 
best source of help to the novice. He may have to be asked for help in so 
many words: “Mac, how do I keep from hanging myself in this assignment?” 
Tt may be good to check independently with several veterans of organiza- 
tional wars, It is curious how few employees ever ask direct questions about 
survival in their wilderness—and listen to the answers, Perhaps there is 
too litttle time left after making complaints. 


Organizing Tasks, A solid dimension of growth is learning how to organize 
tasks and time and to plan work flow in widening circles of effect. This 
theme returns to the heart of the new requirements in professional and man- 
agerial employees. The complexity of operations, interactions, and decisions 
in all phases of industry and business needs both greater depth and greater 
breadth in Planning and in organizing work, ideas, information flow, and 
resources, The up-word expression that in some quarters summarizes the 
person who can fulfill these requirements is "systems man." He learns to 
prepare and work from broad maps rather than from a chain of route 
markers. He is versatile in knowledge of the contexts of ideas, decisions, 
and operations. 

The mammoth organism of men and machines never for long remains 
Static, There is the increasingly heavy pressure of technological change that 
demands that the organism alter itself rapidly both in structure and habit. 
f The new world of computers, programming, simulation, business gam- 
ing, automation, information retrieval, operations research, decision model- 
ing, communications, and so forth, is tearing Open work compartments. 
Many men will have to know much more about many more things in order 
to control these dinosaurs, Education begins with the first day on the job. 
not the first day at school. It should also involve the knowledge that as 
things recede in time, there is a tendency to take a different Perspective, 

Understanding the structures of industrial, labor, and other organizations 
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can give us some guidelines as to where, as individuals, we either fit effec- 
tively into a system or become a prisoner of the system, In the following 
four chapters we shall talk about organizational structures and where people 
fit into them. 
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Chapter 


Industrial and 
Labor Organizations 


All organizations are structured and for different purposes, ranging from 
the military, which is structured for fighting and for keeping the peace, 
to educational institutions formally organized to provide intellectual stimu- 
lation and informally structured to occasionally induce frustrations. Few 
organizations function with a primary purpose of satisfying human needs, 
and this applies particularly to industry. Although there is no such thing 
as a typical industry, it is possible to describe in a general way modern 
business firms and labor organizations so that the reader can see the essen- 
tial nature of business enterprise in our economy and can come to under- 
stand the part played by the human element in developing, producing, and 
marketing industrial goods. Perhaps he may also begin to see what parts 
he can play as an individual in an organization. 


THE MEANING OF INDUSTRY 


Business enterprises are usually called firms or companies, and they may 
differ in size as much as the family grocery store on Main Street differs 
from the United States Steel Corporation, with mills in many cities, iron 
and coal mines in several countries, and hundreds of ore ships sailing the 
lakes and high seas. The company, large or small, is owned and controlled 
as a unit, however scattered its parts may be. The company is thus a busi- 
ness unit under some form of coordinated management. The independently 
owned grocery store is managed by the proprietor. He makes the funda- 
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mental policy decisions about his store, and this function the economists 
call entrepreneurship. 

In large and more complex forms of business it is more difficult to de- 
termine the entrepreneur. For example, who runs the American Telephone 
and Telegraph business? The three million stockholders? The board of 
directors? The president? The answer is that no single person or even 
group of people acts as the entrepreneur; the functions of the entrepreneur 
are performed by various individuals and groups through an intricate system 
of coordination. For example, the Dearborn plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is operated somewhat differently from the Kansas City plant, although 
both are largely controlled and coordinated by the general office. A plant, 
being a group of buildings with more or less fixed physical equipment, has a 
Specific location, and this allows it to function with varying degrees of in- 
dependence from some central authority. 

This leads us into a consideration of the term "industry." Economists 
use the term to denote the producing of any commodity and the rendering 
of services. Farmer Fritz Streff is a part of the beef industry if he raises 
cattle, a part of the corn industry if he produces corn. Some corporations 
engage in many industries. General Motors, for example, is in the auto 
industry, the appliance industry, and many others. Westinghouse is involved 
with a wide range of diversification, from building huge generators to oper- 
ating radio and television stations. The process of researching, developing, 
making, and distributing a commodity is industry, whether the commodity 
ts à concrete thing, like an automobile, or something entirely different, like 
an insurance policy, 

In the Nineteenth century, manufacturing plants were relatively small, 
and Communication between the owner and the workman was compara- 


local bank. He is the fifth-generation proprietor of thi 
store being the oldest business firm in the county. 

In the fifteen hundred or so different industries in the United States. 
up of some five million separate firms, man i 
rapid trend toward consolidation and mer 
owner management a thing of the past. 


Today companies such as General Electric, General Motors and some 
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made 
y small firms still exist, but the 
Ber has for the most part made 
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of the aircraft and oil industries operate in divisions scattered throughout 
the nation and in some foreign countries. Each division may employ 10,000 
men, and often each division is an industrial enterprise within itself. Yet 
each one operates in coordination with all other divisions toward a common 
purpose, and each one conforms to established overall policies. This situa- 
tion brings about complex problems of organization in which the human 
element is an important consideration. A modern industry may be said to 
be structured in terms of a formal anatomy, represented graphically by the 
flowchart description of chains of command, of authority, and of respon- 
sibility. But it may also be structured in terms of the less formal psychologi- 
cal climate in which the people work. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE MODERN COMPANY 


The administrative anatomy of a company is designed for the purpose of 
making decisions most effectively. Only in the smallest of firms are deci- 
sions made by a single individual. Ordinarily, even though the final respon- 
sibility for taking an action may rest on one particular person, there are 
usually formal and informal preparations made by a number of people 
which lead to the decision situation. 

The decision-making process of converting policy into practice necessi- 
tates an administrative setup in which each division of a company is headed 
by someone who has both authority and responsibility for its supervision 
and control. Similarly each division may be broken down into a framework 
of departments with an operating head for each. 

No two companies are identical. Company organizations vary not only 
in size but also in the character of the people making up the company. 
However, there are five principal types of administrative organizations into 
which most firms can be placed. 

Line Organization. This is a very simple structure. Responsibility and 
control stem directly from general manager to superintendent to foremen . 
to workers. 

Line and Staff Organization. As companies get larger, they become more 
complex, and top executives can no longer be personally responsible for 
such different functions as research, engineering, testing, planning, distribu- 
tion, public relations, and other activities requiring special training and 
experience. 

In this type of organization executives and supervisors retain authority 
and control over activities in their particular departments. But this line 
function is aided by staff assistance from engineers, budget officers, and 


other specialists. 
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Functional Organization. This structure is an extension of the line and 
staff organization; here more attention is given to specialized skills, mainly 
at the supervisory or foreman level. One foreman may serve as the produc- 
tion boss to meet quotas, another as inspector, and a third may be respon- 
sible for maintenance. In this system the clear-cut lines of responsibility 
and authority of the line organization have been lost, but gains have been 
made in terms of getting more specialized work supervision. 

Line and Functional Staff Organization. This type of organization gives 
the functional staff more responsibility and authority in consultation with 
the line organization in such specialized functions as inspection, purchas- 
ing, and shipping. 

Line, Functional Staff, and Committee Organization. In order to facili- 
tate communication involving decision making, some large companies con- 
struct a network of committees to work with the line and staff organizatior: 
In certain companies these committees are permanent and meet regularly 
Tn others they are organized to serve a temporary function only. 

One of the psychological problem areas of large organizations centers on 
staff-line conflicts. Porter and Lawler [26] report that whereas line and staff 
managers do not differ in attitudes with respect to such things as pay, 
staff people are frequently unhappy because they lack decision-making 
power. The staff manager, for instance, is expected to be particularly 
knowledgeable about his specialty, with a high degree of education, and to 
spend considerable time with a variety of types of executives; yet he has 
little opportunity to use his knowledge for decision making unless he usurps 
the authority of the line. The line manager, on the other hand, is expected 
to take advice on decisions for which he has responsibility, often from a 
younger man who has been with the company a shorter period of time. 
Just how the anatomy of the company is related to psychological problems 
we shall amplify later as we discuss how some structures of firms are 
changing. Line-staff relationships are different between the old-line produc- 


tion-oriented company and the company heavily involved in research and 
development (R&D). 


THE ORGANIZATION CHART 


The organization flowchart of a large corporation is presented in Figure 
5.1. Here we see in the top-management section that the stockholders are 
represented by a board of directors under a chairman. Responsible to the 
board is the president, who is charged with the formation and supervision 
of the policies of the corporation. In some companies the rank of the board 
chairman and the president is the same; in some the 


c l i chairman is superior 
in authority to the president. Most frequently, 


however, the president is the 
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ranking working officer of the company. He in turn delegates to the treas- 
urer responsibility for carrying out the financial policies of the company 
and to the secretary the responsibility for corporate records. As can be seen 
from Figure 5.1, the president may have staff officers, such as the legal 
counsel and the director of industrial relations, reporting directly to him. 


Lines of Responsibility. In theory at least, organizational structure demands 
that the lines of responsibility do not require too many men to report 
directly to one man. In large organizations, industrial psychologists em- 
ployed by the company often operate in the department of industrial 
relations. Their duties may range from those of human-factors specialist to 
those of consumer researcher. Consulting psychologists may work at any 
level within the organization. Consulting organizations function in an ad- 
visory capacity to the president and to other officers. 

In the company of moderate size, employing some two thousand or | 
fewer personnel, the organizational structure is less spread out. For ex- | 
ample, a works manager rather than a vice-president may be in control of ; 
such staff functions as industrial relations, product development, and 
purchasing. 


different magnitudes it soon is apparent that each size has characteristic 

strengths and weaknesses, Since no one man in the large company can have 

the personal knowledge of what is going on and personal contact with his 

workers which an owner-manager has, the large company is forced more 

in the direction of coordination and group action. Personal ego interests, Í 

though always present in the so-called company man, may be placed more | 
| 
| 
| 


Size of Company. As one comes to understand business organizations of | 
| 


in the background in the larger organization. 

The organizational structure of most companies of medium or large size 
has an inherent problem. There is not enough flexibility to meet emer- 
gencies when perfect coordination fails, Supervision at the foreman level 
finds itself in a myriad of what appear to be impossible demands coming | 
down from the top. There is insufficient flexibility to overcome the gremlins | 
of distribution, material shortage, and machine breakdowns. However, | 
modern management is attacking such problems with systems analysis f 
mathematical programming, automation, communication control, or what f 
has recently been called information technology. Yet the biggest problem 
of the entire industrial scene involves the human element. Asks one observer | 
“What will happen to the individual? Most every organization in the world 
is getting larger while the world itself is getting smaller. . . . We will grow 


bigger and alas for all of us, not just for the young, facel i 
bigness, as the night, the day.” Ip poe ] 
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Size and Problems. When we think in terms of size of an organization, 
it is important at times to distinguish between the overall size of the corpora- 
tion and the company’s subunits, such as divisions or departments. In terms 
of overall size we can say that large companies have many technical and — | 
financial-resource advantages, more community and international prestige, 
and offer self-fulfillment opportunities for a small number of people in the 
middle and upper levels of management. Bigness also has disadvantages— 
delay in decisions, ego-satisfaction problems for a large majority of people, 
and problems of bureaucratie power for the subordinate, There is evidence 
that productivity and profitability are lower in the large divisions of a — 
company than in the small divisions and that workers in small work groups 4 
or departments are better satisfied than workers in large groups or depart- — 
ments. More absences and turnover are found among larger work groups, 
but the general belief that communication is better in the smaller organiza- 
tion is not necessarily true. Size is a variable in identifying and handling 
people problems, but it is important to specify whether we are talking about 
company size or the size of subunits. To fail to do so can lead to some 
beliefs contrary to facts [1, 7, 8, 11, 36]. j 

Where is the so-called organization man? Common belief would have 
one simply conclude that he is the exclusive product of the large company, 
but Porter [24] has found that many empirical studies show otherwise. In ~ 
studies of more than seventeen hundred managers in companies of all sizes, 
administrative jobs in large firms are generally seen as being more challeng- 
ing, more difficult, and more competitive than jobs in small firms. The 
personality traits of the organization man are seen as being in greater — — 
demand in small than in large companies. In large and small organizations — — 
there are many similar psychological problems. For the manager large 
companies seem to satisfy as wide a variety of psychological needs as do 
smaller firms. For the worker this may or may not be true. Job satisfaction 
depends on so many things other than size of the organization that we must 
look at the many variables related to organization structure and human 


behavior, The chapters to follow do this. 


THE STRUCTURES OF LABOR UNIONS 


Some people have the opinion that a labor union is something extraneous 
to the structure of industry. In actuality the labor union can be and, with 
all but the smaller industries, is as much a part of the total industrial struc- 
ture as is engineering, accounting, or any of the other functions organized 


within a framework of management. 
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Importance of Labor Unions. Labor unions are important in our economy, 
in industry, in politics, and socially. Most of us become aware of the eco- 
nomic part played by organized labor when we see it exercising vast pres- 
sures on wages, hours, and working conditions. Within industry, the labor 
union is the power behind the worker in his daily grievances with the fore- 
man. This important contact between labor and management rarely reaches 
public attention save in instances usually associated with publicized strikes. 
On the political front, organized labor is becoming more and more of a 
force in the selection of officeholders, both local and national. As lobbyists, 
its representatives are most effective. Socially, labor unions satisfy the need 
for belongingness of millions of industrial workers. Union organizations vary 
in size; very small unions may have only a dozen or so members, whereas, 
the AFL-CIO has several million. The number of local unions in the United 
States approximates sixty thousand. 


Structure of the AFL-CIO Union. The organizational structure of a large 
union does not differ very much from the company flowchart. A close look 
at Figure 5.2 reveals that the AFL-CIO union is in some ways larger than 
the mammoth General Motors empire, The large national and international 
unions are primarily concerned with such broad policies as membership 
qualifications, area and trade jurisdiction, national politics, and the sort 
of industry-wide bargaining which we shall describe in detail in a later 
chapter on labor-management relations. 


Local Unions. It is the locals of the larger unions and the small company 
unions which function on the important day-to-day basis with management. 
The local in any one plant or department usvally has a fairly simple struc- 
ture, It has a chairman, an executive board, stewards, and general members. 

The offices of the local are held by regular plant employees who are 
elected by the members, Depending on the particular practices of any given 
local, complaints or grievances may be taken to the steward, the executive 
committee, or its chairman, Since all the officers are working in the shops, 


they have direct contact with their fellow workers and often have a feel for 
the problems. 


The Shop Steward. As a general rule the shop steward, or committeeman 
as the union's representative in each shop or department of the plant is 
called, acts as the contact point between the members and the higher union 
leadership as well as the intermediary on complaints with the foreman 
When complaints or grievances cannot be ironed out at this level the 
steward may take them to the next level of management supervision 


directly. If the problem has to be carried to a hi i 
j igher 
executive board usually takes over. m 
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Contact with Management. Administratively, the union serves as a link 
between management and the workers at three levels: (1) at the com- 
munication level, where the union is the recognized representative of the 
workers; (2) at the collective-bargaining level, for hours, wages, and 
similar benefits; and (3) at the worker-grievance level. Psychologically, 
the union functions for its members in some additional ways. It gives the 
men recognition status and some feeling of belonging to a powerful group. 
Unionism has helped to break the notion of some people that workers are 
merely tools to be used in production. Workers often express the view that 
management's efforts to maximize profits ignores the men and their prob- 
Jems. The union is the workers’ own organization, at least up to a point, and 
through it they get many of their needs satisfied. 

Popular opinions about labor unions, just as with management organi- 
zations, sometimes do not completely jibe with the results of studies. It 
is commonly thought that workers rank wages at or near the top in their 
desires, but some studies show otherwise. For example, a local union survey 
at Ford in the middle 1960s showed that among fifteen critical issues 
workers ranked early retirement and better pensions first, higher wages 
thirteenth. Even paid coffee-break rest periods are included in nearly half 
of the collective-bargaining agreements negotiated in the sixties. And Pur- 
cell, in a large study involving the meat industry, has shown that unlike a 
few labor and management leaders, the rank-and-file workers want both 
their company and union to coexist. Dual allegiance is possible under some 
conditions, concludes this industrial psychologist [27]. 


The Independent Unions. Not all unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
or with the internationals. Shostak [31] studied forty of these often forgotten 
labor organizations, thirty-six blue-collar and four white-collar single-firm 
independent unions. He found that they are more independent than 
generally recognized and that they have shown a remarkable capacity to 
survive despite hostility of most of organized labor and indifferent attitudes 
of employers. 

Each of the forty organizations studied was found in varying degrees to 
be person-based, plant-oriented, employer-centered, conservative, and ide- 
ologically motivated, All this in contrast to the larger (and more powerful) 
union organizations, but these smaller organizations had a history of per- 
sistence. Paradoxically, the weakest of these independent unions have been 
the most secure within the overall system of organized labor. The strongest 
were good bait for the internationals, 

The basic personality characteristics of these independent unions, con- 
cludes Shostak, have both advantages and disadvantages, These na 
istics cover a wide range. Those which adhere most closely to keeping the 
status quo are likely to be weak agents in collective bargaining. The unions 
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which most vigorously modify these characteristics were found to be strong 
bargainers with excellent contracts. Whether weak or strong, however, the 
single-firm unions still display personality characteristics which mark them 
as quite different from all other North American labor organizations. 


Growth of a Union Local. One way we can see how psychology is related 
to a labor organization is to take a look at the growth of one union local. 
Following World War H, the building industry expanded enormously. For 
the men of Operating Engineers, Local No. 3 (AFL-CIO), San Francisco, 
it meant a growth from fifteen hundred members in 1945 to over thirty- 
five thousand in 1969. The members of Local 3 were at the very point of an 
expansion explosion. They skinned the cats and ran the rubber; they 
manned the blades and the pile drivers, the cranes and the shovels, the 
transits and the levels. They went from three to sixty-three business repre- 
sentatives, from one typed contract page to ninety pages, from a budget of 
a few hundred thousand dollars into several million. And problems ex- 
panded as Local 3 became involved with job-skill retraining and increased 
community responsibility. 


Some Union Changes. Unions are becoming more white-collar oriented. 
Although the American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO) was formed 
in 1916, it made relatively little headway in growth until it became ‘more 
aggressive in 1966. Today this teachers’ union is growing rapidly as it 
moves into a pattern of demanding bilateral decision making about the 
management and professional patterns of education. And labor unions are 
expanding into community activities. They own banks, health centers, 
housing projects, vacation resorts, and office buildings, and they are relating - 
closely to colleges within the community. Labor unions, through the bargain- 
ing process, are winning sizable mental-health benefits for their members, 
including both in-patient and out-patient psychiatric services. And in certain 
situations labor is so closely tied in with community activities that certain 
practices have become a part of the local culture; for example, workmen 
who present their Indianapolis 500 race ticket stubs will be excused for 
the day of the race. 

The labor-management mediator is coming more and more on the scene. 
Although in some respects he has little or no power, he does have influence. 
He knows what makes unions tick and companies prosper, and he knows all 
the subtleties of playing the game of negotiation. He seems to sense the hard- 
nose issues and relate to the nuances of words and gestures; he is a student 
of behavior styles. To survive, the mediator has to play roles that vary 
with each performance. And he must have patience; he knows that both 
labor and management have staying power. This is exemplified by the 
historic labor dispute between the United Auto Workers and the Kohler 
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Company, which lasted through 11% years of picketing, violence, and 
litigation [14, 30]. 


THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


In the preceding sections we have discussed different formal organizations in 
industry. However, the flowcharts and anatomic descriptions tell only part 
of the story of what life in industry is like. What of the difference between 
the way a company is actually managed and the way it is commonly de- 
scribed? In Figure 5.3 Stryker [32] gives an “insider’s organization chart” 
showing some of the things which might happen to a formal organization 
chart if it were redrawn to reflect what actually goes on in a company. This 
company is hypothetical, but it is quite typical of the way many companies 
are run. Here the president is repeatedly asked to settle arguments among 
the manufacturing, purchasing, finance, and sales divisions, each of which 
wants its say on inventories. In this company, however, the most frequent 
conflicts occur between the people in line functions and those in the staff 
departments, such as engineering and marketing, who exercise authority 
over the line by virtue of their specialized knowledge. 


Some Organizational Fictions. The managers of each department in this 
company are typically aggressive, and they pay scant attention to jurisdic- 
tional distinctions as defined on the formal organizational chart. For exam- 
ple, in this insider’s organizational chart the authority of the industrial 
relations department completely overlaps that of the personnel department. 
There are two reasons for this situation. First, the president shows an en- 
thusiasm for industrial relations. Second, a dominant member of the board 
of directors makes much of labor relations in his public utterances. Simi- 
larly, the company’s finance chief has so much influence with the president 
that his department cuts right across all decisions handed down the line 
of command. The dotted circle (upper right in Figure 5.3) symbolizes the 
post held by the fun-loving brother of the president, who is totally incapa- 
ble of managerial functioning. The president is surrounded by committees, 
one so dominant that it not only advises him but can give orders down the 
line as well. His young assistant, in his confidential status, colors much of 
what the boss hears from the twelve executives who jealously insist on 
reporting directly to the chief. 

Stryker makes the point that the statement that the president runs the 
company and is assisted by everyone under him is a fiction recognized by 
any manager who has experienced the politics and personalities of top 
management. The fiction is perpetuated in the formal organization chart 
whose neat little boxes and connecting lines strive to show who is running 
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Figure 5.3 This array of lines, squares, circles, lozenges, and rectangles demon- 
strates what might happen to an orthodox organization chart if it were redrawn 
to show what actually goes on in a company that needs organization planning. In 
this hypothetical company, the president is repeatedly asked to settle arguments 
among the divisions. He is surrounded by committees, one of which is so domi- 
nant that it can give orders down the line as well as advice to him. His young 
“assistant to,” in his confidential status, filters and colors much of what the 
boss hears. The dotted circle symbolizes the post held by the fun-loving brother 
of the president, who is ill-equipped to handle managerial functions. A dominant 
board member, on the other hand, directly interferes in industrial relations. 
Note also the points of conflict between line functions, such as manufacturing, 
and staff departments, such as engineering and marketing. (After Stryker 921) 
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what and who reports to whom. The informal organization chart, which no 
one will dare to draw, is quite different; yet it is the hidden operating struc- 
ture which gets the work done. 

It is convenient to try to wrap up organizational structures into orderly 
packages. But often these straight lines connecting symmetrical boxes are 
nothing more than what one industrialist referred to as “the organizational 
chart we depart from." The stereotyped clichés expounded by some manage- 
ment organizations rarely fit the real situation. Compare a few of these 
with the insider’s organization chart above: 


1 Always define responsibilities clearly. 

2 Always give authority along with responsibilities. 

3 Never change a man’s job responsibilities without informing all con- 
cerned, 

4 Do not give the man more than one boss. 

5 Do not give orders to another supervisor's subordinates, 

6 Criticize subordinates only in private, 

7 Settle promptly disputes over authority or responsibility. 

8 Keep the man informed of his standing. 


We do not wish to imply that formal organizations are valueless; far 
from it. We wish to stress the point that human behavior cannot be neatly 
` put into a chart. Perhaps this is a good thing. At any rate, it is realistic. 


and are revealed through symbols, subtle permissions, and taboos— the 

ch + + 5" who sits with whom in 
the company dining room, whom you call by nickname, who has the key 
to the private washroom. One article introduces the problem of status 
hierarchies by this statement: “Tt is ambiguity of status and not over- 
emphasis that is most Provoking—one has only to think of the subtle prob- 


ing that goes on between two strangers in busine: 1 
n SS to 
the other fits in." find out just where 
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spelling out of what he can and can’t do, including even certain restrictions 
placed on his family. It is certainly not customary for the wife of an en- 
listed man to associate with the wife of an officer in many situations. 


The Nature of Status Differences. The tenet that all men are equal does 
not apply to military organizations, nor does it apply to industrial organ- 
izations. As a matter of fact, it does not apply in the home, in the school, 
or in the community. Even in the most democratic of societies, status 
differences are found at every economic and social level. The leading 
citizen in the political world may: have much less status when he travels 
in financial circles. The lowly clerk may be Mr. Big on the public golf 
links, In many organizations, however, and particularly in industry, status 
position is more constant. The president of the company maintains his 
status position in the office and in the mill, at church and at the country 
club, whether or not he is a good golfer. 

Within many business organizations, status not only is defined by the 
person's administrative rank but also is symbolized by rugs, pen sets, and 
other executive trappings. The visitor to the headquarters of a large modern 
corporation might well judge the relative importance of his vice-president 
acquaintance by whether he is taken to lunch in the executive dining room 
on the sixteenth floor or on the thirty-second floor. For some people and 
some situations it may bring status to "dress up" and for others the thing 
to do may be to "dress down." 


Status Symbols and Need Satisfaction. Juggling for the perquisites of 
rank and the acquisition of status symbols is characteristic in many parts of 
modern industry. Certain needs of the executive are satisfied by attaining 
rank and status symbols, Often the little privileges that go with an office 
are more important to an executive than a raise in salary. Of course the 
men at the top get the best of everything in any case, so they do not have 
to play the game of “going one up on" the other fellow. The real struggle 
occurs among vice-presidents and those in middle management. One ob- 
server reports that a major crisis arose in a large company when it bought 
a new type of posture chair to test on a few of its executives. Those left out 
were so miserable that one man, to save face, bought a chair with his own 
money and smuggled it into the office. Another reporter tells of a group of 
foremen who walked out on their job until management agreed to provide 
them with a separate table in the workers’ dining room adorned with a 
tablecloth and other appointments symbolizing their superior status. 

One large corporation changed job titles and then made a study of the 
effects on the people involved. It was found, for example, that changing a 
title from “staff engineer” to “plant engineering associate” enhanced the 
status of the man involved, Other changes in a positive direction included 
changing the title “clerk” to “confidential clerk,” “motor vehicle inspector” 
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to “motor vehicle supervisor,” “general plant employment supervisor" to 
“general plant personnel supervisor.” When a title was changed from 
“draftsman” to “tracer,” the study showed a loss rather than a gain in 
status. It was also found that even changing the name of the place where 
people worked was important. For example, employees preferred to say 
they worked “on the lower level" rather than “in the basement." Some 
workers prefer “incentive pay” to “piece rate.” Even the word “company 
often evokes a friendlier association than that of “corporation.” However, 
some executives prefer to say that they work for a “corporation” because 
it sounds more prestigious. The word “company” sounds less harsh. The 
word “corporation” sounds harder and more powerful, and this is an asso- 
ciation made by high-level leaders. It has been experimentally demonstrated 
in laboratory studies that people tend to match sounds with particular 
referents [15]. 

Upgrading job status is spreading. Says one psychologist “. . . the 
problem of household servants may be made better by new management 
and new status. The people who go into domestic service dislike having to 
deal with the middle-class housewife as a person and being subject to her 
directions, They prefer to work in teams, wear uniforms which help define 
their on-the-job roles, and to have an office through which the work is 
scheduled.” 

People themselves sometimes change their titles. It is, for example, com- 
mon to hear real estate salesmen refer to themselves as "counselors." Even 
the United States government is interested in semantics: the Post Office 
Department sends out notices on the use of words. For example, it is sug- 
gested that employees not refer to “junk mail,” but rather speak of “adver- 
tising media.” 

Other semantic differences show “news analyst” carries higher status 
than “reporter.” The word “salesman” gives way to “sales executive,” and 


it is most common to find “engineer” applied to a variety of routine jobs. 
Caste-like social distinctions are found in many different places, for ex- 
ample, “officers and their ladies" versus “enlisted men and their wives,” 
and in this technical age one may hear the accident of a space shot called 
an "engineering failure” as opposed to a “scientific success.” 

The struggle for status has been around a long time. The businessman’s 
lunch has been traced back to 40 B.c., beginning when a Roman innkeeper 
served a special meal for ship brokers “too busy to return to their villas.” 
This venture prospered early because, in part, the lunch symbolized suc- 
cess. Studies by the National Restaurant Association say that 69 percent 
of corporate executives play host at a business luncheon from one to three 
times a week and 53 percent are guests once or twice a week. Whereas 
downtown restaurants are showing reduced business at night, luncheon 
business is on the increase. And the symbols of success may completely 
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reverse themselves in time. Overseas travel via jet airplane became a symbol 
for "the executive who had to save time.” Three years later, as jet travel 
became commonplace, to go by ship was the thing to do; it gave the execu- 
tive “time to think.” The unlisted phone number, long a hallmark. of 
distinction for the few, has become nearly as common as a credit card. 

For status we may use the term “modernization” instead of “reform,” 
“industrial park” instead of “industrial area.” Sometimes we may wonder 
about the semantics of status when the barber is called a hair stylist, or 
why the one-time status symbol of wall-to-wall carpeting gives way to 
area rugs. So many communities have been labeled the “All-American City” 
that it has lost its significance. Even the corporate “seminar” has lost some 
of its status significance as a badge of success. What may be status in one 
community may go unnoticed in another; we may even define a small town 
as a place where status is judged by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
A city may even be rated in importance by its number of bomb threats. 
Status does not always imply the positive—witness how the automobile 
with a powerful engine has changed, in some quarters, from a status symbol 
to a pollution maker. 

Status symbols certainly are not restricted to business. Consider the 
names of farms, the pictures of bulls and horses painted on doors of 
station wagons, large block letters on sweaters, fraternity pins on blouses, 
ornamental lodge pins, and colorful military ribbons. Even pregnancy is 
sometimes a status symbol for the middle-aged woman, says one physician. 
We all struggle for status, whether we are high or low in any given hierarchy. 
One observer found many more people will cross illegally against the light 
at a busy traffic corner when a prosperous-looking man leads the way 
than when the same man repeats the performance dressed like a bum. Status 
seeking appears to be a universal form of behavior which we must con- 
sider in our attempts to understand human relations in industry and to 
cope with the many manifestations of status anxiety. One writer comment- 
ing on hierarchy structures in colleges concluded that even in such an 
intellectually oriented environment it is impossible to escape the implica- 
tions of status. : 

Professional people no doubt use words at times as much for their status 
value as for communication, and the manager does the same. Words have 
a way of becoming habitual, sometimes even hindering communication. No 
matter how carefully management may think it says it, workers often do not 
understand what the boss is trying to get across to them. One survey showed 
that only 12 percent of the workers fully comprehend the average company 
house-organ, and many stockholders cannot read the company financial 
report. 

Often terms that management uses mean little to the workers, but could 
be put in words that they can grasp. Some suggestions would include the 
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use of "company earnings" for “company revenues,” “sales tax” for “excise 
tax,” "efficient production” for “productivity” and “interest you have to 
pay” instead of “discount rate.” The worker may be unaffected by the 
word “strike” but become upset with “work stoppage,” even as does the 
professor who feels someone is attacking his status when questions are 
raised about “academic freedom." One commentator has made the point 
that when men are released from some of the artificialities of a stratified 
society, great individual differences in performance will emerge, and may 
lead to peaks and valleys of status as dramatic as those produced by hered- 
itary stratification. 


Status and Structure. One kind of status in business comes as a result of 
the administrative structure in which one man is boss and the other is sub- 
ordinate to him. This status relationship establishes differences in rank and 
designates the right (and often the obligation) to give orders. In another 
kind of status relationship the executive is deferred to by the worker, but 
he has no right to command the worker. The worker may step back and 
hold the door open for the manager, but the latter, as a general rule, has 
no right to demand such service unless the worker's job involves opening 
doors. A third kind of status relationship is found among men of equal 
rank. Here conflict often arises as the men compete for subtle indications 
of status dominance. One may observe this by watching two foremen vie 
for the attention of the superintendent; the one who gets told things first 
may feel himself more in the know and hence feel that he is in the position 
of more prestige. 


Iilogical Status Differences. Many of the status distinctions of our society 
do not make logical sense. The highly skilled master mechanic who works 
in the shop may be more important to the company than the clerk in the 
accounting office, and he may command much more pay. However, his 
status is generally considered inferior to that of the office worker. In effect, 
status hierarchy places the white-collar position above the blue-collar job, 
which in turn is higher than that of the day laborer. 

The relationship between status and wages is sometimes paradoxical. 
The $15,000-a-year manager is expected to have a higher status than the 
$9,000-a-year man. On the other hand, the $26,000-a-year union official 
may not command the social status of either. Within the framework of most 
industries, however, status hierarchies are associated with wage gradations 
and job classifications, and the man who makes more money holds more 
status prestige. 

Some aspects of status differences within a company make sense, and 
others do not. Most people would agree that the seniority of the folder 
worker entitles him to a higher status than that held by a young worker 
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even though the younger person may be more apt in his job than the man 
with the longer service. However, it can hardly be considered logical that 
the office boy who works in the research department has a higher status 
than the office boy who works in the engineering testing department. But in 
many instances he is made to feel superior. An even more illogical status 
differential has grown up in some industries where women doing the same 
| . work as men are regarded as inferior to them. In one. plant a strike was 
called when women were placed beside men on an assembly line, doing the 
same kind of work, The men maintained that this lowered the status of the 
job. 


STATUS AT DIFFERENT RANKS 


One way to portray status hierarchies in industry is to describe in detail 
the work situation of men in different ranks. For comparative purposes we 
shall describe the job of the foreman, the department head, the superin- 
tendent, the vice-president, and the president of a mythical manufacturing 
company. This will be followed by a description of the status differentials 
within the labor-union structure, where the worker finds what little status 
he has. 


The Foreman, The foreman is the first-line supervisor of the workers. In 
some companies he is definitely accepted as a part of management, in 
some he feels he is a part of labor. In other companies the foreman is in 
the awkward position of not being quite accepted by either management or 
labor. He spends a good part of the day on the floor, carrying out orders 
from above and seeing that work gets done. Though technically considered 
the first level of management, the foreman often feels that he really isn’t in 
the know. At the same time, the foreman is not accepted as a worker. 
Rarely does he belong to the workers’ union, and he must maintain a status 
position above those whom he supervises. His ability to maintain a distance 
from the workers and an identification with them at the same time is an 
indication of his degree of success as a foreman. 

The foreman usually starts the day at his desk looking over the work 
orders, After he has done his turn around the shop, getting work started, 
he sometimes talks with neighboring foremen and with his department 
head about plans for the day and about yesterday’s difficulties. Much of 
the foreman’s time is taken up listening to problems and making decisions 
as he circulates among the workers. To the workers, the foreman is the 
boss. He judges their work, maintains discipline, enforces the rules, gives 
orders, listens to their troubles, and tries to maintain smooth relations with 
the shop steward (the workers’ union spokesman). 
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The foreman often finds himself in a position so close to the work and 
the workers that he fails to get an overall view and becomes impatient 
with those in the hierarchies above him. He feels that many of the orders 
which come down from above are unreasonable, while at the same time 
he feels that the workers do not understand the company’s problems. The 
foreman is usually as impatient with paper work as is the enlisted man in 
the army. 

Of course, foremen differ widely in their personalities and attitudes. 
Some of them try to cover up for their men and their mistakes and resist 
putting in changes that upset established routine. Other foremen play the 
company-man role and are critical of the workers. 

Management often claims that the foreman needs more training, partic- 
ularly in the area of human relations. (The foreman's superiors often fail 
to tell him that what they mean by *human relations" is that he is to follow 
orders, get the work done, and keep the problems at a minimum.) 

As the workers see him, the foreman is to represent their views to 
management and to protect them from excessive pressures from above. 
He is viewed as the vital first link in labor-management relations and is 
expected to know all the answers, 

And what does the foreman think about his status? There seems to be 


one universal attitude: he feels that he never has enough authority to carry 
out his responsibilities. 


The Department Head. The department head, or chief, as he is some- 
times called, is unquestionably a part of management. His relationship to 
the workers is quite different from that of the foreman. Whereas the fore- 
man deals directly with the workers in getting the job done, the depart- 
ment head uses the foreman as the buffer for his demands. In problems of 
discipline of the workers, failure to meet production quotas, or worker 
complaints, the department head centers his attention on the foreman. 
He thus avoids becoming involved in many energy-sapping frictions with 
the men, while at the same time he can play the role of the big boss. 

The department head spends much of his time at his desk away from 
the work location. He reads reports, screens the type of information that 
should be passed up the line, and filters out the communications coming 
down which he feels should be passed along to the foreman. The head is 
in a position to know what is going on, since he spends a great deal of 
time in conferences with other department heads, with design and test 
engineers, with inspectors, and with other staff people. He has his ego 


boosted by showing VIPs through the department and by having his advice 
sought as a line officer. 


The department head is actuall 
Boing on in the shop. Hence he 
keep him informed. This depen 
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hold over the chief in order to get his cooperation when it is most needed. 
It is through the department head that foremen indirectly have a voice in 
the lower-level decision making. 

The workers see just enough of the department head to know that he 
exists; hence they often let the foreman know that he, too, has a boss. The 
head can overrule the foreman, or he can make a decision without having 
to cope with its consequences. If the chief is friendly, the workers feel he 
is a last resort to hear serious complaints. If he is unfriendly, then the 
workmen feel that no one will listen to them directly, and they turn their 
complaints into formal channels through their union steward. 

Psychologically, the department head is in an awkward position. He 
frequently does not possess as much formal education as the engineers with 
whom he works, but he is above the level of the foremen, the group from 
which he was most likely chosen for his present job. He is the last visible 
authority for the workers. He is consulted in some decisions and left out 
of others. Though primarily management-minded and officially a part of 
management, the department head is nevertheless in the quandary of not 
quite knowing just where he does stand. The brass decide at any given 
time whether or not he is to be included in making policy or procedural 
changes. 


The Superintendent. The superintendent, or works manager, is in the 
top-management bracket. Psychologically, at least, he is quite far away 
from the actual work of the plant. He keeps in touch with its activities 
through conferences, reports from department heads, memos, and data 
sheets. In the larger companies the superintendent often functions under 
the vice-president in charge of manufacturing and so is the eyes and the 
ears for his boss, helping to make policy recommendations above the level 
of everyday details. He is in a status position which allows him to disagree 
with the ideas of vice-presidents (up to a point!) as he upholds the impor- 
tance of getting the work turned out. The manufacturing superintendent 
is often a case-hardened old-timer who has risen through the ranks from 
foreman. He may or may not have much formal education, but he knows 
the plant and as a consequence has good cause for feeling secure in his job. 
At the same time the superintendent sometimes shows defensive behavior 
in resisting changes suggested by the top brass. In some respects the super- 
intendent holds a status position, at least in the plant, above that of vice- 
presidents, even though they outrank him. 


The Vice-president. Vice-presidents are frequently in an awkward status 
position, They have often come into the company from outside or have 
come up through staff positions in sales, engineering, accounting, or some 
other specialty, and hence do not have a detailed knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the company as a whole. Vice-presidents sometimes hold the rank 
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for public relations reasons (this is particularly true at the assistant-vice- 
president level) and are the attenders of meetings and luncheons. They are 
often active in community affairs. Vice-presidents, save those who merely 
hold the title for prestige reasons, are in policy-making positions and hence 
have much power. By the time a man has reached the level of vice-president, 
he “is high enough to be shot at,” as one observer put it. He has status, but 
he has to continue the competition game to hold his power—a situation 
clearly portrayed in the novel Executive Suite. It is at the vice-president 
level, as well as at certain lower executive levels, that we find the man’s 
industrial status carrying over into the community. He is named to important 
civic committees and to boards of directors, and he usually expends much 
energy in playing the role of the important man around town. 


The President. “The most lonesome man in the organization” is one way 
this man has been described. He has status, and he possesses so many 
symbols of his status that he can afford not to flourish his rank for prestige 
purposes. Most presidents are professional managers and have attained 
their position because they have real ability and a strong constitution. The 
president is a lonesome man for several reasons. In the first place, he faces 
certain problems that only he can deal with. Not only does he have to 
steer his organization so that it will meet the ever-present problems of 
competition; also, he must keep abreast of the social, economic, and po- 
litical changes that affect business, Second, the president has virtually no 
one of his own status who can listen to his complaints or share his frustra- 
tions, He cannot become too confidential with other people in the organiza- 
tion for fear of revealing some of his own weaknesses. He must be very 
cautious of his statements because his every word may be interpreted as a 
commitment or policy indication. The new president soon finds that his old 
vice-presidential acquaintances gradually begin seeing less and less of him 
as he expands outward, as he attends more and. more dinners and business 


meetings. These outside contacts, which make it possible for him to get to 


know other top executives in other co; ‘ 
" : mpanies, mean ay 
for his old friends. P 5 that he has less time 
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model for the rest of management, and being unable to afford the luxury of 
competing with anyone else in the firm. In general, almost every man, 
regardless of the size of his company, reported that he did not know what 
it was to be president until after he had settled down into the job. On 
the positive side, the job of president carries with it satisfaction of self- 
realization; on the negative side, it brings the distaste of being treated 
as an office instead of a person, and often as the symbolic whipping boy. 
Opportunity to build, innovate, and receive the rewards of prestige and 
income help to offset the intangibles of accomplishment. 

As one president remarked, “When I was farther down in the hierarchy 
I wanted more status, Now that I have it, I do not have time to recognize 
it nor the energy to enjoy it.” 


STATUS WITHIN THE UNION 


One mistake commonly made by the lay person is to believe that unions 
are organized along the same lines as management. To be sure, the usual 
structure of a union local presents a hierarchy made up of members, 
stewards, executive board, and a chairman of the board; the organizational 
chart of the large international union may look like, that of any sizable 
corporation. But the union functions quite differently. 


Power-status Paradox. Iu the local union the hierarchy is not one of au- 
thority where the steward is over the members, and the chairman is boss. 
The chairman does not give orders or make decisions which can be forced 
on those below him. Although the chairman of the local may have status 
in one way, he does not have power status as does the foreman, the de- 
partment head, or the superintendent in management. The workers do not 
have to take orders from the officials of their local unions, and locals do 
not have to follow the dictates of any higher headquarters. The president 
of a large union, such as the AFL-CIO, and his executive board may have 
the official right to negotiate contracts and to function in many ways 1n 
collective bargaining. They may agree to a new contract with a company, 
and they may use all the prestige of their office to get the locals to agree 
to it; but they cannot guarantee that the union membership will accept it. 
One of the frustrating situations facing management in negotiating with a 
union is that it must work out agreements which not only satisfy the union 
officials but are also acceptable to the union membership. Although unions 
are becoming better organized, they still are rather loosely coordinated, It 
is not just window dressing when we hear that the larger international un- 


ions at times refer problems down to the lowest levels for decision. They 


have to. 
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Worker Status. It is through his identification with the union that the 
worker has status. It is through the union that he feels strength and has a 
means to fight power with power. Whereas the man in management possesses 
symbols of status represented by titles, executive dining rooms, and com- 
pany airplanes, the union man identifies himself with the heroic figures of 
union movements and the folklore of struggle. He can express himself 
through such traditional songs as “I’m a Union Man.” The union leader, 
regardless of his power and prestige, is never allowed to forget that he has 
risen to his position through his ability to get and maintain the support of 
his fellow union members. This is quite a contrast to the management 
executive who attains position through the approval of his superiors. We 
shall elaborate on this important point in a later chapter dealing with labor- 
management relations. 


The Union Officers. When the union leader moves up from the local 
through regional and district offices into headquarters, he moves into a 
different world. While in the local, whether he was a steward or chairman 
of the executive board, he was still a worker, paid for his work, Union 
activities were extracurricular. As he moves up and his union activities 
demand full attention, the union officer goes entirely on the union payroll. 
In a psychological sense he has moved up above the rank and file and is no 
longer accepted as one of them. Consequently, even the most popular 
union leaders feel insecure when they lose touch with the boys in overalls. 
If a union official becomes too friendly with management, he jeopardizes 
his leadership role, unless at the same time he continues to make gains for 
the workers. Herein lies at least one basic cause of so much industrial 
conflict. 

k At most levels, union salaries are modest compared to executive jobs in 
industry, save at the very highest levels. (The salaries of the top officers 
of the AFL-CIO, for example, are above those of many top officers in 
business.) Men who work their way to the top of the union ladder and hold 
their positions are as much the executive type as any that may be found in 
high positions in industry. The rabble-rousing-organizer type rarely, if 
ever, reaches a high union position, But however skillful the top union 
official becomes socially, economically, or politically, the system which put 


him into his status position constantly reminds him that his power comes 
from the group. 


ORGANIZATIONAL COMPLEXITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


The administrative organization of most companies is in effect a more 
complicated structure in terms of the responsibilities of its leaders than 
we are accustomed to thinking. Men in management now supervise ex- 
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penditures of money on a scale that would have financed ancient wars or 
supported large kingdoms. They must, at least to some extent, understand 
the design and operation of specialized equipment and the complexities of 
modern accounting procedures; they must understand something of the 
importance of product research, the mechanisms of mass production, and 
the basic assumptions underlying the marketing of manufactured goods. 
The modern manager should know at least the fundamental principles 
underlying personnel selection, training, the division of labor, and the ap- 
portioning of rewards. Modern management must provide storage facilities, 
utilize transportation, set prices, scrutinize credits, direct publicity, and 
energize salesmanship. Management must raise funds, market securities, 
account for values, watch costs, meet liabilities, pay dividends, and stand 
answerable to public opinion, The evolution of business has compelled the 
formulation of principles and the invention of administrative mechanisms 
to aid proprietors in the task of management. The aim of an administrative 
organization is to establish such a series of relationships between the indi- 
viduals involved in an enterprise that joint action without conflict is possible 
in the accomplishment of a common task. 


Problem of Ego Identification, The preceding paragraph was paraphrased 
from a textbook on industrial organization published in 1925 [13]. The 
problems of administrative organization are even more complex today 
than they were three decades ago. Worthy, writing on organizational struc- 
ture and employee morale, says that the most important and fundamental 
cause of poor management-employee relationships is overcomplexity of 
organizational structure [36]. 


In viewing many business enterprises, one cannot but be impressed by the 
number of different departments and subdepartments into which they are 
divided, and the extent to which the activities of both individuals and groups 
have been highly specialized. In a very large number of cases, employees per- 
form only elementary, routine functions because jobs have been broken down 
"scientifically" into their most elementary components. The resulting specializa- 
tion undoubtedly has certain advantages, such as requiring less skilled people, 
shorter training time, etc. In many cases, however, the process has been carried 
to such extremes that jobs have little inherent interest or challenge; operations 
have been reduced to the simplest possible repetitive level and the worker 
makes nothing he can identify as a product of his own skill. 


To a large extent employees in industry today have been deprived of 
the sense of doing interesting, significant work. They often feel little re- 
sponsibility for the work tasks they are assigned. Increasing supervisory 
pressure to maintain production often creates resistance. At times the 
workers show only passive resistance by failing to respond to pressure or 
by finding some means to avoid it. In strongly unionized companies, how- 
ever, resistance takes a more active form: the employees band together to 
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exert pressure against supervision and management. In short, one of the 
basic human relations problems in industry is establishing some ego iden- 
tification with the end product of the work the individual performs. Workers 
and managers alike will protect their ego, sometimes paying a high price 
in doing so. 


TOWARD A GLOBAL VIEW OF HUMAN PROBLEMS 


The behavioral scientist must function within a complex organizational 
setting. Before turning to the following chapters which detail what the 
psychologist in industry and other organizations does, let us take a more 
global look at the types of human problems which face organizational 
leaders in industry. 

Lest the reader get the impression that it is a form of weakness to b 
concerned about human relations, let him ponder a significant statement 
by an executive vice-president of a modern industrial corporation. 


While I am very definitely pro human relations, I am also pro toughminded- 
ness, making practical decisions, self-discipline, profit consciousness, high stand- 
ards of performance, individual initiative, creative imagination, hiring able men, 
firing misfits, and above all getting results, What is more, I do not see any conflict 
between one and the other [29]. 


To understand organizational behavior one must recognize that it is a 
product of human sentiments, sometimes nonlogical, affected by personal 
hopes and aspirations, and complicated by customs and traditions. 

It is a matter of record that orientation of leaders toward the under- 
standing of human behavior will make cooperative action easier, bring 
about better understanding between people, and reduce human frustration 
and conflict, Understanding human behavior has been shown in organiza- 
tion after organization to be the essential force in promoting group purposes 
without bringing about a loss of personal identity. In short, establishing 
effective human relations promotes not conformity, but individual integrity; 
not happiness, but the right to work out one's own salvation. 


Elements of Effective Human Relations, What are the basic elements neces- 
sary for the establishment of effective human relations in industry? Schoen 
[29] lists ten aspects of behavior which the effective industrial leader has 
learned to be concerned with in everyday practical situations: 


1 An underlying element of his a 
understand them; that is, he tends to a 
2 He has an awareness of and se; 


pproach to other people is an attempt to 
ccept people as they are. 


nsitivity to differences between his outlook 
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and another man’s yet is able to maintain his own point of view in the face of 
such differences. 

3 He has an ability to respond to and understand not only the logical content 
of what other people say but also the feelings and sentiments implied by their 
words and their behavior. 

4 He has some awareness of his own nature and of the impact of his behavior 
on other people. 

5 He understands clearly the nature of the social structure or social system 
of which he is a part. 

6 He is realistic about the existence of a hierarchy of authority, responsibility, 
status, and position in his particular organization and is alert to how this 
hierarchy affects people’s behavior, including his own. 

7.» taking action in an organizational situation, he is able to predict (within 
limits) how the organization will respond, 

8 In taking action, he makes use of those generalizations about social phe- 
nomena which he has constructed and tested by his own experience, and at the 
same time he continually watches for the unique elements in every concrete 
situation. 

9 He realizes that human relations and its point of view are nor concerned 
with making everyone happy or sugar-coating harsh reality. . 

10 He knows that human relations are not, and should not be equated in toto 
with, the job of management or executive leadership. 


These ideas were written by a business executive in a business magazine. 
They cover, of course, only a small segment of what we regard as the 
subject area of organizational psychology. They are presented here to illus- 
trate the point that the scientific and clinical approach to problems of human 
behavior is vitally important to modern industry. They are included also 
to show that the inherent problems of organizational complexities may be, 
at least to a degree, better understood when we can spell out more about 
human nature, 
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Chapter d EN 


Government and 
Other Organizations 


The preceding chapter discussed industrial and labor organizations; this 
chapter continues with the description of some other organizations which 
serve the public good and function within a government-industrial-social 
complex. We shall also see what organizations have in common and end 
the chapter with a consideration of organizational change and theory. 

Blau and Scott [11] say the distinctive characteristic of commonweal 
organizations is that the public-at-large is their prime beneficiary, often, 
although not necessarily, to the exclusion of the very people who are the 
object of the organization’s endeavor. Examples are the State Department, 
military services, police and fire departments. In such organizations the pub- 
lic must possess the means of controlling the ends they serve. While external 
democratic control is essential, the internal structure of these organizations 
is expected to be bureaucratic, governed by the criterion of efficiency. 
Three problems characterize organizations of the commonwealth. First, there 
is the problem of power, exemplified by the military service. The existence 
of such a force creates the danger that it can be used to dominate the society 
that produced it. Second, the problem of promoting extraordinary perform- 
ances requires very select personnel who often are hard to recruit and keep. 
Third, a special problem is posed for organizations that are required to deal 
with society’s outcasts, such as prisoners. Public organizations in some ways 
cannot win; in serving one element of a community they may antagonize 
another. In contrast to a business organization which has built-in commu- 
nication systems, many public organizations are made up of an aggregate of 
people unrelated to one another. They are somewhat like mutual-benefit 
associations with the double purpose of remaining strong enough to survive 
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and yet maintaining the freedoms that permit the democratic establishment 
of common objectives. 

It is useful to describe organizations in the way they make administrative 
decisions, Simon [40] says decisions are based on two types of premises. 
First, there are factual premises which are subject to empirical testing in 
order to ascertain their truth or falsity. Second, there are value premises, 
which are not subject to such tests since they are concerned not with what 
“is” but with what “ought” to be. The first has to do with the choice of 
means, the second with the choice of ends. Rational behavior may be viewed 
as consisting of means-ends chains. i 

In contrast to the public or social organization that emerges whenever 
men are living together, industrial organizations come about for a certain 
purpose. They are established in order to produce goods or services that can 
be sold for a profit, Workers organize unions in order to increase their bar- 
gaining power with employers. In describing government organizations, 
outside (as well as some inside) observers may tend to see them as less 
efficient than some business firms. This, of course, may be true in some cases, 
but it is important to remember that they differ in their goals and in the 
degrees of freedom of operation, In making comparative studies one will 
find some negatives often apply to organizations across the board. It may 
be important to remember that, in general, the direction of responsibility is 
more complicated in the public organization; there is often much political 
responsibility. Government organizations, such as tax collectors and police, 
have an authority relationship with clients not found in businesses. From the 
point of view of clients, government organizations which offer services are 
Serb Du ar esed hd S of administrators and experts in hos- 
N AES aie td p, organizations, and especially in colleges 

quite different from the usual industrial organization. 


This accounts, in no small measure, for the difficulty in coordination within 
a government-industrial-society complex [13, 21, 28, 33]. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


When we think of governments we probably have associations of the de- 
partments of federal internal revenue, the state highway, and the local 
police. These, and thousands of other organizations for public service, we 
call by the ambiguous term bureaucracy which evokes feelings of centralized 
power, planned economy, impersonal officialdom, rigidity, and red tape 
Technically, bureaucracy is a System of carrying on the GASES of ieii- 
ment by means of bureaus, each controlled by a chief heading a c ile tion 
of government officials. At the national level we may think RÀ o ain bii 
as a collection of bureaus made up of career civil servants as BT as pe 
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litical appointees, where even the federal budget is a political document. 
The ends of a governmental agency are assumed to be service determined by 
legislative enactment or executive order. The growth in the size and power 
of public bureaucracy raises issues with respect to both those working for 
public agencies and those subject to their authority. Psychologists have be- 
come a part of this growth, as some 2,000 of them today serve the federal 
government in over twenty agencies. 

Frankel [18] has given a view of the government, telling of the pressures 
officials operate under and of their exceptional sense of commitment. He 
describes a climate where there is inertia, inyolving a process where ideas 
are watered down; where once things have happened they tend to become 
regarded as manifestations of an unchangeable higher reason. In all this 
vastuess the man who has to write a report or execute a policy sees only 
part of the whole picture—other people carry it out. The individual is said 
to be caught in the dilemmas of governing, where timing is an art in a set- 
ting of one crisis after another. 

Most of us have some familiarity with our local police departments and 
with their specific locality problems; we perhaps think of highways in terms 
of accidents and chug-holes. These organizations have received some 
attention, but in terms of research they have not been studied as extensively 
as federal organizations. Let us begin our highlights of the federal organiza- 
tions with brief mention of postal service and then proceed to studies of the 
Internal Revenue Service and the United States State Department. 


United States Post Office. Government agencies have been repeatedly studied 
by professions, described by amateurs, and as is characteristic of most of 
us in our own organizations, caricatured for their inefficiency. The United 
States Post Office Department reports it receives about 600,000 complaints 
a year. We might remember this figure but forget that one single mail 
carrier handles about 114,000 pieces of mail a year. If a trophy were given 
to one agency for the negative attention it receives, the winner would be the 
United States Post Office Department; criticism ranges from stamps that 
won't stick to archaic management. Since the organization handles over 75 
billion pieces of mail each year and recruits many personnel who often do 
not apply for jobs in the private sector, it has unique problems. It is an 
organization that comes in day-to-day contact with most of us and there- 
fore is quite visible. We relate to the mail service emotionally—the mailman 
brings us bills, goods news, and bad news; for the lonely he is company, 
for the harassed executive he brings just another problem. Maybe we are 
so harsh in our criticism because the department is a member of our family. 
One Postmaster General has said, “No one really runs the Post Office. It is 
oversized, under-managed, and shackled with many unmotivated people.” 
Opportunities for advancement are poor, even for the most dedicated em- 
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ployees: 60 percent of all postal workers retire in the same grade in which 
they entered. Mail is handled much like it was a century ago. It has over 
700,000 employees, no larger than some efficient private corporations. The 
Post Office Department has long been saddled with methods few private 
profit-making organizations could tolerate. This is one reason that in 1970 
Congress changed it to a more independent, corporationlike structure. 


Internal Revenue Service. Greiner et al. [21] spent almost three years 
studying the organizational climate of the Internal Revenue Service based 
upon the managerial-grid approach to organization development (see p. 
207). This program draws upon a normative theory of problem-solving 
behavior in organizational settings. The theory defines “task” and “human” 
styles of decision making. Blake and Mouton [10] describe five alternativ 
styles for bringing these two dimensions together and propose an “integrat- 
ing" style more effective for maximizing production and motivation than 
four other styles of “compromising,” “directing,” “smoothing,” or “with- 
drawing.” The integrating style requires that task and human demands be 
brought together in an innovative way so as to enhance both task accom- 
plishment and human motivation. Decisions are made after soliciting the 
ideas of others while seeking their commitment to a specific course of action. 

The compromising style is one where task and human concerns are seen 
as only partly reconcilable; decisions are watered down through a bargaining 
process. The directing style is one where task concerns and uniform 
practices take precedence over human concerns. Here decisions are pro- 
grammed by higher authority and handed down for implementation to lower 
levels. The smoothing style is designed to keep people happy. And finally, 
the withdrawing style results in neglect or avoidance of both task and 
human concerns. Conflict is left unrecognized; buck-passing is engaged in 
as decisions are sat on or passed up the line. Higher authority is deferred 
to while policies and regulations are left unquestioned. 

The Revenue Service's 60,000 employees, about half of them ac- 
countants and lawyers, are responsible for processing over 100 million tax 
returns and $140 billion, annually. Organizationally, IRS is set up both 
geographically and functionally, and directed out of Washington. The 
managerial-grid program had in mind three Objectives: (1) to move the 
problem-solving behavior of individuals and teams within districts toward 


the integrating style, (2) to alter the climate of each district organization so 
that it reflected and reinforced an integrating approach, and (3) to improve 
the overall performance of each district. 

Findings were reported in terms of organizational climates and how 
employees responded to different styles. Questionnaire results showed that 


for each of the three years studied the dominant or directing climate was 
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consistently chosen more than others in all districts. There was a pervasive 
pattern throughout all eight districts. Managers agreed with each other, as did 
technical employees with other technical employees. The smoothing climate 
was ranked last in choice of the employees, probably because its strong 
emphasis on keeping people happy is in direct opposition to the dominant 
or directing climate, which stresses task over people. The integrating climate 
ranked second, quite possibly because it is the only style that gives as 
much emphasis to task as the primary directing style. The withdrawing 
approach, in third place, was presumably chosen as a good complementer, a 
resp: ase to a directing style. There were some variations from district to 
district. In one the compromising climate ranked next to last; in another last. 
But what about subclimates? 


Table 1/ Preferred Task Relationship Subclimates 
(Ranks for a Typical District—Third Year) 


Preferred Subclimate for: 
Internal District External Relationships with 

Behavior Relationships with Relationships the National and 
Style Employees with Taxpayers Regional Offices 
Integrating Ist 3rd 2nd 
Compromising 4th 5th Ist 
Directing 2nd Ist Sth 
Smoothing 3rd 4th 4th 
Withdrawing Sth 2nd 3rd 


source: Greiner, L. E., et al. [21]. 


Table 1 shows preferred task relationship subclimates for a typical 
district during the third year of measurement. Note that employees prefer 
an integrating style for internal district operations because of close work 
proximity and interdependent task activities. On the other hand, external 
relationships with the taxpayer are only temporary, neither party is respon- 
sible to the same higher authority, and legal constraints are a paramount 
concern. Thus, a directing approach toward taxpayers is possibly more 
desirable, Note also that the directing approach comes in last when dealing 
with national and regional offices. Employees prefer compromising as the 
primary climate in headquarters—field relationships. Maybe it is less fun 
to be on the receiving end of a directing climate. What would the taxpayer 
say? 

We conclude that the IRS probably needs to develop a consistent direct- 
ing approach toward taxpayers in order to stay within legal boundaries. 
However, a different approach may be desirable for the internal management 
of geographically dispersed districts. But is it possible to have a different 
climate for employee-management relationships? For both management and 
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employees to tolerate one climate which emphasizes consistency and an- 
other which promotes flexibility is a heavy psychological and organizational 
burden. 


A Study of the Department of State. Argyris [1] reports on some causes of 
organizational ineffectiveness within the United States Department of State 
in Washington related to norms of the hiring system and their consequences, 
to interpersonal styles, and to the decision-making climate. The study 
describes a condition where it may be better to live with a situation than to 
try for an answer which very likely will be negative. The State Department 
is a climate where behavior is often regulated by title, protocol, and words. 
The analysis focuses on the Department as a social system and not upon 
the service officers as individuals. Says he: “As a result of my work with 
the Foreign Service Officers I have come to respect their intellectual 
integrity, their strength of character, exemplified by their willingness to dig 
deeply into their own organization in order to set the foundations for its 
future development.” 

The Department has been described as so sluggish that it makes 
“corridor diplomacy” almost inevitable; one of its biggest problems is 
getting people to accept and enlarge their responsibility. There is indi- 
vidual fear both of being engulfed by the system and that it will not be 
y changed. "The living system rewards certain types of interpersonal styles, 

helps to create a perception of the Foreign Service as being a rather closed 
club, induces a degree of blindness on the part of the members concerning 
their impact on each other and on ‘outsiders,’ and generates an intricate 

_ hetwork of organizational defenses that makes the members believe that 
changing it may be very difficult if not impossible.” 

By living system is meant the way people actually behave, the way they 
think and feel, the way they deal with each other. It includes both the for- 
mal and the informal activities; it represents how things are done, not 
merely how they are supposed to be done. It is, in brief, the norms created 
and maintained by the members, where people under stress tend to look for 
support, These norms include several specific things about the Department 
of State: first, a withdrawal from interpersonal difficulties and conflict 
where steering away from direct confrontation of issues leads to bureau- 
cratic maneuverings to reach people “indirectly,” “carefully,” “safely.” The 
second norm is characterized as not being open about SSH OHST prob- 
lems or substantive issues that can be threatening to people, especially 
superiors and peers. This leads to a low degree of risk takin and E ue 
menting; trust will also be low. A third characteristic that BiMnatd the 
living system was that the appropriate reaction to aggressive fighting or 
openly competitive behavior was to distrust it and to withdraw Sm Ee 
confrontation. A norm also exists suggesting that the appropriate response 
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to aggressiveness is to withdraw and to judge the individual negatively but 
not to tell him. At the verbal level, Foreign Service personnel respond with 
correct phrases—‘treating people as individuals," “confidence in people." 
It has been estimated that the State Department virtually drowns in a 
river of words to the tune of 15 million a month. At the behavior level, 
leadership involved domination and control, but with diplomacy and polite- 
ness. 

In studies of conference tapes, comparing efforts to make leaders more 
open to learning improved ways of managing people and solving problems, 
Argyris found State Department conferences more difficult to unfreeze 
than those involving industrial leaders. In Figure 6.1, A represents a typi- 
cal industrial top executive group that has learned an above-average 
amount during the conference. Graph B represents the learning curve of 
the best State Department group in the study. 

Interviews with Foreign Service officers confirmed the overall view that 
the living system is characterized by conformity, suppressed emotions and 
interpersonal issues, and resistance to taking risks and responsibility. They 
felt there was an underutilization of people's capabilities, overstaffing to 
meet crises. “Once the crisis is over it is hard to cut back—that's bureauc- 
racy. . . . Those who have the desire and the competence to take risks and 
enlarge their responsibility may not do so because they are embedded in a 
living system—all systems, including universities, seem to be plagued with 
these problems.” 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizational control structure relates in large measure to where the 
organization gets its funds for support. Elementary and secondary educa- 
tional systems may receive local, state, and federal support, and in indirect 
ways this is true of many colleges and universities, including some private 
Ones. State-supported institutions are controlled financially, to a large ex- 
tent, by legislatures and politicians; private universities by corporate trus- 
tees. Leadership power within an educational institution derives largely 
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Figure 6.1 Openness to learning. (After Argyris [1].) 
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from specific positions, such as department head, or from various personali- 
ties with persuasive skills, including student leaders. 

All organizations endeavor to enforce standards of performance and 
norms of behavior, but these may differ markedly. Some organizations 
have a limited range of influence where they attempt to control only some 
of the activities carried out in the organization. The prison, for example, 
is more pervaded than pervasive. Many of the norms affecting behavior in 
the prison have been set and are enforced by other social groups such as 
the communities from which the inmates come and to which they usually 
return. Other organizations attempt to control most of the activities that 
take place within them, but few of those carried on outside. Graduate 
schools are a case in point. This is in contrast to other organizations. 
Churches, for instance, are much interested in affecting behavior outside 
them, such as family activities and educational standards (24, 27, 43]. 

The growing militancy of teachers, particularly in public schools, ha: 
been due to at least two causes. First, the mounting competition for mem 
bers and power between the old, but now rapidly growing, American Fed 
eration of Teachers, an AFL-CIO affiliate, and the larger professionally 
oriented National Education Association. Second, teachers are in a strug- 
gle for economic-social status, for political recognition, and for even physi- 
cal protection within the school itself as social problems become focused on 
school settings. Teachers want a stronger hand in determining their own 
professional fate. In the affluent suburbs they sometimes cannot afford to 
live in their school's high tax district, and in the anonymity of the city their 
school may serve no identifiable community or neighborhood. 

Education, at all levels public and private, is today America's largest 
business, dollarwise. This adds to the complexities of its problems. 


The University as a Firm. An industrial firm desires to maximize profits; 
the nonprofit organization, however, is presumed to have some other set of 
goals. Should we consider the college or university as an economic institu- 
tion [43]? 

The institution of higher education meets many of the criteria which 
define a firm, In terms of money such nonprofit organizations as the gov- 
ernment, educational institutions, churches, and foundations account for 
more than one-fourth of our gross national product. Higher education re- 
ceives almost 50 percent of its support from governmental sources, local, 
state, or federal. It produces and sells a product. The organizational struc- 
ture is much the same as a profit-oriented corporation. The academic insti- 
tution in many respects is "in sales"; it has goals of preserving, transmitting, 
and creating knowledge. Colleges and universities are paid by various agen- 
cies for research output. In terms of students, different institutions produce 
different products, and this is related to the fact that each brings in a dif- 
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ferent raw material. Administrators speak of the number of square feet of 
floor space per student, so many students per full-time faculty member, 
number of library books per student, and similar ratios. 

The university model is equivalent to the utility-maximization model of 
consumer theory. If endowment is spent or loans are taken out against 
future income, the capability to produce the outputs in the future is re- 
duced. If it is decided that a university should produce a certain set of 
outputs, equations can be written which indicate the expected needs for 
inputs, Whatever the ratio of graduate student cost to the cost of under- 
graduates, it is clear that without significant technological progress in the 
field c? education, the cost ratio will steadily climb. Education tends to be 
a labor-type industry in some respects, and it has its labor troubles. In some 
places even faculties are joining unions, because some young members 
resent the lack of participation in promotion decisions. One conflict, of 
course, relates to the fact that a university in some ways operates as an 
aristocracy of talent [12]. Again, the research-versus-teaching conflict may 
leave the young instructor in a quandary. He wants to develop in both 
directions and looks to older members of the department for guidance. 
But these men may also be in conflict, seasoned with a supplement of 
cynicism and wisdom. In one university which was struggling to keep a 
high status, two memos arrived on each staff member's desk the same day. 
One came from an associate department head congratulating the group on 
its weekly sessions relating to teaching an introductory course. The other 
was a position paper, from the department head, stating that “too much 
time is being spent on teaching seminars. . . . We are committed to use 
graduate students in teaching to give them experience, but let them learn by 
trial and error. The staff is spending time on teaching problems that can 
better be spent on research leading to publication.” 

Much as industries are changed by outputs from research and develop- 
ment, colleges are changed by the inputs of new faculty from graduate 
schools. It may be that as more of them become professors the “level of 
our political awareness and cultural values will indubitably change” [24]. 


College President as Executive. Like every executive, the college presi- 
dent’s responsibilities are varied and unbounded. He has committed himself 
to making an institution thrive, within a framework of "institutions run by 
amateurs to train professionals." Presidents, deans, and department heads 
here are classified as “amateurs” in that they rarely have had formal train- 
ing for administrative work. The president must raise money, balance the 
budget, participate in setting institutional goals, work with faculty to create 
an environment that encourages learning, and recruit and maintain a high 
quality of faculty. The president must relate to a variety of audiences—stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, government agencies, donors, politicians, commu- 
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nity leaders and dissidents, parents, and others. This is a requirement far 
beyond the scope of the typical industrial executive. The university presi- 
dent operates in a climate where the defense of traditional practices is 
wrapped in a flag of academic freedom. In a later chapter we shall talk 
about executive behavior at more length. For now we wish merely to make 
the point that if a man's chief aim in life were to be comfortable and to be 
liked, he would choose an easier occupation than that of college president 


[41]. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the many community organizations we choose two for brief discussion 
— hospitals, which are old and staid, and consumer organizations, which ar: 
relatively new and unstructured. Most of us know about both. 

In a review of the studies of many types of organizations we have gar- 
nered the feeling that researchers tend to emphasize the negative rather 
than to accentuate the positive. Perhaps we may conclude that most studies 
were made in the first place in order to seek leases for organizational 
improvement. In the descriptions which have been given in previous pages 
this has been exemplified, but nowhere is the "good" and the "bad" in 
organizations better spelled out for the majority of us than in hospitals. 
Here most of us, at one time or another, have had personal experiences. 
We know the good points—the saving of a life, expertise of professional 
people, advanced technology based upon basic research, and treatment by 
many resourceful personnel. We are grateful that so much of our best talent 
enters the field knowing the price they must pay in negatives, where success 
seems to fall somewhere between dream and reality. Said one observer: 
"In our expanding population community needs have grown at a rate 
exceeding our present capacity for solution; hospitals and institutions of 
higher learning are common examples.” 


Hospitals. Hospitals constitute the fourth largest business in the United 
States; their operating costs are enormous and are on a steep incline 
[14, 33]. Physical hospitals have been called “financial sink holes" and 
mental hospitals the “shame of the states.” Job-satisfaction studies show 
their employees are generally dissatisfied with their working climate. In 
terms of theory hospitals may be thought of as established on belief sys- 
tems and cultural yalues which are interdependent with technology. Tasks 
are often embedded within an authoritative structure where the primary 
task is to alter the state of Auman material—humans who are self- 
activating, potentially recalcitrant, fragile, and invested with all sorts of 
characteristics provided by cultural definitions. Organizational structure is 
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changed both by cultural demands and technological innovations. Hospitals 
seem always beset by a shortage of trained nurses. One study of 842 nurses 
found that in addition to withdrawals from professional service because of 
marriage or childbirth, many leave hospitals because of an unfavorable 
psychological climate where there is a lack of professional integration [28]. 

The differences between hospitals and most organizations center around 
how people fit in. For example, nurses are a group caught between two 
lines of authority, administrative and medical. The doctor is both staff 
(specatized skills) and line (responsible for productive effort). He is also 
a "guest" in the house; he brings in his own patients and uses the facilities, 
but he is not a bona-fide member of the organization in the usual sense 
of being reimbursed by it and subject to its authority. Yet, the doctor exer- 
cises control, serves in a bureaucratic role, and to some degree has his own 
interests tied to the interests of the hospital. The social stratification within 
a hospital complex is enormous; doctors rank higher in the system than 
nurses and nurses higher than attendants. Doctors talk more in conferences 
and make more decisions. Administrators seem to function in many 
respects as outsiders. 

In reviews of the problems it has been written that aside from great 
moments of drama and triumph United States medical care is inferior in 
quality, wastefully dispensed, and inequitably financed. Manpower and 
facilities are so maldistributed that large segments of the population, the 
urban poor and those in rural areas, get virtually no care. Medicare and 
Medicaid have grown more rapidly than the government and private organ- 
izations that were to handle the problems. In large measure the problems 
center around both local and coordinated management. The American 
hospital system is largely a figure of speech, the result of a haphazard growth 
of isolated, uncoordinated institutions [14, 33, 36]. 

The problems of doctors, patients, insurers, labor, distributors, lobbyists, 
researchers, inflation, governments, educators, and taxpayers are multiply- 
ing; there are many interests who are joining the chase for the health dol- 
lar. Says one analyst, “even disposing of disposables is a big problem. 
The nation’s over 7,000 hospitals have their origins back in the nineteenth 
century, and many are still managed at a nineteenth century level.” 


Consumer Groups. The word “consumerism” is being heard more and 
more. It has been defined as a revolution among consumers over poor- 
quality products and shoddy service which is forcing the market-sensitive 
businessman to revise his approach to consumer needs [17]. People have 
come together at both the local and the national level to put pressures on 
industries *to put house in order or have Uncle do it for you." Both indi- 
viduals and groups appear to be influencing a variety of organizations, rang- 
ing from the Food and Drug Administration to the National Association of 
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Manufacturers, which does not always equate its operations with the public 
relations efforts for objectivity. There appears to be no sector of the buyer- 
seller relationship that does not bristle with consumer complaints, ranging 
from planned obsolescence to unwanted credit cards. There is a growing 
climate of concern for the consumer who is fed up with exaggerated sales- 
manship, misleading advertising, and the deceits that buyers once consid- 
ered natural hazards of commerce. The psychology of influence may well 
find techniques developed for measuring human wants through programs 
of complaints, possibly giving new ideas to well-established research and 
development organizations. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Our modern economy is based extensively on research and development. 
Large industries have research and development departments, as do many 
government agencies. There are those which are attached to universities 
and others which function as private organizations. Argyris [2] has dis- 
cussed some aspects of research and development organizations and their 
effectiveness, pointing out that all organizations are in certain respects like 
all other organizations, like some other organizations, and like no others. 

All organizations have goals, maintain their internal system, and integrate 
themselves with their environment. All begin with formal structures, and to 
date, all have been inadequate in effectively capitalizing on human poten- 
tialities. Pyramidal organizations tend to design technology, individual jobs, 
and managerial controls in such a way that at the lower levels they mini- 
mize the opportunity to perform challenging work. At the upper levels they 
tend to be populated with executives who are highly oriented toward 
achieving the objectives, who focus on being rational, and who direct, con- 
trol, reward, and penalize to secure employee commitment. They tend to 
be much less effective in creating and maintaining effective interpersonal 
relationships. This results in upper-level systems that have more con- 
formity, mistrust, antagonism, defensiveness, and closeness than individ- 
uality, creativeness, trust, concern, or openness. In most organizations 
the majority of activities are not innovative. Ritti [37] concluded that the 
work goals of engineers and scientists are different and these differences are 
brought into the laboratory by the individual rather than being inculcated 
as a part of his experience in the laboratory environment. One may add 
that engineers and scientists have different interests and are educated dif- 
ferently; for example, the engineer is work-oriented, where the physicist 
is more theory-oriented and relates better to abstract concepts. This is 
clearly noticeable in undergraduate classes where the two are mixed; the 
engineer prefers a practical world to a world of ideas, 
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Studies of research and development organizations show that the people 
in them feel there is a spill-over of the general organization to the way they 
are run, Complaints center on leadership patterns which tend to be restric- 
tive of individual initiative, where research superiors tend to be blind 
about the extent to which they ‘ahibit others. Open communication of 
difficult issues will tend to be low or expressed in skin-surfaced or indirect 
ways. As time in a position increases, researchers see themselves as more 
inhibited, passive, and weak; they see the organization more impersonal, 
with decreased opportunity for personal growth. 

As research and development organizations grow older, they may also 
become more costly to operate. There is overemphasis on the role of space 
and technician help and overoptimism in seeking contracts with over- 
pessimism once contract has been obtained. There is increased emphasis on 
selling ideas, writing reports; there is increased time spent on noncreative 
endeavors. Different units tend to become small islands. Obsolete research- 
ers who are uncomfortable about owning up to their obsolescence tend to 
appoint second-rate men to the technical ladder. Even the dual structure, 
which tries to keep researchers away from administration, has not been a 
solution to the problem. Perhaps some people see in these studies of re- 
search and development organizations a reminder of their own college or 


university experiences. 


ORGANIZATIONAL RIGIDITY 


Gardner [19, 20] points out that like people and plants, organizations have 
a life cycle; but organizations differ in that their cycle is not predictable. 
One organization may go from youth to old age in two or three decades, or 
it may last for centuries. Organizations need not stagnate. We know some 
of the rules for organizational renewal; and they are relevant for all kinds 
of organizations—United States Steel, United States Navy, the local bank, 
or a college. Most organizations have ample warning of impending crisis, 
Most organizations that do not heed warning signals fail not because they 
cannot solve their problems but because they won't see their problems. 
Organizations may help with their self-perception by bringing in outside 
consultants or by encouraging internal critics. Sometimes bringing new 
blood into key positions breaks the bounds of old, outmoded structures. 
Frequently, in bureaucratic organizations there is conflict between those 
with knowledge and little power and those with power who have little 
knowledge. 


Rules for Organizational Renewal. Gardner [19] has offered nine rules 
for organizational renewal. First, the organization must have an effective 
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program for the recruitment and growth of talent. There must be positive, 
constructive programs of career development. In this respect, local, state, 
and federal government agencies are particularly deficient, and they have 
been so for many years. Second, the organizational climate should be hos- 
pitable. Individuals who have been made to feel like cogs in a machine will 
behave like cogs in a machine. If the spark of individuality in members is 
inhibited, they will not only fail to produce ideas for change, they will 
resist such ideas when produced by others. Third, the organization must 
have built-in provisions for self-criticism. It must have an atmosphere in 
which uncomfortable questions can be asked. Those in power cannot trust 
themselves to be adequately self-critical; enlightened top executives are well 
aware of this. 

The fourth requirement for the organization that seeks continuous re- 
newal is fluidity of internal structure. Most organizations have a struciure 
that was designed to solve problems that no longer exist. They have prob- 
lems without a structure to solve them. Colleges and universities in particu- 
lar come within this category. Fifth, the organization must have an adequate 
system of internal communication. Sixth, the rule book grows fatter as ideas 
grow fewer, Men must not be allowed to become prisoners of their proced- 
ures. It is so easy to find comfort in customary ways of doing things. Sev- 
enth, the organization capable of continuous renewal will have found some 
means of combating vested interests that grow up in every human institu- 
tion and exist at every level. The eighth rule concerns the organization 
being interested in what it is going to become and not what it has been. 
Ninth, we need to be reminded that an organization runs on motivation of 
its people. Men have to believe that it really makes a difference whether 
they do well or badly. They have to care. 

; Fortunately, there are certain characteristics that apply to all organiza- 
tions, where experience in one may lead us to knowledge of what to expect 
in another. From several reviews let us summarize some generalizations 
about organizations [10, 25, 31, 35]. ` 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


There is a good chance that any given organization will outlive the individ- 
uals within it. This persistence relates to change and to the organizational 
climate. The standard operating procedures of an organization have a strong 
effect upon the way its people behave. As stress in an organization in- 
creases, it first improves performance and then Worsens it. Stress is particu- 
larly induced in automated organizations, where people's responsibility and 
work integration both increase. Í 
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One can think of each organization not as à single structure but as an ag- 
gregate of structures, such as a power structure, à communication structure, 
and an influence structure. Larger organizations have more potential and 
necessary communication linkages among ihe members, making communi- 
cation difficult. The more complex a society, the greater the number of 
organizations that exist in it; and this, in turn, increases the dynamics of 
communication. Innovation and change are likely to produce a heightened 
degree of communication among members. 

Organizations tend to breed more organizations. It is quite characteristic 
that if people organize on one side of an issue, their opponents will organ- 
ize on the other side; there is even a tendency for voluntary organizations to 
become more formal, a tendency for nonprofit organizations to drift away 
from their original goal. And, as one would expect, as an organization 
becomes larger, it develops more ranks. 

During an external crisis an organization is more likely to be centralized | 
than during normal periods. Strong informal groups within an organization, 
when hostile to its methods, can effectively oppose the organization. The 
larger the number of rules and regulations in an organization, the greater is 
the chance for conflict. Members of organizations tend to overestimate the 
prestige of their own organization compared to others of similar character. 
And we should recognize that the requirements for organizational leader- 
ship change with the life of the organization. 


Organizational Similarities. Cyert and MacCrimmon [15] have found some 
similarities about organizations as viewed by various behavioral science 
disciplines. These scholars have focused on organizational participants, 
goals, and roles. 

Stated goals of the organization often follow from function, For exam- 
ple, in the business firm the goal is to “maximize profits”; for a philanthropic 
foundation it is to “contribute to the welfare of mankind.” Stated goals, 
being vague, contribute to the flexibility of an organization, and many 
participants in an organization are involved in activities from which the 
goals can be inferred. But it must be emphasized that one of the principal 
characteristics of organizational behavior is the interdependence of individ- 
ual participants with quite different goals, each working toward the attain- 
ment of some portion of his goal set. Hence, organizational goals are ina 


sense an amalgam of the goals of the participants. The contributions the 


different members make to the organization coalition primarily determine 
what rewards they receive. And there is a continuous, sometimes adaptive 
bargaining process going on to resolve conflict situations, Compatibility 
between organizational goals and those of participants often increases over 
time; turnover of people is conducive to greater compatibility. Individuals 
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whose goals do not relate to those of the organization may find themselves 
isolated. Some roles within the organization, often those on the boundaries, 
require the individual to identify with the organizational goals. 

There are tendencies in the organization’s means-ends chain for higher- 
level goals to be forgotten as means become ends in themselves. This is 
more likely to happen in large bureaucratic organizations than in smaller 
organizations in which the higher-level goals are more visible. The incom- 
patibility of organizational goals and participant goals becomes more rele- 
vant to the participant when the goals are reflected in the role the 
participant is expected to perform. Groupings of activities occur and may 
become viewed as programs; for example, computer programs. Programs 
are readily constructible when the goals are operational and the means for 
achieving them are clear. The individual must have knowledge of the sets 
of actions appropriate to particular situations, and much of this knowledge 
comes from what he has gained from Previous experience. Decision-makin 
behavior is in essence the development of programs for new situations and 
the modification of old Programs for known situations. As this activity pro- 
ceeds roles themselves change. 


Decision Making. Decision making involves a response to a problem situa- 
tion and hence can be used Synonymously with the term problem solving. 
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search is expensive, some organizations have “stop rules.” At various points 
in the decision process alternatives have to be evaluated, and criteria are 
sometimes changed, priorities rearranged. Alternatives are compared with 
each other and there are alternative-goal comparisons. Sometimes alterna- 
tives are “stored.” In terms of both the time spent and resources involved in 
search, the actual choice of alternatives may be only a small part of the deci- 
sion process. It is not unusual for organizations to defer decisions as long 
as possible, or to make decisions in terms of what will “do” rather than con- 
tinuing the search for a “best” answer. March and Simon [32] have intro- 
duced the concept of satisficing in the practicality of decision making. Here 
the decision maker searches for solutions only until he finds a satisfactory 
choice, but it may not be the best choice that could be made if complete 
information were available about the problem and the alternative solutions 
to it. This “‘satisficer” searches only until a satisfactory, but not necessarily 
best, alternative is found. 

Individuals within organizations play both primary and secondary roles. 
The primary role is the one to which he makes his major time commitment; 
it is usually the source of his work income. Secondary roles vary greatly. 
The corporation executive may head some charitable program, the scien- 
tist may function in some capacity in a professional society. Roles occupy 
the individual’s time and effort, and they may help deplete his energy. 
Lack of involvement or identification with any one of his roles may mean 
that he will spend more time and effort on other roles. It is not uncommon 
that a person fails in getting need satisfaction from some roles and hence 
concentrates on others. Organizations may well suffer when a man devotes 
his “free thinking time” to some secondary role, perhaps outside the organ- 
ization. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE AND THEORY 


From the time of the fifteenth-century notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
dealing with analyses of shoveling operations of workers, to modern-day 
automation, man has been concerned with the human consequences of 
technical change. The so-called scientific management movement, typically 
associated with Taylor and the Gilbreths in the early twentieth century, 
dealt with time-and-motion study. Their studies made attempts to specify, 
to standardize, and to improve the rules for performing routine clerical and 
production-line tasks. In this era industrial engineering came on the scene 
as more and more companies put into use the stop watch and employed 
various techniques for specifying job performance. Although it is subject 
to methodological limitations and not supported by some recent human- 
factors research and has only limited acceptance by organized labor, time- 
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and-motion study is still used in many places to establish work rules and to 
provide a standard for setting up wage rates [31]. 

Traditional organizational theory, which described the layout of jobs and 
how workers should perform their tasks, largely ignored man’s psychological 
life, The early scientific managers made the error of assuming that people 
on the job try to satisfy only one kind of need, physical need; they assumed 
that there is an automatic sharing of goals among members of the organiza- 
tion and that people try rationally to seek the best solution to a problem. 
These industrial engineers confused what people should do, as they saw it, 
with what they actually do. The principles of traditional organization theory 
do not resemble reality above easily programmed levels. To a large extent 
management creates its own unique set of human problems, from active re- 
sistance to the more subtle defensive behaviors, when it describes a given 
work flow and division of labor. Whereas the classical theorists, with their 
emphasis on chain of command and job specializations, placed emphasis 
on structure, the modern theorists have stressed structure less. One wri.er 
summed up the differences by saying that classical theorists talked about 
"organizations without people" while many modern theorists have talked 
about "people without organizations." ` 

Though they are not yet fully developed, new ideas are coming into the 
picture which may help eliminate some problems while, no doubt, estab- 
lishing other ones. These ideas come from mathematicians, engineers, com- 
puter technologists, psychologists, sociologists, economists, and other be- 
havioral scientists. They deal with problems of social environments, of 
Systems complexities, of informal organizations, of work groups, communi- 
cations, and decision making. On the cutting edge of new researches, with 
some applications in industry, are the contributions of psychologists inter- 
ested in mathematical models. There is some reopening of problems dealing 
with mental abilities, attitudes, and personality. 
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of all scientists and engineers since the beginning of time are alive today), 
what of these human problems? In the Athens of Pericles in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. full-time intellectuals numbered about 1 for every 1,500 people. 
In the United States today the ratio approximates 1 for every 200 persons. 

Whereas scientific management concentrated on the hourly worker, tak- 
ing much initiative from him, participative management aimed higher, giving 
increased status to the people in middle management. This had the effect 
of relegating the worker to an even lower position in the hierarchy. With the 
coming of information technology, and the many aspects of automation in 
general, it now appears that the man in middle management may himself 
be pushed down in importance, separating the production worker still 
farther from the rest of the organization. Even top management is more 
and more affected by automation; the top executive is being forced to do 
more “systems thinking.” In effect the use of machines promises to allow 
fewer people to do more work, but in a way which will cause the worker 
to become “programmed” more than ever. 

Management can and must work toward an integration between tech- 
nology and organization by changing the technology, by changing the or- 
ganization, and by introducing new mechanisms. Predictions of things to 
come take wide range. One behavioral scientist predicts that in factory 
and office the business organization is likely to become a highly automated 
man-machine system where perhaps the "automated" executive will have a 
great deal in common with the automated worker or clerk. He believes that 
human employment will become smaller relative to the total labor force in 
those kinds of occupations and activities in which automated devices have 
the greatest comparative advantage over human beings and that employ- 
ment will become relatively greater in those occupations and activities in 
which automated devices have the least comparative advantage. Automation 
does not necessarily mean dehumanizing work, but it will probably mean 
fewer manual workers, more men in maintenance, with increasing numbers 
operating on professional levels. It may be that certain interpersonal rela- 
tions in supervision will be reduced in importance. One engineer predicts 


that by “augmenting human intellect” the problem solving of executives, 


scientists, and other professional people will lead to increased capabilities 
in decision making, necessitating some new model of executive superstruc- 
ture, If the computer takes over more of the routine of intellectual func- 
tions, man may have more time to devote to working on social problems. 
The future seems to be more than just an enlargement of the present. 
Süccess in management in the not too distant future may well carry 
smaller rewards in ego satisfaction and in status than it now does. As the 
decision-making function becomes more computerized, there may be 
fewer outlets for man's creative drives, he may have more time on his 
hands, and he may have to look beyond the company for much of his need 
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satisfaction. At least it seems safe to make the prediction that there will be 
no dearth of psychological problems for the individual, and most certainly 
there will be many changes in the psychological climates of organizations. 
The challenge of change may be identified as both threat and opportunity. 


Categories of Theory. Pugh [35] has classified modern organizational theory 
under six categories in his review of the literature. Management theorists 
center their views around proverbs, using such tenets as “authority must 
equal responsibility,” “one man, one boss,” “specialization increases effi- 
ciency,” and “the span of control of the manager, that is, the number 
reporting directly to him, should never be more than six.” These pre- 
scriptive contents deal more with how organizations should be run than 
with how they are run. When subjected to scrutiny, or if attempts are 
made to put them in operation, they do not stand up very well. Structural 
theorists say organizations have to make provisions for continuing activities 
directed toward the achievement of given aims; these include regularities 
such as task allocation, the exercise of authority, and the coordination of 
function. Objectives of the organization, its size, ownership, geographical 
location, and technology produce the characteristic differences in the 
structure of a bank, a hospital, or a local city government. The structural 
approach gives no reciprocal account of the possible effects of the individ- 
ual and his personality on the organization. Group theorists lay stress not 
only on physical capacity to do work but also on social capacity. Important 
here are noneconomic rewards in the motivation and satisfaction of work- 
ers. The effective Supervisor is employee-centered rather than job-centered. 
The feeling that one is participating in decision making is important. Some 
people have criticized the group approach as being “soft on power.” 
Individual theorists give emphasis to fitting the man to the job and to 
fitting the job to the man. This approach has been concerned with such con- 
crete problems as counseling, selection, training, human. 
conditions of work, and methods of payment. These theorists have been 
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economic environment and that the success or failure of many is judged 
on economic terms mean that the study of the context and the performance 
of organizations must rely primarily on economic concepts; the more 
sophisticated economists also see operation and theory as involving the 
other behavioral sciences. 

McGregor [30] brought into focus two opposing organizational theories. 
Three assumptions underlie Theory X: (1) An individual does not like 
work and will try to avoid it, (2) the individual has to be coerced to work, 
and (3) the average person prefers to be told what to do and how to do it; 
he wishes to avoid responsibility and he has little ambition. In contrast, 
Theory Y assumes five things: (1) To work is natural, (2) often there 
is "inner" control to ensure that a good job gets done, ( 3) goals are im- 
portant in commitment to work, (4) some people like to take responsibility, 
and (5) some people are creative and struggle to exhibit talent, although 
at times many of us only partially fulfill our potential. Says McGregor: 
“A satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior—Man lives by bread alone 
when there is no bread—Man is a wanting animal—as soon as one of his 
needs is satisfied, another appears in its place. This process is unending. It 
continues from birth to death.” 


Organizations and People—A Perspective. In projecting a vision of the 
future of organizational life pieced together by detecting certain trends of 
the past and certain changes in the present, Bennis [6] has set forth some 
of the conditions that he believes will influence organizational life in the 
next few decades. The environment will feature interdependence rather 
than competition, turbulent rather than steady enterprises, and large rather 
than small ones. Increased level of education and rate of mobility will bring 
about certain changes in the values people hold about work, Bennis pre- 
dicts that there will be movement away from oversimplified clichés (“in- 
creasing profits," "raising productivity") toward goals having to do with 
more innovative and creative things and that there will be an increase in 
goal conflict, not unlike the dilemma found in universities today where 
there is conflict between the goal of teaching and the goal of research. 

In terms of structure it is predicted that organizations will become 
adaptive, rapidly changing temporary systems functioning around prob- 
lems to be solved by relative groups of strangers who represent a diverse 
set of skills. Leadership and influence will fall to those who seem most able 
to solve the problem rather than follow some set of role expectations. 
People will be differentiated, says Bennis, not according to rank or roles, 
but according to their particular skills and training. The individual may 
have to get his social satisfaction off the job or learn to develop quick and 


intense relationships on the job. HM 
If one can predict from the volume of predictions about organizational 
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change, it seems safe to say that for some individuals there will be a measure 
of agonizing indecision as to how to relate to psychological as well as to 
structural environmental changes. Some people may thrive on the efforts 
involved in coping with change. 

Bennis [7, 8] has made other predictions relative to theory and the 
application of behavioral science to organizational change. We will sce 
planned change programmed toward less bureaucratic and more participa- 
tive, “open system” and adaptive structures. The turbulent contextual en- 
vironment, both social and physical, will demand new social inventions to 
revise traditional notions of organized effort. The type of change should 
be characterized by proven quality, easily demonstrable effects, and easily 
available information. Acceptance will depend on the relationship between 
the change agent and the client system; the more profound and anxiety- 
producing the change, the closer the relationship required. The necessary 
elements in implementation will involve an understanding of change and iis 
consequences; the change effort should be perceived as being self-motivated 
and as voluntary as possible, The change program should include emotional 
and value as well as informational elements. Important in the acceptance 
of change is recognition of where the change originates; ownership of 
change can be important. 

Organizational structures of the future will take on what Bennis calls 
an “organic-adaptive” structure where people fit into systems with greater 
degrees of freedom: 


Not only will the problem of adaptability be overcome through the organic- 
adaptive structure, but the problem we started with, reciprocity, will be resolved. 
Bureaucracy, with its "surplus repression," was a monumental discovery for 
harnessing muscle power via guilt and instinctual renunciation. In today’s world, 
it is a prosthetic device, no longer useful. For we now require organic-adaptive 
systems as structures of freedom to permit the expression of play and imagination 
and to exploit the new pleasure of work. 


Bennis has added that society is moving in the direction of organizational 
changes toward more educated, younger, and mobile employees, toward 
more diverse, complex, science-based systems necessitating new styles of 
leadership. In order to meet problems of integrating individual needs and 
organizational goals, leaders will have to develop rewarding human systems. 
By developing executive constellations the problem of distributing power 
will be eased; by identifying with the adaptive process leaders will know 
better how to respond to a turbulent, uncertain environment. Organizational 
“self-renewal” (see p. 153) will be a task of the leader in handling problems 
of growth and decay. The new concept of leadership will center around 
five sets of competencies. First, a knowledge of systems and their “tribal 
customs.” Second, practical theories of guiding these systems—theories that 
will encompass methods for seeding, nurturing, and integrating individuals 
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and groups. Third, the leader will have to be sensitive to his own behavior, 
develop adequate methods for valid feedback, and learn how to manage 
conflict. Fourth, the leader will have to function with a set of values enabling 
him to know when to confront and attack, if necessary, and when to support 
and provide the psychological safety so necessary for growth. Fifth, the 
job of the leader will entail having knowledge of all types of information 
systems, including high-speed electronic computers. 

It has been predicted that a totally new concept of social participation by 
business will emerge in the seventies. From the passive “acceptor” of social 
responsibility, business may become an initiator, an advocate of social change 
and environmental improvement. This role may not come so much by choice 
but concomitant with its efforts to attract leaders with progressive values 
and political orientations. The interface of management and its external 
environment may mean an inescapable partnership with government in 
manpower planning and urban development. Equalizing job opportunities 
for minority groups will not be easy at either a management or customer 
level. For example, the New York Telephone Company mounted an 
exemplary campaign to provide job opportunities for disadvantaged mi- 
norities. Yet the company experienced mounting criticism for the quality of 
customer service. The question of who should bear the cost of bringing 
substandard employees up to par performance is not easy to answer. 
Minority-group employment is not a popular issue among many managers 
and supervisors; with change being in store the solution today may not be 
the answer tomorrow. 

Porter and Lawler (34] in a summary of research on the properties of 
organization structure conclude four things. First, organizations appear 
to be much too complex for a given variable to have a consistent uni- 
directional effect across a wide variety of types of conditions. Second, we 
need more investigations where one or more structural variables are system- 
atically manipulated in field, not laboratory, conditions. Third, longi- 
tudinal studies are probably necessary to draw valid conclusions concerning 
certain structural variables where the same individuals are followed in 
their careers from one kind of organizational position to another. Fourth, 
the importance attached to the study of organization structure is not 
misplaced. Increased attention in the future to research on structural prop- 
erties of organizations should improve our understanding of the way people 
think and behave when they function in their job climate. 


On the international scene Zupanov and Tannenbaum [47] conclude 


that organizations in all societies share common characteristics. They all 
imply some form of concerted effort on the part of members and they all 
include a more or less stable pattern of authority relations designed to 
ensure coordinated behavior. However, the character of authority or control 


may vary widely among organizations, even among those that are similar 
in all other respects. 
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All organizations, like individuals, both exert influence and are the 
recipients of influence. We have government public relations and propa- 
ganda and educational institutions vying for status and the dollar, but in 
terms of immensity the marketing mix of industry is our largest influence 
structure. We shall talk about this in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 


Influence Structures 
and Marketing 


William J. E. Crissy and Richard J, Lewis 


The psychology of influence ranges widely, from the excessive coercion of 
brainwashing to the cry of the newborn infant. People can be influenced by 
punishment and by physical force; but in our culture, at least in terms of 
organizational behavior, we try to induce action in others largely by means 
of persuasive language, suggestion, or position, People have different influ- 
ences in an organization according to their position, which need not be 
openly impressive. For example, an admissions clerk in a college or hospital 
may have more decision power than some higher officer. Studies show that 
political, social, and economic systems have an indirect effect on attitudes 
of the public press toward government influences; and interestingly, most 
editorial-board authority for decisions has been found to be in the hands of 
one man [37]. What an audience thinks of à persuader may be influenced 
by what they think of his message; audiences are made up of groups; this 
helps those who are planning programs of influence—college alumni groups, 
government programs of information, rumor, and Propaganda. Influence 
relates to giving and to the Profession of public relations, but dollarwise, 
in this country, the largest influence structures of all center around the 
“marketing mix.” This mix impinges upon us from so many directions, so 
much of the time, that we fail to recognize it as a part of the psychology of 
influence, and herein lies its success. This chapter will be devoted largely 
to psychology in marketing, but let us begin by briefly talking about fund 
raising and organizations for public relations, so close to college audiences, 
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FUND RAISING 


The psychology of influence in some ways involves man's concern for his 


- fellow man, as revealed by the figure that people gave away 16 billion dollars 


- in the United States during the year 1968 and indications are the figure 


will grow year by year. Of this amount, 77 percent came from individuals. 


- Behind the scenes lie professional techniques on which depend the financial 


health of many schools, colleges, churches, hospitals, and other donation- 
supported organizations. 

Fund raising has a long history [28]. The Hammurabic Code, written 
about 2000 B.C., adjured the Babylonian to take care that “justice be done 
to widows, orphans, and the poor.” As early as 1500 s.c. we find it recorded 
that the Phoenician gods demanded the first fruits of all products be given 
to the service of religion. About 1300 B.c. Moses originated an effective 
technique of philanthropy, the tithe. In the fourth century B.C. Alexander 
the Great gave funds to found Alexandria University in northern Egypt. 
It has been said that philanthropy changed England's social structure in the 
sixteenth century. In his day Benjamin Franklin was said to be a most 
successful and creative fund raiser. Techniques have ranged widely, from 
the oyster supper and collection plate to pressures put on alumni by the 
college financial agent. At the turn of the twentieth century philanthropy 
in America had become a multimillion dollar business as techniques 
centered around the personal approach planned by dedicated individuals. 
By the 1960s fund raising had become a multibillion dollar business (see 
Figure 7.1) involving a system deriving its strength from the voluntary 
support of the public, who gave of their time and talents. As we move into 
the seventies it is predicted that giving will increase at a rate comparable to 
the sixties. 

Givers are classified as to types. There are those motivated by social 
conscience and are in the minority. There are those who perform by the 
standards set for them by their leadership—the conformers, who are most 
apt to give when giving is clearly a part of an accepted social pattern. And 
there are those who are self-centered, who give either for personal advantage 
or out of fear of the consequences of not giving at all. Riches alone have 
not been found to be the mark of a good giver. In general, people who give 
want “to be sought," they want to perceive themselves as a “worthwhile 
member of a worthwhile group." Professional fund raisers feel successful 
When they can make the donor feel like a Medici prince. (References to 
the hows of raising funds for worthy causes are given in the suggestions 


for selected readings.) 
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Figure 7.1 The growth of giving. (After Whalen & Church [43].) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations is itself paradoxical—it helps to create a Positive public 
image for its many constituent Organizations yet at the same time it has 
something of a residual reflection of the circus sideshow barker in the way 
it is viewed. In some ways public relations is more like a skilled trade than 
a profession. But in terms of influence public relations has become as 
American as cherry pie; a number of universities offer degrees in the subject. 
“PR” has been described as hidden-image merchants, the communication 
link between power and people. Its Output ranges from speech Writing for 
presidents to studying voter reactions by employing techniques of electronic 
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data processing. Just what public relations is may not always be clear; for 
instance, it may be hard to distinguish between public relations and news. 
One public relations man says his profession has a negative image in some 
quarters because of the hangover from medicine-show days. “Even calling 
ourselves ‘communicators’ has not helped very much.” Of nearly 1,000 large 
United States companies, 85 percent have a public relations department, 
half of them headed by a vice-president. The PR man not only interprets 
the client to the world, but the world to the client. In some respects when 
we talk about organizational behavior we are talking about the psychology 
of public relations [6, 14]. 


Influence Is a Lot of Things. For the professional influence is more than a 
bumper-sticker dialog; it comes very close to each of us as state auto-license 
bureaus sell our names and addresses to marketeers. In city hall influence 
is votes, and with the corporation it is stock power. And influence may 
mean keeping our name out of the paper; in questionable public relations 
it is standard procedure for officers of an organization to be “not available” 
for comment. Television stations have many techniques for counting 
viewers—one way is to measure their audience by the number of busy 
signals tabulated on a call-in talk show. Influence is packaging, it is the 
measurement of advertising effectiveness and the process of getting people 
involved; it is the vast empire of the daily press and 9,500 weekly news- 
papers in the United States. Influence is the auctioneer, one of the oldest 
commercial arts which dates back to biblical times. Influence is getting 
one’s paintings borrowed by an art museum where one-fourth of them are 
later bought. It is a listing by the telephone company of the sins for 
telephone salesmen; "inconsiderate, inefficient, anonymous, gimmicky, 
overpowering, vague, untruthful, impersonal, offensive, and long-winded.” 
And influence, in part, is psychology in marketing where the soft sell is 
tangential, the product is illustrated, and the salesman is invisible. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MARKETING 


involves the 


Marketing is perhaps the most exciting part of business. It 
of the free- 


total competitive effort of each company. It is the lifeblood 
enterprise system. Firms vie with one another for high stakes in domestic 
and world markets. Success in the effort means profit, growth, survival. 
Ineptness means loss, decline, death. In almost any sector of the economy 
some firms which flourished a decade ago are no longer in business. 
Interestingly, marketing as an integrated field did not exist prior to World 
War II. It should also be noted that many researches in the area of market- 
ing are neyer published because of their private and competitive content. 
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Sovereignty is in the marketplace, not in the executive suite. The customer 
is king. He has the veto power. Each day his dollar votes determine which 
firms are winning, which losing. That is why practitioners and researchers 
alike are intensely interested in learning more about buying behavior. Our 
economy is consumer-focused. Two-thirds of our trillion-dollar gross 
national product is accounted for by consumer spending. From the “six- 
year-old purchasing agent” to “middle-age impulse buying,” the psychol- 
ogist is taking a look at the behavior of people. Copywriters are finding 
that expansion of advertising to attract the foreign market involves some- 
thing more than the translation of the successful General Motors slogan 
*Body by Fisher" (the Flemish version of which had to be revised when 
it came out *Corpse by Fisher"). 

Psychologists from the early twenties have been interested in applications 
of the field to marketing, especially to advertising and selling. Studies have 
ranged over a diversity of psychological concepts, from perceptual phe- 
nomena to learning theory, from affective reactions to group dynamics. 
Here are some illustrations of perceptual phenomena in advertising. Purple 
is a noble shade in Japan but represents death in Burma. The African's 
admiration of anything new from America sometimes evokes literal reac- 
tions. For example, Gillette was discovered to be a heavy seller because it 
used wrappers that depict a razor blade slicing a crocodile in half to 
emphasize sharpness. In general, the appeal to human power and strength 
is very attractive to the typical African. Literal-mindedness can be a 
problem. After her first glimpse of television, one native woman asked, 
"When all the good men have killed all the bad men, why do they rush 
off to clean their teeth?” 


THE MARKETING CONCEPT 


A significant trend in American business since World War II has been the 
increasing number of firms adopting the marketing concept. This is the 
notion that the firm’s basic mission is to secure customers, not produce 
goods. This sets a dual task for management: finding and defining markets, 
then mobilizing resources to cultivate them. The firm that is marketing- 
oriented recognizes that all plans, decisions, and actions must begin in the 
marketplace. To follow the planning and direction behind a firm’s behavior 
in the marketplace, there are three interrelated areas that must be under- 
stood. They are the perceptions which the business has of its customer- 
product mix, product-service mix, and marketing mix. The interrelationships 
are depicted in Figure 7.2. tei} 


Customer-prospect and Product-service Mix, The firm begins its activities 
by determining the needs and wants of customers and prospects. To do this 


Needs and wants. 


Marketplace 
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Marketing 
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(Objectives; program) 


Marketing mix 


Figure 7.2. This schematic representation depicts the relation between human 
needs and wants and the marketing environment. 


a firm has two possible information systems—its sales force and marketing 
research. Having identified the needs and wants in the marketplace, the 
firm then evaluates its customer-prospect mix. Here the firm must decide 
which of the needs and wants in the marketplace it is capable and desirous 
of serving. This provides the prime determiner for defining the firm’s 
marketplace. After the market of the firm has been determined and the 
specific needs and wants identified, the firm must structure its product- 
service mix to provide the satisfiers for the needs and wants of its customers 
and prospects. The questions to be asked are: What satisfiers are we now 
providing? What satisfiers should we be providing? It should be remembered 
that the needs and wants found in the marketplace are not static but 


dynamic; hence the firm needs a continuous informational system in the 


marketplace and a continuous reevaluation of its product-service mix based 


on the information obtained. 


Ingredients of the Marketing Mix. Of special concern to organizational 
psychology is the marketing mix. In this area there has been an increased 
awareness on the part of industrialists that the marketing and distribution 


of goods and services involve careful planning and administration of many 
personal selling, sales 


diverse but interdependent activities—advertising, 
promotion, merchandising, customer service, public relations, credit, pricing, 
transportation and delivery, and market and marketing research. None of 
these can stand alone; hence a system approach recognizing their inter- 
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dependence must be used in marketing planning. In combination these 
activities comprise the company’s marketing mix. ; 

Obviously the mix will vary depending on the customer-prospect mix 
being served, the product-service mix being produced, current economic 
conditions, and the men and money allocable to the marketing and dis- 
tribution function. In view of the many determinants of the marketing mix, 
it is not surprising that companies producing competitive lines often differ 
in their marketing mixes. One may stress intensive advertising coverage and 
direct-mail promotion with minimal personal selling. Another may do 
relatively little advertising but reach the market with a large sales force. 
The more competitive the industry, the more challenge there is to each 
company to utilize fully all its interrelated demand-creating forces, In 
general, though, all companies have a common objective for the marketing 
mix, that is, profitable distribution of goods or services by marrying their 
product-service mix to the needs and wants of the customer-prospect mi* 

Whatis involved in each ingredient of the mix? 

Advertising. Advertising is commonly defined as any paid form of non- 
personal presentation and promotion of ideas, goods, or services by an 
identified sponsor. The media of advertising include magazine and news- 
paper space, trade papers, billboards, throwaways, programs and menus, 
car cards, skywriting, catalogs, and local and national radio and television. 
Each firm must determine which combination of media will be most effec- 
tive for marketing its goods and services and the extent to which each is to 
be used. An example of a research hypothesis which might be tested by the 
psychologist would be, “Advertising in printed media is more believable 
than advertising presented by radio or TV.” 

Personal Selling. Personal selling involves interpersonal communication 
between an individual member of the firm’s sales organization and a cus- 
tomer or prospect, with an objective of inducing purchase. For some com- 
panies the prospect is the ultimate user of the goods or services. For others 
the prospect is a wholesaler, distributor, or agent who, in turn, has his own 
marketing mix for the distribution of his goods. A testable hypothesis might 
be, “Empathy as a personal characteristic of the salesman is a correlate 
of his sales effectiveness.” 

Sales Promotion. Sales promotion includes those marketing activities 
other than personal selling, advertising, and publicity that stimulate con- 
sumer purchasing and dealer effectiveness, such as displays, shows and 
exhibitions, demonstrations, and various nonrecurrent selling efforts not in 
the ordinary routine. A research investigation might involve determining 
the extent to which the Surprise element enhances the effectiveness of the 
promotional effort. 

Merchandising. The term “merchandising” refers to the activities of man- 
ufacturers and middlemen designed to adjust the merchandise produced or 
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offered for sale to customer demand. An alternative definition is the plan- 
ning and supervision involved in marketing the particular merchandise or 
service at the places, times, and prices and in the quantities which will best 
serve to realize the marketing objectives of the business. An example of 
the potential contribution of psychology might be to determine how various 
types of retail outlets are perceived by prospective clients in order to deter- 
mine the best place to locate particular goods and services. 

Customer Service. Depending on the nature of the product, customer 
service may be a nonexistent or a major mix ingredient. Service activities 
include maintenance and repair of products, technical and professional 
assistance in problem solving, help in training the customer's personnel in 
operating the equipment, and market and marketing research on the cus- 
tomer's products. 

Public Relations. Since the reputation the company has in its industry, 
in the business world, and in the community markedly influences the sales 
of its products, public relations is an important ingredient of the marketing 
mix. All employees informally contribute: to the public relations of the 
company. Some companies employ a specialized staff or an outside agency 
to coordinate this aspect of the marketing mix (see p. 168). 

Credit. This ingredient varies in importance from company to company, 
depending on the goods or services sold, policy with regard to payment, and 
precedent within the industry. In general, the acceptance of a customer's 
credit becomes more important in the marketing mix as the value of the unit 
purchase increases. In many cases a firm has the option of directly accepting 
the customer’s credit and financing the purchase or using some private 
outside agency and acting as an intermediary to acquire financing for its 
customer. In recent years this demand-creating force has increased in im- 
portance. A firm might test the hypothesis that extension of credit increases 
the size of the average purchase. 

Pricing. With a product or service for which there is an elastic demand, 
pricing can become a powerful ingredient in the marketing mix. Indeed, 
the other demand-creating forces have as an objective to demonstrate that 
the potential value of the goods and services to the purchaser is worth more 
than the money asked. It would be a gross oversimplification to think of 
pricing as a mere economic concept. It is interrelated with value, par- 
ticularly the value the prospective customer puts on goods and services. 
Thus it can have psychological and sociological significance. In a recent 
experiment adult married college’ students who classified themselves as 
beer drinkers were offered twenty-four selections from three brands of beer 
Over eight weeks. The brands named L, M, and P were identical, although 
the price of each was different. In the experiment the students rated the 
highest-priced brand as having the superior quality [27]. In another study 
the relationship of price and store image to perceived product quality was 
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examined. In this case it was found that both "high" price and “high’ 
store image resulted in a perception of higher product quality. However, 
between the two variables tested, price had the greater influence on per- 
ceived product quality [38]. f : 

Transportation and Delivery. Promptness, cost, and customer convenience 
must all be considered in this mix ingredient. In a highly competitive indus- 
try this often becomes the crucial factor in the customer’s decision to buy 
or not to buy from a particular supplier. Its importance varies considerably 
from industry to industry and even among companies selling similar lines. 
In fact, a recent study has shown that retail buyers could discriminate 
among even small differences in physical distribution service times, and their 
ratings of satisfaction with service received were a linear function of service 
time [44]. 


Market and Marketing Research. As shown earlier, this is one of the two 
informational systems which can be used to provide information about the 
marketplace, The objective here is to substitute facts and data for guess- 
work in the marketing and distribution of goods or services. The signals 
of technological change indicate the processes of evolution from a scientific 
concept to a marketable product or technique, which are affected not only 
by technological advances but also by developments in political, economic, 
and social environments. This, too, is a part of the marketing concept. 


THE BUSINESS AND ITS PUBLICS 


The firm's marketplace, though crucial, is by no means its only “public.” 
In order to survive and Prosper it must take continuing cognizance of its 
other publics which make up the total external environment. This total en- 
vironment may be thought of as six-dimensional. It includes stockholders, 
those who provide the money ingredients needed; vendors, those who pro- 
vide the goods and services needed for the company to fulfill its mission; 
government, especially the tax-collecting and regulatory aspects; the com- 
munity, the places where the company does business; the industry, the firms 
with which the company competes for business directly or indirectly; and, 
Pinata the customers and Prospective customers comprising the market- 

Just as each individual finds the Surrounding social environment varied 
and complex, so does business, The well-adjusted person seeks to carry 
on a favorable interrelationship with people and groups around him; a 
business firm has a similar adjustment objective. The actions taken and the 
decisions made in conducting the affairs of a business must take the com- 
plex external environment into account. 
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The government public is growing in importance as steps are taken to 
protect the consumer through legislation and administrative edict. Psychol- 
ogy has a part to play in helping to interpret the impact of these efforts. 
Jllustratively, here are excerpts from testimony offered by Crissy in con- 
nection with congressional hearings on cigarette legislation [12]: 


We have had five years of consistent exposure to warning which are "pure"— 
that is, not mixed in with cigarette advertising. What would be gained by addi- 
tionally requiring warnings which are mixed in with cigarette advertising? In 
my judgment, very little. I do not know whether cigarette companies would cease 
advertising altogether if they were required to insert such warnings in advertis- 
ing. Assuming that they continued to advertise, the effect of warning in cigarette 
advertising would be relatively slight in my view. The warnings would be so 
diluted by the advertising as to be meaningless. 

Psychological research on perceptual defense—that is, study of the way 
people resist seeing or hearing things which they do not wish to see or hear— 
suggests that stimuli will be perceived ‘but ignored if they run counter to the 
individual's desires and needs. By incorporating warnings in advertising copy, 
dissonant stimuli are likely to compete and prove mutually inhibiting. People do 
not "hear" messages which are contrary to what they expect to hear and want 
to hear in a particular situation. 

Let me relate all this to cigarette advertising. People who enjoy smoking will 
block out and ignore warning messages when received along with, and in com- 
petition with, the more pleasant ideas in cigarette advertising. Smokers will 
not "hear" or "see" the warnings; they will "hear" or "see" only the pleasant 
smoking ideas which they want and expect to "hear" or “see.” Warnings accom- 
panying such advertising would tend to be ignored. Thus the whole point of 
requiring the warnings would be lost. 


Although a person may pay little or no attention to cautionary state- 
ments printed on the cigarette package or some bottle of pills, there are 
now data which support the proposition that intelligent use of fear messages 
can have favorable effects on attitude change and action. This is in sharp 
contrast to the creative pursuit of positive advertising appeals. It is im- 
portant, however, that the source be highly credible and trusted—for ex- 
ample, the American Cancer Society [34]. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Each firm in common with every other firm shares a dual interrelated 
strategic objective in its marketing effort. It seeks an image of favorable 
uniqueness with a differential competitive advantage. It strives to present 
the company as “a good place to do business,” its products and services 

. as “good values,” and its people as “helpful folks to deal with” vis-a-vis 
direct and indirect competitors. 
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Each firm also shares with every other firm a common tactical objective; 
namely, subtle control. It must influence buying behavior by persuasion, 
not by brute force. 

Perhaps a closer look at what is meant by strategy and tactics will help 
us understand how these objectives are achieved. 

The term “strategy,” whether used in a military setting or in marketing, 
has certain connotations. It is future-oriented. It is related to the style or 
Stance taken in carrying out objectives. It includes both what to-do and 
what to avoid doing. There is an interrelationship between strategy and 
planning. Just as in the military, it is true in the marketplace that if strategy 
were successful whenever used, there would be no need for tactics. Seldom, 
however, are battles fought as contemplated; seldom if ever do events occur 
in the marketplace exactly as planned. Hence there is need for tactics. 
Tactics are of the now. They are the modifications made in strategy in 
view of the unforeseen, unexpected, or uncontrolled. The principal reason 
for marketing tactics is competitive strategic behavior. As a competing 
firm makes a move, the company must be prepared to make a countermove. 
Psychology has much to contribute to marketing strategy and marketing 
tactics. Buying behavior must be influenced without authority and without 
coercion, In a free economy each company must strive, not to sell, but to 
induce purchase. Let us see how this is accomplished. 


The Five Steps in Marketing Strategy. A paperback on how to get rich gives 
the sage and Psychologically sound advice, “Find a need and meet it.” Many 
years ago the eminent psychologist E. K. Strong concerned himself with 


the test of time and reflects the five sequential Steps needed to complete the 


ey process, Set forth below is: an adaptation of the early model by 
Strong: 
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ing strategy is to disturb ho, 
Status quo, it is not likely to induce buying behavior. 
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When homeostasis is disturbed, wants emerge. Both corporate and individ- 
ual wants are specific, concrete, externally focused, and easy to think about 
and talk about. They are conceptualized in terms of what satisfies them. 
Thus, the second step in marketing strategy involves cataloging wants and 
how they are satisfied. Each company must have a current picture of 
customers’ and prospects’ wants and how they are being met. This step in 
marketing strategy can be thought of as the marketing intelligence function 
within the business enterprise. Data must be made available concerning 
how people perceive, think, and feel with respect to their wants and how 
they are satisfying them if the company is to be successful in a competitive 
economy. Notice that the word “adequacy” and the words “affective ex- 
pansion” are placed in loose relationship to wants and action. This suggests 
that both a logical and psychological approach must be made to learn about 
wants and satisfiers. How a company feels about its present supplier may 
be more important in inducing purchasing action than an evaluation of the 
supplier on a logical basis. 

The third step suggested by the diagram is that each company must 
view its goods and services, its personnel, and itself as a construct of want 
satisfiers. From a strategic standpoint the company has the task of present- 
ing this array of want satisfiers in a fashion that meets certain criteria. This 
presentation must be understandable, believable, interesting, and persuasive. 
Only if it meets those four tests can the company move to the next step in 
the marketing process. 

Notice that in the diagram the fourth step suggested is action. What 
action? Purchase, not sale. In a competitive marketplace coercion is inap- 
propriate; subtle persuasion is the rule. The process, however, does not 
stop when a business transaction occurs. Notice that the diagram suggests 
a fifth step, satisfaction. Part of any company’s marketing strategy is an 
ongoing buyer-seller relationship which ensures satisfaction to the customer. 
The old cliché “The customer is always right,” provides a rule of business 
living where competition prevails. To the extent that satisfaction is max- 
imized, it is relatively easy to command repeat business. Conversely, a new 
firm finds it a difficult task to invade a market where existing companies are 
providing satisfaction for their clientele. 

Tactics might include such diverse moves as shifting price, increasing 
advertising, a customer contest, special sales effort. As noted above, these 
are triggered off for the most part in response to competitive activity. 


PURCHASE BEHAVIOR 


In substituting facts and data for guesswork, business is usually interested in 
what the various types of behavior in the marketplace are and what prompts 
such behavior. For example, a recent study has shown that there is a 
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purchase-behavior relationship between preferences for selected products 
and the consumer’s interest patterns. It showed a distinct product-purchase 
pattern for consumers with people (extroverts) interest patterns as compared 
to nonpeople (introverts) interest patterns [31]. But what about unplanned 
purchases? 

People do make unplanned purchases, but it is difficult to do much about 
this in making marketing decisions, Kollat and Willett [25] find three reasons 
for this. First, the concept encompasses too many types of behavior to be 
an operational criterion for marketing decisions. Second, it is difficult to 
measure unplanned purchases, since people tend to exaggerate them. Third, 
unplanned-purchase rates for individual brands may differ significantly 
from the parent-product category rate, thereby deceiving both retailers 
and manufacturers, 

As mentioned before, a company that is marketing-oriented sees itself 
as in the business of Creating customers rather than building or manu- 
facturing goods, Let us review the viewpoints and methodologies that have 
been used to gain more insight into the purchase behavior of customers and 
Prospects, Whether the company markets to ultimate consumers, to middle- 
men, or to industrial users, the common goal of marketing in studying the 
purchase behavior of customers is to understand better what the various 
influences are which collectively affect purchase behavior. There are three 


approaches and viewpoints firms take to solve this continuing marketing 
problem. 


The Economic Approach. This approach is based on the assumption that 
People are basically rational in their decision-making behavior. From this 
Viewpoint the “why” of purchase behavior would be that the individual is 
attempting to maximize utility. The economist John M. Keynes illustrates 
this viewpoint. He held that the purchase behavior by the ultimate con- 
income level. In contrast, 
it is the "permanent" in- 
àte consumer's Purchases and that 
ect his behavior, James Dusenberry 
- He believes in a "relative" income hy- 


1 Demographic factors, such as age and occupation 
2 Status Striving and mobility between classes 
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3 Budget information on the planning of past and future expenditures 

4 Life styles, relating purchase behavior to the study of the family unit 
and its mode of adjustment F 

5 Life cycle, relating the purchase behavior to the study of the family 
unit and its relative position on a life-span continuum ranging from mate 
- selection to widowhood or widowerhood and death 


The Motivational-analysis Approach. This type of approach is generally 
characterized by an attempt to determine more of the *why" of behavior 
and less of the "what is" of behavior. This is uniquely the domain where 
the psychologist operates, not that he has a monopoly. Increasingly, soci- 


A - ologists and anthropologists are concerning themselves with the "why" of 
© purchasing behavior. Fundamentally, reasons for buying or not buying 


"are sought in the personality dynamics of the individual. Characteristic of 
the methods used are projective techniques, word and sentence free associa- 


m tion, and the like. 


Regardless of the approach taken, it is clear that what is being studied 
-. and, hopefully, being explained is the decision-making process of an indi- 
= vidual in the marketplace. This is not to imply that every time a consumer 
enters the marketplace, a complete cycle of decision making is undertaken, 
foras Katona has pointed out, some purchases become relegated to habit 
[24]. And beliefs are important. In a study on consumer preferences for 
beef, two different displays were put on the counter. One was an econom- 
ical concentrate from cattle fed on grass; the other was more expensively 
grain-fed. The fat from the grass-fed cattle was slightly offwhite in color in 
contrast to the grain-fed beef. When the more expensive "grain-fed" beef 
Was identified as such it outsold the “cheaper” brand. But when neither was 
identified, and both marked at the same price, each sold equally well. In 
a follow-up study, customers said there was no difference in taste in the 
beef bought from unidentified racks. But when identified, the customers 
said there was a difference—favoring grain-fed beef. Maybe it pays to tell 
people what they like. A 

Having examined illustratively approaches to understanding purchasing 
behavior, let us now direct our attention to two major demand-creating 
forces in marketing—advertising and selling. 


ADVERTISING 


Today we can correctly refer to an advertising industry. Approximately 20 
billion dollars is spent annually in North America on this ingredient of the 
marketing mix. Over 500 companies spend 1 million dollars or more on their 
advertising each year. What a far cry from the announcements painted on 
the bathhouse walls in ancient Rome! 
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Kinds of Advertising. What kinds of advertising are there? There are many 
bases of classification—by media, coverage of the market, source of the 
money, size, and frequency—but perhaps the soundest method of classi- 
fication for the psychologist is by the objectives to be met. 

The great bulk of advertising is in the direct-sell category. This adver- 
tising is designed to influence directly the purchase of goods or services. A 
department store’s full-page spread in your Sunday newspaper and the spot 
commercial on your local television station urging you to buy an album of 
hit-tune records are commonplace examples. 

During the twentieth century there has been a phenomenal increase in 
emphasis on buying by brand. Advertising has brought this about, and 
today a large segment of consumer-goods advertising is designed to reinforce 
the brand name. Examples abound in the advertising of clothing, foods, and 
appliances. A variant of this type of advertising is aimed at reinforcing the 
company name as a guide to the purchaser. 

Many companies, particularly those which do not have consumer prod- 
ucts for sale, use a large portion of their advertising dollars to establish 
themselves as good corporate citizens. Examples of such institutional 
advertising include an oil company’s campaign stressing safety on the road, 
a major life insurance company’s award-winning series of advertisements 
furnishing career information, and the dramatic program on network 
television sponsored by a nationally renowned steel company. In this 
kind of advertising one or more companies often furnish publicity for 
national or community endeavors, including car cards and newspaper, 
radio, and television announcements for fund raising. 

All advertising, regardless of kind, is aimed at triggering perceptual, 
cognitive, and affective responses in each individual reached. Although we 
respond as total beings and these ‘processes are interactive, we can, for 
discussion and analysis, consider each of them separately. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN ADVERTISING 


Printed advertisements, regardless of media, involve visual perceptual proc- 
esses exclusively. Radio advertising, in contrast, depends exclusively on 
auditory perception. The advent of television complicated matters, In this 
increasingly important advertising medium an optimal combination of visual 
and auditory stimulation must be used if the message is to be maximally 
effective. Our first consideration, then, deals with perceptual factors. 

Such perceptual variables as the following have undergone research 
scrutiny: size, color, kind of illustration, amount of copy, and frequency 
and duration in the case of radio and television commercial spots. Some 
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of the research is done under the precise conditions of the laboratory; 
much of it must be conducted in the field with some sacrifice of accuracy. 
Set forth below are synopses of several studies which will serve as illustra- 
tions of how perceptual factors in advertising are studied. 

Investigators studied the influence of color on legibility of copy; they 
used a procedure similar to that of visual-acuity tests except that the subject 
moved forward until he could just read the characters correctly. Forty-two 
color combinations were employed, and it was found that legibility de- 
pends on the brightness difference between the color of the lettering and 
that of the background. Further, dark-colored lettering on a light back- 
ground is more legible in daylight than the reverse. Gray was found to form 
the best background for the legibility of colored lettering. A fairly high posi- 
tive rank-difference correlation (rho .54) exists between legibility and affec- 
tive preference of color combinations. For example, blue lettering on a gray 
background was given an average legibility rank of 1.0 and an average 
affective-preference rank of 1.0; red lettering on a gray background was 
given an average legibility rank of 4.0 and an average affective-preference 
rank of 3.0. In this connection, it was also found that color-combination 
preference depends more on brightness difference than on legibility. 

In another study, the same authors measured the relevance of illustra- 
tions to copy in thirty-nine advertisements from House Beautiful, House 
and Garden, and from other magazine media. The pictures were cut from 
the copy and mounted on a white-cardboard background. The subjects, 
ninety-four college students, were instructed to indicate whether they had or 
had not seen each of the pictures before, what commodity was featured in 
the picture, and what desirable feature or features of the commodity were in 
evidence, It was found that in those pictures in which commodity had a 
high relevance to copy (those judged correctly by 80 to 100 percent of 
the subjects), the commodity was the conspicuous, and in most cases the 
centermost, object. Additional features of highly relevant-to-copy illustra- 
tions included the label or trademark on the commodity and lack of an 
excessive number of extraneous objects surrounding the commodity. In 
those illustrations in which desirable features of the commodity had a very 
high relevance to copy (those judged correctly by 80 to 100 percent of the 
subjects), the plain and unambiguous representation of the product features 
was characteristic. Further, these pictures contained within their borders 
printed words which tersely informed the reader of the desirable features, 
and the human subjects of the illustrations reflected happiness and content- 
ment in their faces. The investigators concluded that the relevance of 
pictures to copy was lower than it should be since the average reader rarely 
reads the copy and pays only fleeting attention to the illustrations. 

Not only must each advertisement be perceived; its message must be 
understood. Hence cognitive factors involve word choice and sentence 
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structure as key variables to ensure understanding on the part of the audi- 
ence or reader [16, 42]. 


Determination of Readership and Comprehension. The Psychological Cor- 
poration, a consulting firm, undertook the determination of readership and 
comprehension of Union Carbide and Carbon newspaper advertising in 
Charleston, West Virginia. Interviewers questioned 363 men and women on 
the Sunday the advertisement appeared in the two local papers as well as on 
the following Monday. Of those who reported having read either of the two 
newspapers 74 percent reported having seen the advertising, and 40 per- 
cent of that group reported having read it. Of these latter 145 cases, 84 
percent gave at least one idea which showed a good or fair understanding 
of the advertisements; 12 percent had only a poor understanding; and 4 per- 
cent had no idea whatsoever. These figures are based on answers to the 
question, “What ideas did you get from that advertisement?” which was put 
to the respondents after the newspaper had been taken out of sight. It is 
interesting to note that 86 percent of those who reported having read the 
advertisement thought it was worthwhile; that is, they had gained some- 
thing from reading it. 

In an effort to determine the optimum length of advertisement headlines, 
researchers investigated the ability of the reader to rémember headlines 
under varying conditions. Headlines ranging from four to fifteen words, each 
set in a uniform size and style of type face, were presented to 100 university 
students for recall and recognition. The results indicated that brevity had a 
decided advantage if readers spent a uniform, brief period of time on each 
headline. When a variable exposure time was allowed, almost all the ad- 
vantages of brevity disappeared. It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
shorter headlines were better remembered because they could be read so 
much more quickly and easily or the apparent advantage was due to other 
factors influencing ease of recall, as illustrated by the fact that the im- 
mediate-recall scores for some of the shorter headlines were low, and others 
were high. It is reasonable to assume that the length of time spent on a 
headline is influenced greatly by context and length of the headline itself. 
The study did not indicate clearly exactly how long a good headline may be. 
However, it was found that almost nine-tenths of the subjects remembered 
one headline containing nine words. Since the subjects were all college 
students, these results cannot be applied to average magazine readers with- 
out allowance for the more limited buying interests of students and the lower 
average memory span of the population as a whole. 


Spot-advertising Study. A packaged-drugs firm was interested in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of its spot advertising in printed media. To study 
the impact of the copy, key words were extracted from sample advertise- 
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ments, and respondents were asked to free-associate to each, to give a 
definition, and to indicate the degree of affectivity (strong dislike, dislike, 
strong like, and like). The phrase setting in which the word occurred was 
then mentioned and the interviewee again asked to free-associate. The final 
question posed was, “What product or service does this remind you of?” 
For example, when seventeen male and fourteen female subjects were 
asked to free-associate to the word “membrane,” 42 percent responded 
with "form of skin or tissue." This phrase was also the modal definition 
given. A mixed emotional attitude was found; 57 percent of the subjects 
expressed like and 42 percent dislike. The modal response to the captive 
phrase “shrinks swollen nasal membranes” was “colds.” Further, the word 
had a high brand-associative value for the company. The research indicated 
that very favorable affective attitudes existed toward such words and phrases 
as “penetrating ingredient,” “stimulates,” and “gives you a lift.” Such words 
as “antiseptic,” “aromatic,” and “medicates” aroused predominantly favor- 
able reactions, whereas unfavorable affective reactions were elicited by 
“bacteria,” “congestion,” and “inflamed.” The investigators note that when 
negative emotional reactions are involved, the advertisement should “provide 
a way out.” 

The importance of affective factors in advertising is exemplified by other, 
unpublished research available to the authors. An artist was commissioned 
to prepare some illustrations suitable for insurance advertisements. Safety, 
protection, and security were to be the central themes. One picture showed a 
mother fastening a safety gate in front of a small boy as the father descended 
the stairs. Pretesting of the illustration through depth interviewing revealed 
that the man was regarded as the focal point and that the family was break- 
ing up; hence respondents failed to relate the picture to insurance. When 
the father was removed and the illustration depicted a child playing while 
the mother fastened the safety gate, the desired safety theme became ap- 
parent to the viewers. 

Following perception and cognition in advertising, we must deal with 
how people feel, the affective factors. Regardless of type of advertising or 
of product or service for sale, affective responses must be considered. Feel- 
ings can be aroused by the illustration, the wording, even by the location of 
the advertisement in the medium. A leading manufacturer of perfumes pays 
a premium rate to ensure that his advertisements appear on à page with a 
love story! Two unpublished research projects, done for client companies 
by the writers and an associate, serve to indicate how affective factors can 
be studied. Let us consider these next in showing the importance of pre- 
testing advertisements. 


Pretesting. Advertisements are usually tested before they are used. This 
testing may involve people's reactions to each advertisement as a whole or 
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to its component parts. It may be done under laboratory conditions within 
the agency or in the field. Often alternative forms of the advertisement are 
tested in order to choose the most effective one. 

If advertisements are checked within the agency, an intensive study is 
made, using a relatively small number of subjects. Three pieces of labora- 
tory equipment are valuable aids—the tachistoscope, the chronoscope, and 
the eye camera. The first is used to present split-second exposures of the 
whole ad, the illustration, or the headline. The purpose is to determine 
whether the material presented can be perceived speedily. For example, 
there is a consistent finding that more than six words in a headline prevent 
its perception in a single act of attention. The chronoscope is useful in 
measuring precisely the time needed for forming associations with stimulus 
words or illustrations, for reading the body copy, etc. The eye camera, 
often used in combination with a device for turning pages at a constant, 
known speed, provides a means for determining the attention-getting parts 
of the advertisement. It is also used for studying this factor in an entire 
issue of a magazine or newspaper. 

To systematize the collection of data on people's reactions to advertise- 
ments as wholes, several advertisement tests or checklists have been de- 
veloped. The most elaborate one is the Thompson-Luce test, which 
consists of thirty-five factors found to contribute to reader interest in an 
advertisement. These variables include “page,” "color," “visual emphasis," 
“baby,” "animal," “food,” “shock,” “pathos,” “danger,” “news,” “slogan,” 
etc. When analysis of several thousand advertisements on the basis of these 
controlled factors was compared with later consumer-readership reports, 
the Thompson-Luce preevaluation was found to be accurate within 2 per- 
cent in predicting the ratings later reported by advertisement-checking 
services. Further, the Thompson-Luce factors were weighted on the basis of 
Statistical studies of good and poor advertisements, Results indicated, for 
example, that babies appeared in the illustrations of high-ranking advertise- 
ments four times more frequently than in the low; and visual emphasis, lack 
of confusion in the advertisement’s appearance, was found eight times more 
often. 


A number of people have Suggested rating advertisements on the basis of 
“attention,” “meaning,” “feeling,” “memory,” and “action.” 


Consumer Panels, When advertisements are taken into the field for pre- 
testing, less intensive data are obtained from larger numbers of subjects. 
Inherent in field testing is the problem of ensuring an appropriate sampling 
of the desired segment of the population. This factor has caused many large 
advertising agencies to maintain a consumer panel, that is, people who have 
been selected on the basis of prescribed criteria and who may be used, as 
need arises, for testing purposes. 
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There are four common types of panels. 


1 The consumer jury. A group who may be asked to give judgment on 
pieces of copy, to listen to radio programs, or to act as advisers on other 
matters of interest to an advertiser. 

2 The consumer testing group. Individuals who ave available to make 
blind tests of products. 

3 The opinion panel. A group of persons or families who can be relied 
upon to answer questionnaires on various subjects, ranging from product- 
use habits to opinions on public affairs. 

4 The continuous-purchase-record type of panel. Individuals or families 
who keep adequate records of their purchases of specified products over a 
period of time. Thus a continuous case history of certain kinds of purchases 
is provided. 

Information may be obtained from the panel members by mail, personal 
interviews, or group meetings. Individuals are carefully chosen to include 
representative samplings of the population with regard to age, income, 
education, and any other identifying characteristics of importance to the 
sponsoring advertiser. Panel members are often compensated for their co- 
operation by points, which may be used in selecting premiums or merchan- 
dise from a special catalog. An alternative in this procedure is to draw a 
prescribed sample from each study. If this method is used, the field inter- 
viewers are given criteria to be met in selecting respondents. 

Obviously, the advertisements which can be taken for testing to the 
interviewee’s home or place of business are limited to printed media. Pre- 
testing of radio and television advertising involves bringing the subjects to 
a central location. However, there is one important exception to this. In the 
last few years such advertising has been pretested over a single local station 
prior to widespread use. 


Posttesting. Testing advertising after use is easier to accomplish than pre- 
testing, However, once the advertising money is spent, it is too late to make 
changes! Yet this after-the-fact evaluation is useful in several ways: 


1 It provides a guide for the formulation of future advertising. p 
2 If several advertisements have been used, it yields data concerning 


their relative effectiveness. f ; 
3 If several media have been used, the relative merits of the media can 


be appraised. CE $ 
4 It furnishes information on the yield of advertising in the company’s 


marketing mix. 


The most precise posttesting method is direct return. If a printed medium 
is used, a coupon is provided for answering the advertisement. Often a prize 
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or premium is offered the respondent. With an estimate of readership or 
audience, it is possible to determine percentage of response. If radio or telc- 
vision is used, a phone number or a mailing address is presented. A variant 
of this method is split run. If the company has alternative forms of the ad- 
vertisement, these can be run alternatively in a particular issue of the 
magazine or newspaper and the relative effectiveness of each determined. 

Another method is similar to field pretesting. Either a consumer panel or 
à sample is interviewed. If unprompted recall is sought, the respondent is 
asked which advertisements he remembers in a particular issue of a maga- 
zine or newspaper. If radio or television commercials are being studied, he 
is asked which ones he remembers on a particular channel or station or on 
a designated program. Those who recall the advertisements being tested 
are then interrogated in detail. If prompted recall is desired, the inter- 
viewee may be shown the advertisement and then asked detailed questions 
concerning his reactions to it. 

Since the advertiser usually wants to know how his messages are faring 
with competition, posttesting is done by outside research organizations. 
Interest in this type of research has grown. The advertiser can obtain reader- 
ship and listenership information on his own advertising as well as on that 
of his competitors by subscribing to such services as Starch and Gallup in 
printed media and Nielsen, Trendex, Pulse, and American Research Bureau 
in broadcast media. As a specific example, a Starch report reveals for half- 
page and larger ads those which have been noted, seen-associated, and read 
most. 

The ultimate test of direct-sell advertising is the profitable sale of goods 
or services. For this reason an important posttesting method is the adver- 
tisement’s impact on sales volume. A nationally known manufacturer of 
cold remedies places newspaper, radio, and television spots depending on 
local weather conditions. Whenever colds are likely, the advertising is in- 
tensified. An immediate follow-up on retail outlets is then made to determine 
the effect on sales of the company's products. 

The following is illustrative of the methods used in posttesting advertise- 
ments. In its study to determine the effectiveness of the advertising of the 
detergent Silver Dust, the Psychological Corporation employed a pretested 
questionnaire which encompassed three basic approaches. The sample 
consisted of 400 cases. The interviewees lived in one-, two-, or three-family 
houses rather than apartment houses, and the bulk of them were in the 
$2,000-to-$5,000 income bracket, In the recognition test five advertise- 
ments were shown simultaneously, and the interviewees were asked whether 
they had seen them. This is a variation of the usual recognition test in which 
only one advertisement is shown at a time and the interviewee required to 
answer "yes," "no," or “don’t know.” The latter method tends to produce 
a higher percentage of “yes” answers, while the method used in this study 
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is more conservative. The aided-recall segment of the study utilized an 
introductory question designed to eliminate confusion with the advertising 
of other soaps, followed by the question, “Have you noticed any other wash 
soap advertising recently?” This was the most rigorous test, since the indi- 
vidual is asked to produce from all the competitive advertising influences 
the one brand that stood out. The succeeding questions dealt with the out- 
standing features of the Silver Dust advertisements. Finally, the controlled- 
opinion, or consumer-jury, test was employed to get some idea about the 
different advertisements themselves. The respondents were asked to look 
at and read the advertisements again, to choose the one which was most 
interesting, and to describe what they liked about it. 


SELLING 


In most companies, selling comprises the largest part of the marketing mix, 
whether viewed in terms of dollars spent or people employed. Selling is 
classifiable in three ways—by what is sold, by channel of distribution, and 
by ultimate purchaser. 

When we approach the subject of what is sold, the simplest classifica- 
tion of selling consists of industrial goods, consumer goods, and intangibles. 
Examples of each of these would be selling steel to the automobile manu- 
facturer, selling vacuum cleaners door to door, and selling air travel to 
newlyweds. Obviously each of these general groupings can be made more 
specific, depending on the needs of the person who is describing. selling. 
A common practice in business with regard to industrial goods is to cate- 
gorize such selling by industries—rubber, chemicals, steel, etc. Another 
practice is to subdivide consumer goods into hard and soft, the latter being 
expendable items. Similarly, intangibles may be broken down into such 
subcategories as investments and insurance [10, 16, 42]. 


Kinds of Selling. Should the approach to classification be through channel 
of distribution, three kinds of selling can be distinguished—direct to pur- 
chaser, wholesale, and retail. Each of these in turn admits of further refine- 
ment. Thus the direct sale of consumer goods may be accomplished by per- 
sonal selling or by direct mail. In the case of industrial goods, direct selling 
may be subdivided into selling an established line of products or selling 
goods made to customer specifications. Similarly, wholesale selling can be 
subdivided into selling through jobbers or selling through exclusive agents or 
franchises that are independent businesses, though they sell only one com- 
pany’s products. In the industrial field there is still another grouping which 
cuts across both wholesale and direct selling: manufacturers’ representatives. 
Such persons do direct selling, but for several companies, and are in many 
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ways independent businessmen. Retail selling can be broken down, depend- 
ing on the goods or services sold, to department store, specialty shop, and 
miscellaneous kinds of retail outlets. The characteristic factor of retail selling 
is that the customer is induced to come to the outlet for the goods or 
services, 

When an attempt is made to classify selling by kind of customer, ob- 
viously the simplest classification is whether an individual or a company 
is the purchaser. Some firms sell goods and services to a wide range of both 
individuals and companies. For example, an automobile manufacturer may 
distribute his cars through dealers to a wide range of people of both sexes. 
The same company may make a large number of fleet sales, that is, sell 
quantities of automobiles to companies for use by their sales and executive 
personnel. Other businesses may find the market for their goods exclusively 
in a small and homogeneous group of individuals. An example of the latter 
would be a firm selling hearing aids. Still other companies may have no 
individuals as customers, and their market may be limited to homogeneous 
groups of companies. An example of this would be a tool-steel manufac- 
turer; the product is sold only to a restricted number of companies for 
making tools, dies, and the like. 

Still another way of classifying selling might be the mode of payment. 
Our economy is characterized by a tremendous amount of credit buying. 
Many retail outlets sell for both cash and credit. Others operate exclusively 
on a cash basis or exclusively on a credit basis. 

Since the above classifications are not mutually exclusive, the best way 
to describe a particular field of selling is to make a composite description, 
using all the above categories. For example, the selling engaged in by the 
Polychemicals Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company can 
be classified, in terms of the above, as industrial, direct, and company. Yet 
even when a composite description such as this is made, little insight is 
gained concerning the nature of the selling process itself and the relation of 
the principles and techniques of psychology to it [11, 36]. 


SELLING STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


The selling effort of the firm is designed to complement and reinforce its 
other promotional forces. Selling has a prime strategic objective and that 
is to accord uniqueness. The firm's offering is customized and individualized 
to each account and to each decision maker or influencer in the account. 
This is why the salesman is such a key factor in the success of the total 
marketing effort. He is the personal link between the firm and each market 
member. Unless people react favorably to him, they are likely to do business 
elsewhere. 
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The tactical objective of selling is identical with that of the whole market- 
ing effort; that is, to influence through subtle control. This is why the sales- 
man must have excellent “people” skills. He must be able to relate to a 
diversity of human beings in a favorable, persuasive way, and he must relate 
effectively to organizations. Pruden [33] points up the fact that the function 
of an outside salesman is to establish and maintain the exchange relation- 
ship between organizations. A salesman’s behavior at his customer’s place 
of business can be understood in terms of power, authority, and status 
where the salesman plays a role of man-in-the-middle; he finds himself 
under a variety of stresses ascribed to his position. He functions in a com- 
petitive power struggle; he must exercise coordinative nonformal, lateral 
authority; and he works in a system where it is difficult to find status equali- 
zation as he functions in the marketing mix. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SELLING PROCESS 


Selling represents the uniquely personal and individualized part of the firm’s 
marketing effort. A fundamental consideration is the extent to which the 
salesman follows a set sales presentation or, at the other extreme, individ- 
ualizes what he says and does to each person in each account. Obviously, 
it is more difficult to personalize a fully structured sales presentation than 
it is to handle the sales call as an informal interview. Many considerations 
will govern the degree of structuring effectiveness for the individual com- 
pany. From a personnel standpoint the knowledge, skill, and sophistication 
of the men comprising the sales force will markedly influence this kind of de- 
cision, Generally speaking, the lower the knowledge, skill, and sophistication 
level, the more appropriate it is for the company to prescribe what is to be 
said and done. A kindred consideration involves the knowledge and sophisti- 
cation of the customer or prospect. The more knowledgeable the customer 
or prospect, the more likely it is that questions will be raised and objections 
voiced. Conversely, with less sophisticated people a set presentation may be 
more effective. The company will certainly consider other matters in arriv- 
ing at its policy in this aspect of selling—dollar value of the purchase, the 
relative complexity of the products and services, the cost-revenue relation- 
ships, and the degree to which other demand-creating forces have presold 
prospects and customers. Still another consideration involves the likelihood 
of repeat business. If the nature of the products and services is such that 
ongoing account relationships are developed, it is likely that the customers 
and prospects will expect individualized treatment. On the other hand, if 
the one-time purchase is the prevalent pattern, it may not be commercially 
feasible to invest time and effort studying the individual needs of the ac- 
count and how these can be met, particularly if the unit sale is small. 
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Clearly, to the extent that the sales presentation is individualized by the 
salesman, he is in effect made responsible for the strategy used in each 
account and the tactics whenever he is face to face. This means that he 
is literally selling himself along with the products and services. He bears 
a role relationship in each customer-prospect account as a problem solver 
and idea man. He must carefully consider such matters as the nature of 
the customer’s business, the key problems where his products and services 
may be of assistance, who the people are who make the buying decisions, 
and what their individual and collective idiosyncrasies are. He must also be 
concerned with who the competitors are and what share of the business 
each one is enjoying, what the Competitive strategies and tactics are, and 
what the likelihood of future business is. 

At the other extreme, when the presentation is fully structured, the sales- 
man’s manner, or style, becomes the key way in which he can influence a 
favorable reception to what he says and does. He must pace himself to the 
reactions he observes in the other person. He must avoid sounding like a 
Phonograph record. There is a tremendous difference between a fully struc- 
tured sales presentation and a so-called canned presentation. The latter term 
has an adverse affective association, for the implication is that the salesman 
spouts his message like an automaton [8, 15, 18]. 

Because selling is uniquely personal as contrasted with advertising, sales 
Promotion, merchandising, and other demand-creating forces, the salesman 
must be aware that he is a prime stimulus eliciting reactions in the customer 
or prospect. This places a premium on social perceptiveness, When a sale 
is consummated, the other person literally perceives, thinks, and feels the 
act of buying. Thus the salesman must take into account the customer’s 
perceptive process in what he Says and does. He must: also take account of 
affective reactions. Finally, he must be capable of directing the thought 
Processes of the other person toward the objective he has in mind. 


In a very real sense the effective salesman does not sell; he induces people 
to buy. 


FACTORS IN SELLING 
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cues in the customer’s behavior which tell him which points to stress, which 
ones to gloss over. 

Many aspects of perception have a direct application in selling— 
selectivity of attention, span of attention, subjectivity of perception, and 
sensory reinforcement. Examples will illustrate these. 

Selectivity of Attention. The well-prepared salesman is likely to have 
hundreds of sales points he can make about his company and its products. 
However, on any particular call he must choose a few salient points to 
stress. The key factor in making his choice of points will be what the other 
person is most likely to attend to selectively. 

Span of Attention. An office-supplies salesman was getting along fine 
with a prospect until he spread out several selling aids, leaflets describing 
in detail the quality and benefits of the line. The prospect leafed through 
them and said, “I don’t have time to read these now. Leave them with me 
and I'll give you a ring.” 

Subjectivity of Perception. It has often been said that we see what we 
want to see, hear what we want to hear. The purchaser of an electric type- 
writer complained bitterly when he was billed for his service contract. He 
thought that a year’s service was included in the price of the typewriter. 
The salesman was certain he had made the point clear in his presentation. 
Further, the purchase agreement signed by the customer clearly mentioned 
the service and cited the price for it. 

Sensory Reinforcement. A good many years ago when the dairy com- 
panies first introduced bottled fruit juice on their milk routes, one firm set 
up an excellent sales presentation. The route man was instructed to ring 
the bell, and, as the housewife opened the door, to hand her a bottle of the 
juice. Then he was to say, “Pardon me, please hold this for me.” Imagine 
the impact of feeling the cold bottle, seeing the contents, and hearing the 
sales story! 

The affective factors involving feelings and emotions can significantly 
influence the outcome of a sales call. Three characteristics of affective re- 


sponses have particular application in selling: 


1 Such responses tend to radiate to other aspects of the physical and 
social environment than to those which provoked them. : i 
2 Once aroused, they are likely to last for a substantial period of time. 


3 They can be positive (euphoric) or negative. 


In everyday conversation these three points are alluded to when a person is 
described as being in a good or bad mood. 

The following incident illustrates the significance of feelings in buying. 
The president of a small firm was a hot prospect for some key-man in- 
surance. The insurance company’s representative called for an appointment, 
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arrived promptly, and gave an adequate presentation, but the president did 
not buy because of an unfavorable gut reaction to the salesman. The two 
men sat in the president’s office, smoking as they discussed the proposition; 
however, the salesman failed to use the ash tray provided. His ashes grew 
longer and longer; they finally fell down the front of his shirt and onto the 
freshly waxed floor. As the refuse collected on the floor, the president be- 
came more and more certain he would not buy from that company even if 
it were the only one in the business. Once triggered off, his response general- 
ized to the salesman as a person, to the company, even to the sales propo- 
sition itself! 

The salesman as a person and his conduct provide the primary stimula- 
tion of the prospect’s and customer’s feeling during the sales call. It is in- 
cumbent upon the salesman to arouse positive affective reactions. These do 
much to ensure his success with the prospective customer. 

The proper handling of a complaint offers a dramatic application of what 
has been discussed. The following incident is illustrative. An electric type- 
writer had been purchased. The secretary had just begun to use it when 
she noticed that it skipped as she typed. She became irritated (negative 
affective response) and complained to her supervisor, The salesman was 
called, and very shortly a serviceman arrived. As the serviceman entered the 
office he asked, “Is this the typewriter?” (It was the only one in the room.) 
“Yes, and it’s a lemon,” the secretary replied. The serviceman quickly made 
an adjustment on it and said, “You could have done that yourself if you 
had read the manual.” The secretary, angrier than ever, said, “If it were a 
good machine, it wouldn't need fixing. Pm a secretary, not a mechanic.” It 
is doubtful whether this customer will ever buy another typewriter from that 
firm, The serviceman adjusted the typewriter but ignored completely the 
feelings of the customer. 

The customer’s mental processes induced by the salesman must also 
be considered in selling. These cognitive factors are important. Obviously, 
the sales presentation must be made so that it is understandable to each 
prospect or customer. Particularly in industrial sales work, technical fea- 
tures and properties of the line must often be explained to purchasing agents 
without technical or professional educational background. Concreteness of 
language and aptness of illustration or examples often spell the difference 
between success or failure in a sales call, 

A key characteristic of thought process relevant to the above statements 
is reification. The mind literally works like a motion-picture camera. It 
abhors abstractions. When the stimulus word or Phrase is abstract, the in- 
dividual hearing it translates it according to his own perceptual, affective, 
and cognitive set. For example, if a salesman says of his product that it is 

of high quality, the person hearing him might have any number of associa- 
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tions —‘‘too expensive for me,” “overengineered for the application I intend,” 
“long lasting,” “trouble-free.” The important caution is that the salesman 
must pick his examples, illustrations, and comparisons according to what 
he knows of the other person's background. 

Too frequently, salesmen interject trade jargon during a presentation. 
The prospect or customer, though not understanding it, is reluctant to be- 
tray his ignorance. As the call continues, the person becomes more con- 
fused, and the end result may be a lost sale. 

Because the customer's needs and wants are the focus of the sale, the 
presentation should center upon customer benefits to be derived from the 
purchase rather than upon features and qualities of the product. An auto- 
mobile salesman is likely to be more successful saying, "The horsepower 
of this car gives you a fast pickup at a light," than saying, “This car has 
315 horsepower." In general, benefits are more easily understood than 
product features. There is a personal stake in the former! 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


Table 2 summarizes the perceptual, affective, and cognitive differences be- 
tween advertising and selling. The reader might find it a valuable exercise 
to make a table setting forth ways in which they are similar. 

There is one other fundamental psychological difference between the 
two which warrants discussion. Necessarily, advertising is designed to in- 
fluence a mass audience; selling is most often directed to an individual 
prospect or customer. The former must, therefore, employ a type approach 
to human behavior. The latter can and should utilize a trait approach. A 
particular advertisement for a household detergent may contain a repertoire 
of appeals (stimuli) designed to influence all housewives who see it to pur- 
chase the product. The appeals may include economy, ease of storage, and 
use with all kinds of fabrics. On the other hand, a housewife who has 
not seen the advertisement may be induced to buy the product by her local 
storekeeper primarily because she wishes something to clean her new Qiana 
dress, In this case, mention of the economy appeal might have blocked the 
sale. She might not have wanted to use an inexpensive detergent on her 
expensive dress. 

The advertiser has to determine the characteristics held in common by 
those persons comprising the market for his products or services. This by 
inference reduces the market to a type. In contrast, the salesman has to 
learn the traits of each individual prospect or customer. Each must be 
treated uniquely. 


, 
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Table 2/Perceptual, Affective, and Cognitive 
Differences between Advertising and Selling 


Advertising Selling 

Perceptual 

1 Most media, except television, stimu- 1 Vision and audition and sometimes 
late only one sensory modality. other senses are stimulated. 

2 Attention is voluntary once arrested. 2 Once salesman gets to see prospect, he 


has a captive audience. 
3 Message must be perceived in short 3 Message developed over a long time 


lime period, may be reinforced by period, often on basis of several calls. 
repetition, 

4 Often the full message is not perceived; 4 Salesman can leave with customer re- 
€.g, dial is turned to another channel. minders of his visit, e.g., samples, de- 

scriptive literature. 

Affective 

1 Once feelings are aroused, either posi- 1 Feelings can be aroused and changed 
tively or negatively, no immediate way by the salesman during the call. 


to exploit or change them. 
2 Negative feelings may permanently 2 Negative feelings, if changed by sales- 


block purchase. man, may result in purchase. 

3 Primary affective stimulus is the ad 3 Primary affective stimulus is the sales- 
and its components. man and his behavior. 

Cognitive 

1 Vocabulary, sentence structure, elc, 1 Except in canned sales talks, lan- 
must be understandable to all prospec- guage and expression can be related to 
tive purchasers. each prospect's background. 

2 No direct method of knowing whether 2 Prospect's responses indicate to the 
message is understood. salesman whether his message is being 

received, 
3 Brevity is at a premium. 3 Message can be expanded and stated 


in different ways. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND CONCEPTS 
APPLIED TO ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


Since this book is devoted to the application of psychology to organizations, 
it will be helpful to see concretely how various psychological principles and 
concepts are applied to advertising and selling. 


Learning, an Active Process. Learning, as well as forgetting, involves active 
response to stimulation, as we shall discuss in the chapter on training. Thus 
it is not surprising that advertising, whatever the medium, repetitively sug- 
gests action, real or simulated. “Try some today.” “Road-test it and see.” 
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“Imagine yourself basking on the sands of Waikiki.” “Let your taste be the 
judge.” 

The effective salesman uses this principle every day in his work. When 
he uses a questioning approach in his calls, he induces action in the form 
of responses to his inquiries. During his presentation he urges the prospect 
to handle the sample, to operate the machine. He knows that the prospect 
must get into the act if a sale is to take place. 

In both advertising and selling it is safe to say that the more action in- 
duced, the greater the conviction or belief on the part of the prospect or 
customer. Ultimately, this means more sales. 


Overlearning. The jingle used to advertise Pepsi-Cola had such an impact 
that the company found it could play the tune and omit the words and 
still get its message across. This is a dramatic example of overlearning. 
Brand-reinforcement advertising is designed to cause overlearning. Once a 
particular need is felt, it is hoped that the company's brand line will be 
sought as the satisfier. 

In successful selling it is necessary for the salesman to overlearn his 
products, especially the benefits to be derived from their use. If he has 
learned his product information only to the point of bare recall, he is likely 
to encounter difficulty. An unexpected question or reaction on the part of 
the customer may cause a mental block just when he needs a ready answer. 
If the salesman has to interrupt his presentation to check his price list or 
to find technical information, he is likely to lose the prospect's attention. 
Worse still, the customer's confidence in him as the knower may be under- 
mined. 

Similarly, it is important for the salesman who expects repeat sales to 
overlearn the relevant facts about each of his accounts. Basically, this is a 
twofold body of knowledge. He has to know who's who and the traits of 
each person with whom he has contact. He also must know the uses the 
company makes of his products and the related production and marketing 
problems that require solution. 


Temporal Summation. A commonplace example of this phenomenon is to 
be absorbed in a book when the telephone rings. We may not be con- 
sciously aware of the sound until the phone has rung several times. We 
rush to answer it before it stops. All our sensory modalities are subject to 
temporal summation. 

In advertising, repetition is used to penetrate the awareness of readers 
or listeners. It is no happenstance that repetitive jingles are effective in 
inducing the purchase of goods. Most companies keep their logo (special 
name plate of an advertiser, usually cast in unique lettering) the same 
over a period of years in advertising and packaging. The familiar (CLO 
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‘scroll is an effective example.* Similarly, companies maintain the same 
package shape and color to utilize temporal summation. 

The salesman makes general applications of this principle during each 
call and on repeat calls. In the course of his sales presentation he may 
make the same point in several different ways. For example, a paper sales- 
man calling on an industrial prospect wished to stress the shelf life of his 
product in inventory. He said, “The last ream you draw from the storeroom 
will be as good as the first.” “Our paper is treated so it won't fade.” “The 
wrappers are sealed to keep out dust and moisture.” “This paper won't 
curl and ripple after it's around for awhile." 

In another instance, a salesman said, “I don't know what happened to 
that fellow today. I finally got an order. This was my fifth call on him." 
Perhaps the salesman honestly felt that the successful call was the last one. 
A more likely explanation, however, is that the successive calls had a 
summating effect on the prospect. The message finally got through to him. 
Where the nature of the business requires repeated calls to close the sale 
or where repeat orders are sought, temporal summation is an important 
principle to employ. On each call the salesman should review with the 
prospect or customer the ground previously covered and then build his 
presentation on that foundation. 


Spatial Summation. The world around us is perceived through our several 
senses. Our nervous system is so structured that when the same stimulus is 
received through two or more of the senses, reinforcement of the message 
Occurs. 


both the eyes and the ears. Radio, magazines, newspapers, and billboards 
all depend on one sense to convey the advertising message. An important 
research problem exists in television: how to maximize perception with 
visual and auditory stimuli available for simultaneous presentation. 

In selling, the application of this principle is more widespread. Re- 
member the dairy-route man and his orange juice? This is an illustrative 
example of spatial summation. Most salesmen are provided with visual 


+ COGO, is the registered trademark which distinguishes the product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. It is reproduced here by special permission, 


¥ 
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Affective Expansion. This peculiarity of human emotions and feelings has: 
direct application in all forms of advertising. The testimonial of an attrac- 
tive movie star may influence thousands of young girls to buy a particular 
cosmetic. If they love her, by affective expansion they like the product 
she uses. The chairman of the board of a well-known advertising agency 
once declared, “With a baby and a kitten for illustrations I can sell any- 
thing.” This statement may be an exaggeration, but the fact remains that 
emotional appeals do induce people to buy. 

It is important for the salesman to be aware of this characteristic of the 
feelings and emotions. His primary application of this principle is to cus- 
tomer behavior. However, he can also better understand his own adjust- 
ments if he is aware of affective expansion. Every salesman is likely to 
have discouraging days when, despite his efforts, he fails to close a single 
sale, He must guard against letting his ill feelings become cumulative; 
otherwise he is apt to express them toward customers and prospects. It is 
sound planning for a salesman to make his first call on a satisfied customer 
even if no order is in prospect. It will serve to build up his positive feelings 
and to bolster him for the more difficult calls that must be made later in 
the day. 


Projection. People tend to perceive their own strengths and weaknesses, 
likes and dislikes, virtues and vices in others. Think about the gifts you 
have purchased for your family and friends. Didn't you buy things you 
would like to receive? If you have been in an automobile accident or have 
witnessed one, you may have observed each driver blaming the other 
fellow, perhaps even accusing him of committing the very fault he himself 
was guilty of. Moyer and Gilmer found that adults buying toys for children 
often buy those with parent appeal rather than those which have child 
appeal [29]. 

The advertising agency that bypasses research and structures a campaign 
on appeals that agency personnel like instead of determining the likes and 
wants of the market is using projection. The manufacturer of a well-known 
home permanent sought to enter the Latin American market. Erroneously 
the advertising campaign emphasized economy because this appeal had 
proven effective in the United States. Had research been done in advance, 
the advertiser would have known that the product did not compete in price 
with a wave done at the beauty parlor in any Latin American country. 
When sales proved disappointing, subsequent research revealed that safety 
was an effective appeal because of the ineptness of beauticians in that 
market, The same research, incidentally, revealed that there was an un- 
tapped market for home permanents, namely, young girls preparing for com- 
munion and confirmation. A modification of the product was manufactured 


» 
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for this juvenile market and subsequently also marketed in the United 
States. 

Too often the salesman is likely to stress in his presentation what he 
would like to hear were he the customer. The following anecdote from 
The American Salesman is illustrative: 


A Manhattan real estate salesman and his wife were planning to have a 
family in the next few years and felt they should acquire a home in the suburbs 
and pay for it before the wife left her job. Their chief concern about a home in 
the suburbs was that it be located so as to ensure easy transportation to the 
heart of the city. They finally found one that met their needs, After a few 
months in their new residence, the salesman decided to sell suburban real estate 
rather than continue working in the City. As he showed various pieces of 
property to prospects, he continually pointed out the convenience of travel ‘> 
and from the city. One of his prospects was completely unimpressed by his 
presentation and, as a result, sought the services of another real estate broker. 
Information later obtained indicated that the prospect was moving to the sub- 
urbs to get away from his troublesome mother-in-law; consequently, the last 
thing he wanted in a new home was to make it easy for her to reach him. 


Rationalization. It is part of human adjustment to justify our behavior 
in our own eyes. Few persons can claim never to have used after-the-fact 
reasons for doing something. The extreme example of rationalization is the 
alibi artist. He always has a ready excuse for anything he says or does. 
This mechanism is illustrated daily in consumer advertising. “Limited 
quantity.” “Order some now before the supply is exhausted.” “Buy now; 
prices are going up.” “These coats would cost twice as much in the regular 
season.” As an experiment, scan the ads in your daily newspaper. See how 
many examples of rationalization you find. The advertiser who uses this 
principle attempts to provide reasons in advance for the purchase of his 
product, It is especially effective with luxury items. 

The salesman bases part of his strategy on rationalization. It is his job 
to furnish the prospect or customer with reasons justifying the purchase 
of the goods or services he has for sale. An automobile salesman closed a 
sale with a customer just before the model change-over by using these 
points: “At this price your first year of depreciation is already deducted 
from the list price.” “The new models have only minor changes.” “Financ- 
ing rates are going up.” “Think of the trips you can take before winter 


sets in.” “The amount you save will Pay your youngster’s tuition for a 
whole year.” 


Functional Autonomy of Habits. Nowhere is this principle better illustrated 
in advertising and selling than in the cigarette industry. Well over two- 
thirds of the adolescent and adult population smoke Cigarettes. Yet few 
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people can tell you why they smoke. Heavy smokers often light up without 
being conscious of it. Companies in the industry strive to “brand-lock” their 
customers. The marketing objective is to have the customer think not of a 
cigarette, but of Fumos! 

A considerable amount of our behavior is a matter of habit. Habits, 
once established, are difficult to break. Brand-reinforcing advertising is 
designed to make a brand name a matter of habit in buying a particular 
item or line of goods. Often advertising copy contains such phrases as 
“Make it a habit to buy at . . .”; “fiftieth anniversary sale”; *a way of life 
for knowing people.” 

The salesman with a long-established account has a concrete example 
of the force of habit. His competitors have a difficult task in any efforts to 
take away such a customer. The longer the seller-buyer relationship lasts, 
the less likely the customer is to change to another source of supply. 

It is sound sales strategy to study carefully the habits of each customer. 
To the extent that the salesman knows them he is able to make buying from 
him a habit which fits into the habitual behavior of the customer. A sales- 
man learned that a particular purchasing agent obtained purchase requisi- 
tions from the various departments of the plant each Friday afternoon, 
Habitually the purchasing agent took them home with him to study over 
the week end. The salesman also found out that he and the purchasing 
agent attended the same church. The salesman, without being obvious 
about it, arranged to meet the purchasing agent almost every Sunday and 
to chat with him on these occasions. The salesman also rearranged his call 
schedule so that he saw the purchasing agent on Monday mornings. The 
salesman reasoned that through the Sunday contacts he would become a 
part of the purchasing agent’s thought processes regarding prospective 
purchases. The Monday morning calls provided the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to interview him before his competitors got there. 


Frequency of Purchases. Habits also function in the matter of purchase 
frequencies. Figure 7.3 shows that the probability of a consumer's buying 
the same brand on two consecutive purchases of frozen orange juice de- 
creases exponentially with an increase in time between those purchases. 
In his studies of consumer brand choice as a learning process Kuehn [26] 
emphasizes there is a “time rate of decay of purchase probability.” Buying 
habits must be reinforced; recency is an important variable. 

The Life Insurance Agency Management Association [15] has shown 
that although ownership of regular life insurance is strongly related to such 
variables as income and education, exposure to a recent sales interview is 
important. In an extensive study of prospects between thirty and forty-nine 
years old, LIAMA found the probability that the interview resulted in a 


sale was almost constant. 


Probability of repeat purchase of brand A 


Share of market 


0 100 200 300 400 500 


Days elapsed between purchases 
Figure 7.3 Effect of consumer-purchase frequencies. The probability of a 
consumer’s buying the same brand on two consecutive purchases of frozen 
Orange juice decreases exponentially with an increase in time between these 
purchases, (After Kuehn [26].) 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


person with whom he dealt? For example, when a housewife buys a can 
of Campbell's tomato Soup, what is the relative influence on her decision 
of the store where she deals, the brand name Campbell’s, and the way the 
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soup is packaged? Third, how can business close the gap between stated 
intentions to purchase and actual purchasing behavior? Recurrently, mar- 
keting research studies indicate varying degrees of discrepancy. Fourth, 
how can the company assess more effectively the relevant personality and 
motivational factors in the individual which may bear upon his buying de- 
cisions? In recent years great emphasis has been placed upon motivation 
research as a necessary complement to marketing research. 

Motivation research is not a substitute for market research, It adds 
meaning to cold statistics, such as the percentage of teen-agers who use 
home permanents, by indicating the satisfactions the users derive, the 
unique features they perceive in the brands they use, or what improvements 
they feel might be made in the product, Motivation research has helped 
to indicate why particular products have not gained acceptance. Some 
advertising agencies use it to stimulate copywriting ideas. It has shed 
considerable light on “product personality,” i.e., the characteristics users 
attribute to a particular product. For example, motivation research revealed 
that a particular cigarette was feminine. An advertising campaign featuring 
he-men smokers complete with tattoos changed its gender in the minds 
and feelings of the smoking public. 

For the future, we predict that marketing will demand more and more 
attention from the behavioral scientist as we advance farther in the direc- 
tion of becoming a nation of critical consumers. 
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Chapter 


Executive Behavior 


Thomas L. Hilton 


When we hear the term executive chances are our first association is that 
of an individual who “runs” an organization. We speak of the executive 
branch of the government, the executive mansion, and the executive order. 
We speak of the commissioner of baseball as being an executive; we talk 
about the executive committee of a board of trustees of the university as 
having power, or as one person defined executives, “the ones who are 
allowed to use the private company parking lot.” Although this may 
provide an indication of a man’s status in the organization, it is hardly a 
description of the executive's job. Most formal organizations have execu- 
tives at their heads, but we commonly tend to associate the word executive 
with the industrial organization. It is here the executive has been studied 
extensively, and it is primarily the industrial man we shall describe in this 
chapter, bearing in mind that descriptions of executive behavior apply 
generally to the people who run most organizations. In the life of a corpora- 
tion, success today is largely a product of three types of executive action 
taken yesterday—selecting the right people, placing them in the right jobs, 
and seeing to it that they are able to grow to meet both their own needs 
and those of the organization [26]. In this chapter, we will look at what 
some people think executives do and then present evidence that indicates 
what they actually do. 


FUNCTIONS OF EXECUTIVES 
There are those who picture the executive as à person who sits at a great 


walnut desk surrounded by telephones, masterminding the fate of his com- 
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pany and its employees. This mythical executive spends his day making 
split-second decisions and issuing directives, like a master puppeteer who 
decides what each act shall be and who shall do the performing. 

Then there is the conception of the executive, a little more realistic, 
as the master expediter who is always on the go, never in his office. He 
has few, if any, scheduled routine responsibilities. If he were suddenly to 
leave for a six-month tour of Europe, his absence would scarcely be noticed, 
save by those members of the organization who were perceptive enough 
to observe that things were not running quite so smoothly as usual and 
that morale was suffering a little. In general, we might say that in the 
absence of this executive, communication would be more difficult, objectives 
not quite so clearly defined. In other words, the primary function of this 
second mythical person is to maintain a favorable environment for effective 
work by other people in the organization. This role requires that the execu- 
tive be an expert in the motivation of human behavior to an almost impos- 
sible degree, 


The Empirical View. The empirical version of the executive is quite differ- 
ent from those descriptions above. One group of psychologists [49] found 
through extensive interviews that executives spend their time on the follow- 
ing kinds of activities: 


1 Inspection of the organization 

2 Investigation and research 

3 Planning 

4 Preparation of procedures and methods 
5 Coordination 

6 Evaluation 

7 Interpretation of plans and procedures 
8 Supervision of technical operations 

9 Personnel activities 

10 Public relations 

11 Professional consultation 

12 Negotiations 

13 Scheduling, routing, and dispatching 
14 Technical and professional operations 


These activities are somewhat like those found in organizational descrip- 
tions of executive functions, more realistic and less romantic than many 
popular views. 

The origin of the written descriptions of executive functions stated in 
organization charts and manuals has been lost in antiquity. Many no 
doubt resulted from the laws, the military practices, the social customs, 
and even the tribal ways of early history. They have been modified and 

augmented over the years as the exigencies and opportunities of the 
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changing industrial scene have demanded it. When a sales manager, for 
example, fails to function effectively within the company, his successor is 
likely to find a revised specification of his duties, responsibilities, and 
authority. But this does not mean that we can regard the accumulation of 
these operational procedures as the best guide for the executive. 


Dimensions of Executive Functions. In a similar but more elaborate study 
Hemphill asked ninety-three business executives to describe their position 
in terms of 575 items of a questionnaire [30]. The executives indicated the 
extent to which activities such as “Adjust work schedules to meet emer- 
gencies” were a part of their position. An analysis of their responses re- 
vealed ten separate factors underlying their responses: 


1 Providing staff service in nonoperational areas. (Some services falling in 
this category were gathering information, selecting employees, and briefing 
supervisors.) The six executives who measured highest on this dimension held 
the following positions: corporation secretary, engineer of outside plant, assistant 
treasurer, assistant general purchasing agent, director of personnel services, and 
supervisor of division of employment. 

2 Supervision of work. (Includes planning, organizing, and controlling the 
work of others.) The positions measuring high on this dimension tended to be 
at the middle-management level or below. Supervision of work did not appear 
to be characteristic of the highest management positions. 

3 Business control, including cost reduction, preparation of budgets, de- 
termination of goals, and enforcement of regulations. High on this dimension 
were budget administrators, plant managers, and general sales managers. 

4 Technical concern with products and markets. Positions high on this 
dimension tended to be concerned with high-level selling or research engineering. 

5 Concern with human, community, and social affairs, including company 
good will, promotions, and selection of managers. High-level sales positions were 
most frequently found on this dimension. 

6 Long-range planning. Executives who measured high on this dimension 
tended not to get involved in the routines or details of day-to-day operations. 

7 Exercise of broad power and authority. The positions which measured high 
on this dimension tended to be in upper-management categories such as division 
management and general sales management. 

8 Concern with company reputation. Two broad areas of concern were 
included in this factor—product quality and public relations. The executives 
best described by this dimension were those who had general responsibility for 


the company's products or services. cmp 
9 Concern with personal status. Executives with high scores on this dimen- 


sion were those who indicated that activities such as gaining the respect of very 
important persons and refraining from activities which might imply sympathy 
with unions were important to their position. They tended to be less concerned 
with maintaining the general reputation of their companies, very likely because 
their duties seldom brought them into contact with the public, judging from the 
titles of their positions. 
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10 Preservation of company assets. Executives holding positions high on this 
dimension were concerned about capital expenditures and large operating ex- 
penses and taxes, and they tended not to be involved with activities such as 
industrial relations or technical operations. 


Obviously some positions will have attributes not included in these 
dimensions, and also the characteristics of a particular executive position 
will change from time to time. 

Hemphill also observed that executives in different companies and at 
different management levels tended to describe their positions in highly 
similar ways but that positions in different functional areas tended to be 
somewhat less similar. 

There remain two other conceptions of the executive—the conception 
which is prescribed by company charters and the conception resulting from 
theoretical analyses of the position. The first ordinarily consists of a descrip- 
tion of responsibilities and duties. These are stated in much the same way 
as they are stated in the constitution or manuals of nonbusiness organiza- 
tions like the parent-teacher association and student extracurricular ac- 
tivities, In addition, within every company there are unwritten expectations 
about the functions the executives should fulfill. These are transmitted to 
new executives verbally or by the process of imitation, senior executives 
serving as models for the younger or newer executives. With the high 
mobility of the contemporary executive there is now probably less tendency 
for companies to rely on informal, unwritten communication of executive 
duties and responsibilities. 


Theoretical Versions. Written statements of executive-job descriptions and 
questionnaire results are necessary and helpful to officers, but it is equally 
clear that they are not necessarily valid prescriptions of efficient executive 
behavior, We cannot be sure that rules which have resulted from the needs 
which organizations have experienced in the past are applicable to twen- 
tieth-century organizations, A science of administrative behavior is required, 
one which will provide a framework of propositions by means of which we 
can test the validity of different conceptions of the role of the executive. 
Whether it is good to have a given executive spend 15 percent of his time 
engaged in public relations activity can only be ascertained by consider- 
ing the totality of functions which the executive should perform in the 
organizations. For some executives, in some situations, a 15 percent 
bracket of time devoted to public relations may be highly effective but for 
another executive, another company, or even another time, it ray be a 
gross misapplication of effort. Important advances in a science ot administra- 
tion have been made, but we are still far from the goal of a science which 
enables us to answer many practical questions. 

One writer on scientific management [4] defines an organization as “a 
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system of consciously coordinated personal activities or forces of two or 
more persons.” This definition brings out three vital elements of an organi- 
zation—willingness to serve, common purpose, and communication. Ac- 
cording to this theoretical conception, the executive must work to secure 
the willing performance of essential services from individuals and to define 
the purposes, objectives, and ends of the organization. Furthermore, it 
becomes the job of executives to develop and maintain the system of com- 
munication by selecting men carefully and offering them incentives to do 
the job. In other words, executives must provide techniques of control 
permitting effectiveness in promoting, demoting, and dismissing men, and 
they must understand the importance of the informal organizations within 
a company in which the essential property is compatibility of personnel. 

These are functions of the executive organization, not the functions of 
any one man. In effect, it is the entire executive organization “that formu- 
lates, redefines, breaks into details, and decides on the innumerable simul- 
taneous and progressive actions” of the company. 


A Conceptual Model. Blake and Mouton [5] have provided a conceptual 
model of management which they refer to as the managerial grid. The two 
major dimensions, concern for people and concern for production, provide 
five types of managers. The first type, which the authors characterize as 
the “exacting taskmaster,” is largely concerned with production and very 
little with human relations. The supervision-subordinate relationship is one 
of authority and obedience. People are believed to dislike work and, there- 
fore, must be coerced into doing it. As far as management development is 
concerned the strong emphasis is on selection. Choose the right man and 
let him swim or sink. Training is unnecessary. 

The second type of manager is highly concerned with human values and 
relatively less concerned with production or, at least, not immediately 
concerned with it. His basic assumption is that “production requirements 
are contrary to the needs of people.” He sees his function as one of creating 
and maintaining a working situation in which his subordinates will be 
effective. He supports, helps, and gently persuades, rather than directs and 
controls, We might label this manager the “humanist.” 

The third style of manager is concerned neither for production or people; 
he is the “nonmanager” absorbed in maintaining the status quo, in not 
rocking the boat. He knows the rules and is skillful in placing responsibility 
for errors on others in the organization. His goal is to survive until he 
reaches retirement age. Consistent with other aspects of his position, 
management development is a function to be performed if unavoidable and, 
when unavoidable, with a minimum of involvement. 

Completing the combinations of concern for people and concern for 
production is the manager who is concerned for both. The assumption 
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underlying his style is that there is no necessary conflict between the needs of 
the organization (production) and the needs of the individuals who make it 
up. A basic aim of this manager is to promote the conditions that integrate 
creativity, high productivity, and high morale through concerted team 
action. In fulfilling his responsibilities this “complete manager” relies on 
mutual understanding and acceptance of organizational goals, on participa- 
tion of his staff members in planning, and on commitment of the staff to the 
plans once agreed upon. The work situation is viewed as an opportunity for 
learning and experimentation by the staff. Communication between the 
manager and his staff is truly two-way. Conflict within the organization is 
openly confronted with due regard for the feelings of those concerned. 

In selecting managers or potential managers the emphasis is on achieving 
an optimal match between the attributes of the individual and the require- 
ments and characteristics of the organization. Trial periods are viewed as 
advantages and personnel decisions are reviewed frequently. Management 
development begins at the top of the managerial hierarchy and moves down 
to lower levels. The unit for development is the entire organization, with a 
focus on organizational problems. 

The managerial style regarded as most ineffective, of course, is that of 
the taskmaster, which leads eventually to the frustration of individual need 
fulfillment. Employees seek security in unionization. Their skills and 
potential go unrealized. Gradually the manager himself moves in the direc- 
tion of what we have labeled the nonmanager, who is obsessed with his own 
survival. 

On the opposite diagonal is the humanist—he may head a happy family 
but the organization flounders and production suffers. The “complete 
manager,” on the other hand, serves the best interests of both the organi- 
zation and the people who comprise it. Blake and Mouton maintain that 
sustained growth for the Organization and its members is the result of leader- 


ship style, although they point out that hard evidence in support of one 
style over another is difficult to come by. 


Role-motivation Theory. Drawing on social psychology, Miner [42] has 
proposed a theory of managerial performance which he calls the role- 
motivation theory. This theory posits that there are role requirements which 
are common to a broad range of managerial positions and that a crucial 
aspect of effectiveness is the motivation of the manager to perform these 
roles. According to the theory a manager should (1) relate with superiors 
in a positive way, (2) compete with peers, (3) behave in a masculine way 
as culturally defined, (4) be assertive in dealing with subordinates, (5) 
have visibility vis-à-vis the group (he should stand out), and (6) fulfill 
administrative functions. To achieve these role Tequirements, the manager 
needs to have appropriate attitudes and needs, such as the need to compete 
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with peers. If the theory is valid, then successful managers should evidence 
higher scores on measures of these attitudes and needs than unsuccessful 
managers. A series of relevant studies has been done by Miner which does, 
in his opinion, provide support for the role-motivation theory. 


The Standards of Successful Leadership. Having pictured the difficulty 
of describing the functions of an executive, let us now raise some other 
provoking questions. Can successful leadership be attributed to a man? To 
the situation? To a combination of the two? What kind of man is successful 
as a leader? Are leaders born? Can leaders be developed? 

What evidence do we have that may help us answer these questions? 

The success of an executive can only be evaluated in terms of some 
criterion. It is in the light of the functions an executive is called upon to 
perform that we examine industria: leadership. As we have seen, only a 
beginning has been made in conceptualizing executive functions; only now 
are researchers beginning to assemble data with which organizational 
propositions can be tested. 


THE CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 


Since we cannot unequivocally specify the proper functions of an execu- 
tive and, in addition, would be hard put to obtain valid measures of the 
extent to which any one executive fulfills these functions, we make some 
inferences. One line of reasoning runs like this: (1) By objective standards 
organization X is highly successful. (2) Mr. Y is the executive of organiza- 
tion X. (3) Therefore, Mr. Y is a good executive. For example, let or- 
ganization X be the production department of a paper mill. Mr. Y is the 
department head. It is observed that the net manufacturing cost per ton of 
paper produced in Mr. Y's department is less than that produced in any 
paper-production department known. On these grounds, it is concluded 


that Mr. Y is a good executive. 


Some Faulty Reasoning. In the foregoing example both the logic of the 
deduction and the validity of the premises are faulty. The argument implies 
that organizational success results only from executive functions and that 
Mr. Y is the sole source of executive functions: obviously, we cannot 
accept these statements as logically valid. 

Furthermore, net manufacturing cost per unit is not necessarily an ade- 
quate measure of the success of the manufacturing organization. We would 
want to be sure, for one thing, that the cost included all depletion of re- 
sources, including human resources, particularly the resources of the execu- 
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tive himself. In other words, low costs may have been achieved by making 
such demands on the personnel and rewarding them so little—monetarily 
and otherwise—that in the next time period, productivity will ebb markedly. 
Or the executive in question may have achieved a high level of performance 
at the cost of his own physical and psychic wellbeing. 


The Problem of Delayed Effects. Again, we would want to ask whether 
organizational success results only from executive functions. In a broad 
way it does. For example, it can be argued that if production is costly 
because of defective raw materials or incompetent employees or obsolete 
facilities, then the executive has failed in so far as it is a responsibility of 
the executive to obtain these resources. But it is clear that the matter may 
well be beyond the control of any one executive. In the paper industry, for 
instance, a year of low rainfall can lower water levels to the point that 
cheap power is no longer available. Surely an executive cannot be held 
responsible for the external environment (rainfall, for instance) except in 
those cases where he can be expected to anticipate changes or to take steps 
ensuring his organization against unpredictable external factors. 

Tn the long run, a chief executive probably can be held responsible for 
provision of adequate resources. But what is the length of this time period? 
This question introduces one of the most perplexing problems encountered 
in human performance evaluations, the problem of delayed effects. 


Salary as a Criterion. Some other indirect measures of executive success 
are even less defensible, The salary received by an executive frequently 
has been used as a measure of his effectiveness. This measure can be re- 
garded às a combination of several variables: (1) the worth of the execu- 
tive às perceived by his superiors, (2) the supply of and demand for similar 
executive performance within the industry, (3) the ability of the organiza- 


tion to provide incentives, (4) the policy of the organization in regard to 
executive compensation, and (5) the val 


ue the executive places on non- 
monetary rewards. 


Who knows by what criteria an executive's superiors evaluate his worth? 
And even if we assume that the superiors do validly appraise his effective- 
ness, we also have to assume that the other factors mentioned do not 
influence the executive's salary. As a matter of policy in most organizations, 
length of service or age is an important determinant of salary. Conse- 
quently, in studies of effectiveness which use salary as a criterion, a mini- 
mum requirement is that some control or adjustment for age or length of 
service be made. 

In this Harrell [29] had some control in his studies of Stanford graduates 
of the masters of business administration program. A follow-up question- 
naire five years after graduation was sent to members of three MBA classes 
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who had previously taken a battery of tests. The analysis looked separately 
at graduates in large and small businesses. For the men in small businesses, 
a comparison of the highest third and the lowest third in terms of current 
salary showed the high group to have had higher academic second-year 
grades in graduate school, higher scores in ascendance, alertness to en- 
vironmental threats, open-mindedness, consideration, thoughtfulness, and 
willingness to take risks. Differences observed for graduates in large busi- 
nesses were generally similar, although the men in small businesses reported 
greater satisfaction with their position. 

Studies of executive success usually employ ratings of the executive as 
criteria. The rating is done by the executive’s superiors, by his associates, 
by subordinates, or by noncompany observers. The ratings vary from global 
judgments of overall effectiveness to mere checking of whether the execu- 
tive performs certain actions or not. The global judgments obviously are 
subject to the dangers already mentioned. At their best, they represent a 
valid appraisal of the extent to which the executive fulfills the rater’s con- 
ception of what a good executive is, and thereby they usually tell us more 
about the rater’s conception than about the executive himself. At their 
worst, they provide an unreliable indication of whether the rater wishes to 
present the executive in a favorable or unfavorable light for one or another 
irrelevant reason—personal friendship, animosity, hero worship, paternal- 
ism, sycophancy, to name a few. 


Clinical Evidence. In spite of our problems with the criteria of successful 
executive leadership, there have been some studies of the correlates of 
success. These provide us with some appealing hypotheses in regard to the 
attributes of successful executives. 

In a clinical study of 100 business executives extensive personal data 
were obtained. Analysis of the data attempted to identify a personality 
pattern which was common to ail the successful executives. These were 
the executives who had a history of continuous promotion, who were re- 
garded by their superiors as still promotable, and who were at the time in 
positions of major responsibility and were earning salaries within the upper 
ranges of the then current business salaries. Executive effectiveness was 
defined, therefore, primarily in terms of the perceptions and preconceptions 
of the executives’ superiors [31 }. 

The attributes of the successful executives were perceived to be the 


following: 
1 High drive and achievement desire. 
2 Strong mobility drives, à need to advance and to accumulate "the rewards 


of increased accomplishment." 
3 A perception of superiors as “controlling but helpful,” not as “prohibiting 


and destructive.” 
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4 High “ability to organize unstructured situations and to see the implications 
of their organizations.” Their time orientation is to the future. 

5 Decisiveness—the “ability to come to a decision among several alternative 
courses of action.” It is proposed that the loss of this trait is “one of the most 
disastrous for the executive; his superiors become apprehensive about him.” 

6 Strong self-structure. They are able to resist pressure from other people 
and have high faith in themselves. 

7 Active, aggressive striving. The aggression is not necessarily overt, nor is 
the constant activity physical, for they are mentally active as well. 

8 Apprehension and fear of failing. 

9 A strong reality orientation. “They are directly interested in the practical, 
the immediate, and the direct.” If sense of reality is too strong, the executive 
may be handicapped. 

10 Identification with superiors and detachment from subordinates. But the 
successful executive may be sympathetic with many subordinates. 

11 Emotional independence from parents but no resentment toward them. 

12 Loyalty to overall goals of the company rather than complete concen- 
tration on the self. 


The author concludes that the successful executive “represents a crys- 
tallization of many of the attitudes and values generally accepted by middle- 
class American society.” But, he points out, “he pays for his virtues in 
uncertainty and fear.” 


Cultural Patterns and Managerial Talent. Before World War II industrial 
psychology was largely concerned with the men and women who labor in 
the factory or keep the books in the office. Since the war there has been a 
surge of interest in the study of the men who manage, and as a corollary 
researchers have begun the important task of studying managerial cultural 
patterns, Haire et al. [27], in an elaborate study of the motivation, goals, 
and attitudes of over three thousand managers from fourteen countries, 
found that managers’ attitudes toward management in different countries 
followed a pattern more closely associated with cultural variation than with 
degree of industrialization, which has frequently been thought of as a 
determinant of attitudes. For example, managers from Spain and Italy 
tended to agree more in attitudes toward management, despite their dis- 
similarity in degree of industrialization, than did managers from Italy and 
Denmark, where degrees of industrialization are more similar. The goals 
of Japanese and Norwegian managers are not precisely the same, nor are 
those of Indian and Italian managers. Nevertheless, these studies found a 
high degree of unanimity among managers in all countries and at all levels 
of management. More than anything else managers want the opportunity 
to use their talents to the utmost in their work, to act independently, to 
realize themselves as individuals. Self-realization and autonomy universally 
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are more important to managers than prestige, social satisfaction, and even 
security. 

Many studies have pointed to intelligence as a characteristic of successful 
managers. Harrell [28] found, for example, that the average intelligence- 
test scores of those who hold positions in the upper and middle levels of 
management is very high, reported to exceed the scores of about 96 percent 
of the population. Ghiselli [20] also found the executive's average score 
to fall at the 96th percentile. But within this group a critical intellectual 
level is reached where the careers of those earning the very highest scores 
were not as successful as the careers of those who earned somewhat lower 
scores. Individuals who fall among the top 2 or 3 percent of the population 
in intelligence are somewhat less likely to be successful managers than 
those immediately below them. It is possible that those individuals at the 
very extreme high levels of capacity to deal with abstract ideas and con- 
cepts do not find in managerial activities the intellectual challenge they 
need. They may even see too many alternatives in decision making to 
come to practical conclusions in time to meet problems. Concludes Ghiselli 
about managerial talent: 


The talented manager is one who is well endowed intellectually, gifted with 
the capacity to direct the efforts of others, self-stimulated to action, confident 
in his activities, and striving for a position where he can most fully utilize them 
—this picture of managerial talent very likely does not well describe the scien- 
tist, the physician, nor the politician. 


The above studies found also that at the upper two levels of management 
there is a positive relationship between initiative and job performance. 
The greater the individual's capacity for initiative, the more likely he is 
to be judged as being a good manager. On the other hand, at the lower 
levels of management and with line jobs there is less relation. While initiative 
may be rewarded at the higher levels of management, at the lower levels it 
may even be punished. 


Executives versus Supervisors. In another study fifty executives were com- 
pared with fifty lower-level supervisors of the same age and occupational 


history. The authors concluded: 


The executive considers mobility to upper levels essential for success, since 
his need for esteem and feelings of personal accomplishment can be satisfied 
only by securing a high position. The supervisor, on the other hand, has a much 
lower level of aspiration and less mobility drive and considers success achieved 
when he has attained personal and family security, respect, and happiness [45]. 


Although we are far from being able to spell out with any high degree 
of confidence the attributes of a successful executive, additional insights 


ii , 
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can be gained from the studies of leadership in general, by piecing together 
the accumulated wisdom of those who have worked closely with executives, 
and from executives themselves. Let us continue by taking a look not only 
at the individual as a leader but also at the environment which helps make 
leadership possible. 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERSHIP AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


Interest in studying the behavior of people in groups began prior to World 
War II and gained momentum during the war as problems of leadership 
and communication became vitally important. The researches inspired by 
Lewin brought new emphasis to an old problem—essentially the point of 
‘view that the behavior of a person at any given moment is a function of his 
individual characteristics and his psychological environment [40]. 


Individual Differences. The individual characteristics which Lewin had 
in mind were not traits in the sense of observable uniformities in the overt 
behavior of individuals, but rather the momentary state of the needs of 
the person. He argued that the fact that the observable behavior of two 
_ people is similar is by no means proof that their individual characteristics 
are the same. Two people behaving aggressively may be doing so for 
entirely different reasons. One may have a pressing acquired need to do 
harm to the lives of other people, and the situation which we observe is 
perceived by this person as an Opportunity to satisfy his aggressive need. 
The people or objects against which he aggresses are means to an end in 
the same way that food is a means to a hungry man. 

The strongest momentary need of the second person may be a need for 
autonomy, a need to be left alone. He acts aggressively toward the people 
in the given situation because he sees them as insurmountable barriers to 
his achieving his independence. He may be mild-mannered and kind in 
other situations; here his frustration manifests itself in belligerent acts 
against the agents of his frustration. Note that the physical environment of 
the two men is identical but each perceives it quite differently. 


Leadership Stereotypes. American efforts to predict human behavior have 
been dominated by an emphasis on traits and abilities, something of a 
carry-over from the beginning days of industrial psychology. For instance, 
several efforts to predict leadership skill have focused on the physical trait 
of height. To this day there is a popular stereotype of the leader as a tall 
man. For example, a recent construction job in downtown Pittsburgh was 
observed to have three different observation windows cut in the tall wooden 
guard wall along the sidewalk. The lowest window was labeled “Junior 
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Superintendent," a higher window “Assistant Superintendent," and the 
highest window “General Superintendent.” 

The evidence for this stereotype is contradictory. Although some studies 
have found height to be correlated with leadership, other studies have pro- 
duced negative results. These findings are not surprising. For some groups 
in certain environments with certain tasks, tall men are perceived by the 
group as more able to serve its goals; for other groups in different situations 
they are not. The crucial determinant of successful leadership is not the 
trait makeup of the leader, but the needs of the members of the group and 
the nature of the situation in which the potential leader and his potential 
followers find themselves. 


Situations and Leadership. In the furnace room of a steel foundry, a burly, 
aggressive, outspoken foreman may provide highly successful leadership, 
but his traits are not likely to further the cooperative goals of, say, a group 
of physicians. After an extensive survey of personal factors associated with 
leadership, one investigator has come to this conclusion: “Leadership is 
a relation that exists between persons in a social situation, and... per- 
sons who are leaders in one situation may not necessarily be leaders in 
other situations” [51]. 

Despite the convincing theory and evidence in support of a situational 
theory of leadership, many investigations have proved that certain per- 
sonality variables do differentiate between leaders and nonleaders. Intel- 
ligence, for instance, is almost always found to be higher among leaders 
than among nonleaders. Likewise, such traits as self-confidence, sociability, 
will (initiative, persistence, ambition), and dominance are generally found 
to be significantly different. 

Do these findings of the researchers who have studied personality vari- 
ables serve to refute the situational theory of leadership? In one sense they 
do, for the personality variables mentioned seem to be common to many 
leaders. On the other. hand, it can be argued that there are problems which 
are common to all situations and that these common problems uniformly 
require the same characteristics of leadership for their solution, For in- 
stance, all group activity has a purpose. This is true by definition; a collec- 
tion of individuals without a common purpose is just that—a collection of 
individuals, not a group. It seems likely that the group will appoint or 
otherwise accept a leader who is superior in those activities, including intel- 
lectual activity, which are required for the fulfillment of its purpose. 


Social Interaction. A leader ordinarily must have some social interaction 
with the group or at least some social proximity to it. The more sociable 
a man is relative to the sociability of the other members of the group, the 
more likely he is to become the leader. Similar arguments can be proposed 
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for the other personality variables. It is conceivable, however, that excep- 
tions to the usual situations will be found. For instance, it is not overly 
difficult to imagine a group and a situation in which successful leadership 
will require a low level of intelligence on the part of the leader. Neverthe- 
less, for practical purposes, we can accept the personality variables men- 
tioned as likely to be found in leaders, provided we are always mindful that 
group needs and the nature of the situation are the primary variables. 


Some Generalizations on Leadership. Psychologists interested in industrial 
leadership problems have drawn several useful conclusions for organizational 
consumption: 


1 The major problem of leadership is not one of providing inspiration 
and achieving obedience, but one of creating a situation in which the 
followers willingly accept the leader as their agent in cooperative endeavor. 

2 The major determinant of behavior is how a person perceives the 
need-fulfilling possibilities of the immediate situation. Achieving changes 
in the behavior of employees, for instance, is primarily a matter of achiev- 
ing a change in their perception of the immediate situation. 

3 Authority which is maintained by threats of punishment is clearly 
undesirable; it achieves only acquiescence, not voluntary acceptance. 

4 Employees are more likely to accept group or organizational goals as 
their own when they have personally participated in setting up these goals. 
A 5 The security, support, and, sometimes, anonymity which participating 
in a group provides, as well as the pressure which group members exert 
on each other, make groups unusually effective instruments for achieving 
change. 

6 Communication among a number of people is greatest when they face 
each other às members of one group, provided that the group leader permits 
free interaction; groups themselves, then, provide the best way to dis- 
seminate information, opinion, and ideas. 


, It is important to recognize that typically the industrial executive is not 
in the same position as the leader of a small group. A basic distinction 
which must be considered is the difference between leadership and head- 
ship. The executive in the business organization receives his authority 
from the organization itself. He is appointed from above. By his control 
of sanctions and incentives he has the power to achieve obedience. In 
addition, his goals as a leader are not necessarily compatible with the 
goals of his employees. The group leader, on the other hand, maintains 
his leadership by virtue of the "spontaneous recognition" of fellow group 
members when he contributes to group goals. Here the goals are chosen 
by the group itself. 

Fiedler [16], after a fifteen-year study of leadership, concludes that 
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time is an important dimension in the effectiveness of different leadership 
methods. When the organization is running well, authoritarian leadership 
may be quite effective. In essence, there are virtually no problems, and 
people may be willing to have little to say. Likewise, in times of crisis 
decisions must be forthcoming, and people expect autocratic decisions. 
However, in times of change which emerges gradually from growth, people 
want to be involved. Here permissive leadership proves more effective. 

Likert [40] points out that time is also a key variable in evaluating leader- 
ship and management systems. Changes often require an appreciable period 
of time before their impact is fully manifest in corresponding improvement 
in the end-result variables. This sometimes raises another type of problem 
where companies reward executives for short-term profits. Haire [27] says 
often a manager will not spend money on the future, and with luck he will 
get promoted out of his job before the future arrives. Some other person 
has to live with the consequences. 


Leadership Methods. The behavior which a leader evokes depends some- 
what on his leadership methods. Knickerbocker [37] has proposed that 
there are four methods a leader may use for directing the activities of 


people: 


1 Force. The leader uses his control of means to force the choice of certain 
activities which he desires as means. The alternative to following him is reduction 
of need satisfaction. 

2 Paternalism, The leader provides means and hopes for acceptance o 
leadership out of loyalty and gratitude. 

3 Bargain. The leader may arrive at a bargain, a more or less voluntary 
choice made by each party to furnish certain means in return for certain means. 

4 Mutual means. The leader creates the situation in which certain activities 
of his and of the group, if performed together, will serve as mutual means, 
means for all to satisfy their own (perhaps different) needs. 


f his 


Knickerbocker says that the present-day leader is in a dilemma, since 
“he must succeed as a leader despite the fact that he cannot control the 
conditions in terms of which he leads." But he believes that “when manage- 
ment successfully creates the necessary conditions, the organization and 
its objective become a means not only to management but also to labor." 
In other words, here is expressed the belief that the industrial leader can 
become the kind of leader that theory and research in group psychology 
suggest would be highly effective. Our conclusion can only be that this 
remains to be seen; at present the industrial leader typically is in quite a 
different position from the small-group leader, and great caution must be 
exercised in applying the principles of small-group leadership to industrial 


leadership. 
Some of the fads, such as brainstorming, which have come into wide- 
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spread use in dealing with the dilemmas of leadership have been found 
wanting. Studies show that brainstorming does not constitute an efficient 
way of capitalizing on the intellectual resources of different individuals. 
Once the exact nature of the problem has been defined, possibly in a brief 
meeting, individual problem solving is better. Dunnette et al. [14] found, 
for example, that the mean number of ideas produced by advertising per- 
sonnel groups of four people thinking as individuals was 141; the cor- 
responding mean number of ideas produced by the groups brainstorming 
as groups was only 97. Holding a brief conference for the purpose of 
summarizing the results of the problem-solving efforts and communicating 
the final decision may be far more valuable than brainstorming without 
Structure. One may wonder how often a quickie "think" conference is called 
just because the boss is lonesome. 

Does child's play help unlock creativity? This is a question related to 


freedom of play. Industrial people, engineers in particular, are brought to- 
gether in groups of four to six. They have been previously prepared for 
the problem and are gathered in settings permitting quiet thinking. The 
Session leader sees that there are alternating periods of silence and soliloquy 


THE SELECTION OF POTENTIAL EXECUTIVES 


In view of our paucity of knowledge in regard to the functions and attributes 
of executives, there appears to be little that can be said with certainty as to 
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executive selection, and the criteria of executive success indicate there is 
now a widespread interest in the problem. Observations from experienced 
observers offer additional cues [31, 50]. 


Some Major Assumptions. However we slice our problem, selection is still 
guesswork when the problem is one of selecting young men who are likely 
to develop into executives ten or more years from now. Knowing the at- 
tributes of today’s successful executives is of particularly questionable value, 
since it involves at least the assumption that today’s executives have been 
properly selected, i.e., that today's executives are performing more effec- 
tively than other men who might have been selected for their positions. It is 
conceivable that our present beliefs and stereotypes are resulting in the 
wrong men being appointed to executive positions, particularly since, as de- 
scribed earlier, we do not fully understand executive functions. Contempo- 
rary successful executives may not be as successful as others who might have 
been selected. Two writers [39] have predicted that by 1980 the require- 
ments of the executive may be radically different from the requirements of 
today. Computers may well take over some decision-making functions of 
the executive; they may even reduce the status of the man in middle manage- 
ment to that of a clerk. 


Situational Testing. Aside from, or in addition to, the conventional pro- 
cedures of personnel selection described in Chapter 13, one method of 
selecting potential executives is situational testing, first used extensively by 
the Office of Strategic Services during World War II. The first objective of 
this technique is to envision the kind of problem situations which the ex- 
ecutives of the future will be likely to encounter in fulfilling executive func- 
tions, e.g, marketing, planning, labor, public relations problems. Next, 
replicas of these problem situations are devised in the testing center. A large 
staff, which may even include professional actors, a communications system, 
and any other equipment needed to simulate operating conditions are re- 
quired. 

The candidates are given "real" problems, which often involve a task 
to be accomplished with only limited resources. For instance, they are 
sometimes given a group of "workers" to assist them, but the workers are 
instructed to obstruct progress as much as possible. The reactions of the 
candidate—how he handles the “incompetent” workers, how he reacts to 
frustration, and whether he is able to get the job done—are meticulously 
observed and recorded [45]. 


The Assessment Center. In order fully to implement progress in situational 
testing techniques as well as other advances in managerial-selection tech- 
niques, a growing number of companies have established assessment centers. 
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Since the creation of the first center by American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in 1956, over 50,000 aspiring managers have been 
assessed in this way [8]. The managers to be evaluated typically are invited 
by their superiors to attend a one- to three-day session at a central location, 
frequently a motel. In advance of the meeting, the assessees may be asked 
to complete biographical questionnaires or write autobiographies. Then the 
meeting is devoted to individual interviews, in-basket exercises, management 
games—usually either manufacturing games or stock market games, group 
discussions, individual presentations, mock interviews, written exercises, in- 
formai assessment (during meals and cocktail parties, for example), and 
paper and pencil testing. In the mock interviews the assessee may be asked 
to role-play a manager conducting an employment interview or be asked to 
deal with an irate customer (sometimes played by a professional actor). 

Throughout the session the assessee is observed by staff psychologists or 
company managers who are trained as assessors. Following the program, 
the assessment staff usually meets for two or three days to make their 
assessments. One author's judgment is that 


would make district manager had actually done So, while only 32 percent of 


the “no” group had done so. The comparable figures for a group of non- 
college men were 39 percent and 9 percent. 


promise as a selection device [18]. 
The examinee is asked to sit at a desk on which there is an in-basket 
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reports requiring no action, and social items (e.g., office trivia, invitation to 
play golf). Some of the items can be ignored; others contain significant in- 
formation about the psychological climate of the setting. The examinee is 
instructed to go through the items as if he were on the job, handling 
them by referring, delegating, planning meetings, and in general exercising 
control and leadership; and he is told that everything he decides or does 
must be in writing. Whatever memoranda, reminders, or letters he writes 
become his answers to the test items. A folder of information is given the 
examinee describing the organization, its structure, history, personnel, and 
function. 

At the end of the allotted time (usually two to three hours) the examinee 
is given a reasons-for-action form which provides him with the opportunity 
to express more clearly how he perceived each item and why he took the 
action he did. 

The scoring of the in-basket test, which requires specially trained per- 
sonnel, produces three types of scores. In the first, the content of the 
examinee’s responses is considered with a view to how many times the 
examinee makes a “correct” response, or a response exhibiting qualitative 
characteristics such as decisiveness or imaginativeness. In the second, the 
focus is on examinee’s style, e.g., whether he is courteous to subordinates. 
In the third, judgments are made about how well the examinee does on 
the overall task. 

Situational testing would still involve the assumption that those men 
who perform best in the test situation will perform best under actual control- 
operating conditions, say, ten years later. The validity of this assumption 
can only be tested by longitudinal investigations. The present need for this 
kind of investigation is great. 

If situational testing is desirable, why not expose candidates to actual 
operating conditions rather than to costly simulated test situations? Why 
not let each candidate work for the company for a trial period during which 
his performance would be carefully observed? 

Despite the advantages of this trial-by-fire type of selection, it is ques- 
tionable whether adequate test conditions can be created on the job. Good 
selection requires a broad range of test situations and ample opportunity 
to obtain valid observational data. These conditions are seldom attainable 
under operating conditions. In addition, an intensive situational testing 
program lasting, say, two or three days, allows companies to select the 
successful candidates without any obligation to provide employment for 
the unsuccessful candidate. 

Whether or not we have valid ways of picking the people we wish to 
groom for executive positions, industry still has to pick somebody. One 
way or another a man has to be selected as a potential executive. The word 
“potential” is important because, except for the small minority of ex- 
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perienced administrators who enter companies as higher-level executives, 
most executives develop within the companies they serve. For example, 90 
percent of 900 top executives studied by Fortune magazine had been with 
their companies ten or more years, A survey of 1,000 top officials of major 
United States industrial companies by Scientific American says few man- 
agers come to the top directly from other firms. Around the age of 50 the 
executive is promoted to a vice-presidency, becoming the chief executive 
as he approaches 60 years of age. There is, however, increasing evidence 
that the chief executive will be appointed at an earlier age as corporations 
become more youth-oriented. 


The Minority Executive, Although in 1969 approximately 15 percent of 
white Americans were classified as "managers, officials, and proprietors,” 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that only about 4 percent of black 
Americans were so classified. The same statistical reports indicate, however, 
that the number of Negroes in managerial positions approximately doubled 
in the period from 1960 to 1969, and the accelerating efforts to provide op- 
portunities in management for blacks and other minority-group members 
Suggest that this critical area of endeavor will be of growing importance in 
the future [15, 46, 53]. 

Initiative in federal circles provided the impetus for increased efforts to 
Open management doors to blacks and other minority groups, especially 
President Kennedy’s executive order in 1961 ruling that there should be 
no discrimination in employment by government contractors, One result 
was Plans for Progress, under which several large corporations agreed to 
integrate their facilities and to make conditions of training arid advancement 
equal for all employees, In addition, steps were taken to upgrade qualified 
Negroes who were underemployed, 


Progress in advancing minority members into managerial positions varies 


merely mature in the company, picking up from their day- 


: to-day experiences 
what skills they can. At the other extreme, tene 


the early years a potential can- 
ontinuous training. His positions 
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are carefully chosen to provide him with the experience he will require as 
an executive. He is transferred from time to time to provide him with a 
broad range of experience in all aspects of the company’s operations. There 
are frequent conferences, during the working day and evenings, at which he 
has the opportunity to learn new skills (often human relations skills), to 
learn about new technical developments, and to make up for any deficiencies 
in his educational background. He is asked to attend week-long training 
sessions and may even be encouraged to attend formal programs given in 
various schools of business. Even his wife may be given the opportunity to 
acquire the social skills she will need. He will receive regular reports on his 
progress and hold extensive discussions with regard to his shortcomings. In 
some instances, even the services of a clinic will be available to him if per- 
sonal psychotherapy is necessary. 

Whether such an extensive program is justified is, of course, difficult if 
not impossible to ascertain. The first question is whether the product of such 
a system is in actuality a more qualified man than the product of a laissez- 
faire system. 

A rigorously controlled study of the value of executive training has, how- 
ever, never been conducted. There is some reason for this; the situation is 
like that encountered in mental-health research, To validly test the efficiency 
of a new method or new mental-health program requires that a comparable 
control sample be excluded from participating in the new program. But if 
you are confident that the new program will be highly beneficial, what right 
have you to deprive a sample of its benefit, particularly if they earnestly seek 
the benefit? And what effect will the mere act of being deprived have on the 
control sample? In addition, how do you hold all other things equal, par- 
ticularly in an industrial setting? As was learned in the Hawthorne experi- 
ment, you cannot manipulate the experimental group without influencing 
the control group. Also there is the problem of criteria. Just how does one 
measure the value of a training program? Although we do not have an 
answer to this question, a lot of industrial organizations seem to think their 
training programs are worth the money they cost. 


Educational Programs for Executives. Educational programs for executives 
have expanded rapidly until at the present time some 250,000 executives go 
back to school each year. There are three main ways in which the various 
programs have been run. First, university schools of business have instituted 
programs that run for periods of about ten weeks during which the executives 
come and live on the campus. They are taught by the regular faculties and 
hear lectures by outside experts. Second, there are the company-run in- 
stitutes, such as the one conducted by General Electric at its own educational 
center, Here top executives from every G.E. division live together for thir- 
teen weeks; they attend classes together, have their meals together, and 
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sleep in a dormitory. They hear lectures on subjects ranging from geopolitics 
to economics; they also work on individual projects. Some of the faculty are 
company executives, and some are brought in from university faculties. Most 
companies with such programs design their curricula around courses closely 
related to their particular business. 

Third, the American Management Association, along with a number of 
other management training associations, maintains programs for companies 
that are too small to run their own show. The training programs last any- 
where from five days to several weeks. " 

In general, these programs cover studies in management principles, the 
nature of organizations, planning and controlling, and appraisal of opera- 
tional performance. Some programs set up problem-solving situations where 
teams of executive students compete in such areas as making decisions on 
awarding advertising contracts, problems in promotion, and merit rating. 
Most of the programs include courses or workshops in human relations. 

Schein [47], in an analysis of the forces which undermine managemcnt 
development, has said that “we have paid far too much attention to the 
paraphernalia of training and development and far too little to the organiza- 
tion within which the process is occurring." Says House [34]: 


The major conclusion which we draw from our review of the social science 
research is that, to be effective, development plans must take into account the 
many factors present in the manager's environment. Not only must such environ- 
mental factors be considered during the planning stage, but when they are found 
to be barriers to development, it is necessary to treat them either before develop- 
mental efforts begin or as part of the developmental effort. 


Career-development Awareness, How aware is the individual of the role he 
personally plays in his own career development? Gorsuch [25] studied 
175 industrial executives selected because they had made above average 
career progress, some having achieved officer level in the corporation where 
the study was made. Interestingly, few had made any systematic efforts be- 
yond formal education courses or routine efforts to keep informed of 
technical developments in their field of interest. Part of the problem was 
found to be organizational—the 


power needs and hence career Opportunities. And part of the problem 


opportunity are a major factor. Executives at all levels failed to translate 
their distant career goals (“I plan to be a vice-president,” “I expect to 
double my salary every five years”) into short-range steps. Although the 
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centered around work experience including special assignments; such assign- 
ments often are sought after by the man on the move. Yardsticks for in- 
dividual progress include being well grounded in one’s specialty. One good 
gauge was found to be a knowledge of current events. The man on the move 
should know more people in the organization than most men of his age 
and experience and see to it that he is known to more executives than 
others of his age. Of course, this also includes demonstrated performance. 
In judging the climate of an organization from a beginner's standpoint, this 
means being able to read the behavior and attitudes of the supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and executives with whom one comes in contact. 


SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Currently, executive-development programs consist of planned work assign- 
ments, informal on-the-job training, including ideas for self-improvement, 
and organization aids to development, including formal training classes and 
conferences. Techniques usually employed incorporate formal lectures with 
or without visual aids, discussion groups, role playing, and problem solving. 
Experienced observers report that regardless of its methods and techniques 
of training, an executive-development program is good and meaningful only 
in proportion to the degree to which the company is committed to develop- 
ment in general. 

If a training program is viewed as a segregated peripheral effort which 
need not be tied in with the long-term planning and development of the 
resources of the company, then it may well do more harm than good, What 
use is there in providing a group of young men with advanced skills and 
heightened aspirations if their new skills are neither appreciated nor needed 
and their new aspirations are likely to be frustrated? 

The primary opportunity for the development and training of a potential 
executive is in the work assigned to him; how far he gets is up to him. The 
key man in his development is his immediate superior. 

A superior who is mindful of the future needs of his subordinate and 
also the future needs of the organization can thoughtfully and systematically 
assign varied and significant tasks providing invaluable experience for the 
potential executive. It is important to note that this is not variety simply 
for the sake of variety. Each new assignment must be selected in the light 
of the developing needs of the candidate; i.e. it should build on previous 
experiences and prepare him for the next assignnient. In addition, each new 
assignment must enable the candidate to use his growing skills productively. 
It is said that some companies rationalize assigning men to menial berths by 
saying that the different experience is good for them. If this is the only 
motivation for such assignments, then the practice is, of course, indefen- 
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sible. On the other hand, it is possible that a sympathetic, penetrating 
analysis of a candidate's record might indicate that, in the case of this 
particular man, assignment to a menial task would provide a beneficial ex- 
perience, 

It is important to keep good records on the man being groomed for a 
higher position, A long-range effort such as this requires that a full descrip- 
tion of the candidate’s development be kept, including statements of the 
reasons which motivated his assignments, summaries of experiences and 
skills acquired, and constructive evaluations of his performances. 

It is likewise important that the motivation for development originate in 
the potential executive himself. The company can provide opportunities, 
aids, incentives, and, initially, direction. To be fully effective in the long 
run, however, the guidance of the development process should subtly shift, 
as time passes, from the organization to the individual, 

So far the role of the organization in promoting management development 
has been emphasized; however, let us emphasize that the primary responsi- 
bility must rest on the manager himself, Dill [13] and his associates have 
Studied strategies for self-education and have proposed four questions: 


1 Is the man thinking far beyond his present assignment? The role of the 
manager is changing rapidly and future needs must be anticipated. 

2 Is the man underestimating the rate of environmental change and the power 
of new methods to enhance the art of management? 

3 Is the man concentrating too much on the acquisition of knowledge and 
technique, and too little on combining these into effective managerial skills? 


4 Is the proposed learning agenda consistent with the probable course of 
development of the man’s career? 


Successful executive development does, indeed, involve self-perception, 
the practice of good personal adjustments, and the understanding of the 
nature of human needs, And, it may even involve learning technical skills 
below the management level, e.g., computer programming. 
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Human beings want many things. All of us must have air, food, shelter. 
Other needs, which are just as real, include status, recognition for our efforts, 
and a feeling of belongingness; but these needs are often more difficult to 
satisfy, It is important to consider how they are related to the work en- 
vironment of the person in industry. 

Industry has made much progress in helping the worker as well as the 
executive satisfy some of his economic needs and obtain many of the 
physical comforts of life. But progress has been slower in other respects— 
in helping the man feel that he belongs, that he has the opportunity to 
Measure up to his own ambitions. One reason for our lack of progress in 
helping motivate the man to acquire skill and use it in the development of 
his full potential lies in the fact that what a man needs changes with time 
and with circumstances. In youth, men look more for opportunity, in old 
age, for security. 


A BASIC MODEL OF BEHAVIOR 


In this chapter we will describe some of the more common needs and raise 
some practical questions of why people behave as they do. We hope that 
the presentation here, which will be amplified in later chapters, will help 
the reader to understand the sources of behavior. In developing need 
structures there is often a delicate balance between dependency and inde- 
pendence in human behavior. In most organizations the individual's supe- 
riors control many of the paths to need satisfaction, and within such a 
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framework we shall describe variations within individuals and how reac- 
tions to frustration and common defensive behaviors indicate the nature of 
our struggle for need satisfaction, both individually and as an achieving 
society. Let us begin by taking a look at a basic model of behavior for the 
individual relevant to organizational psychology. 

The student of psychology is familiar with three interrelated assumptions 
about human behavior: Behavior is caused. Behavior is motivated. Be- 
havior is goal-directed. We will present these three assumptions in terms of 
a basic model of behavior described by Leavitt [15]. This model is repre- 
sented in Figure 9.1. 

In this closed-circuit model, obtaining a goal eliminates the cause, which 
in turn eliminates the motive, which consequently eliminates the behavior. 
When one's stomach is empty, the emptiness stimulates a feeling of hunger, 
and this feeling stimulates action in the direction of food. When obtained, 
the food fills the stomach, causing cessation of the hunger impulses, and 
this in turn terminates the behavior in search of food. The description seems 
simple, but at this point Leavitt emphasizes that the closed-circuit concep- 
tion has a limitation of which we should be aware. Whereas one can con- 
sume enough food to stop hunger and food seeking temporarily, it does not 
follow that one can consume a given quantity of prestige, for example, and 
feel satiated. This is important to remember if we are to understand the 
drives of people in industry. The motives that make people want to save 
are often different from those that make businesses want to invest. 

Often human behavior does fit in with the system just described. Be- 
havior may be an effort to eliminate tensions by seeking goals that neutral- 
ize the causes of tensions. For instance, a man thinks that he has a need 
for à new car, The more he considers the proposition, the more his tension 
increases. He explores the market and finds the car that will meet his 
needs. The more he thinks about a new car, the more he is influenced by 
advertising and the more a desire to obtain one builds up in him. Finally, 
when arrangements are made to buy the car, the tension is resolved. 

Leavitt [15], in talking about unhuman organizations, reminds us that in 


The person 


Need 
(want) 
Tension 

Discomfort 


Stimulus 
(couse) 


Figure 9.1 A basic closed-circuit model of behavior, showing relationships 
between causality, motivation, and goal direction. Obtaining a goal eliminates 
the cause, which in turn eliminates the motive and, finally, the behavior. (After 
Leavitt [15].) 
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the early days of industrial psychology we worried about how to define and 
describe jobs, how to design the physical workplace so that people would 
be more productive. We ignored the feelings and environments of people; 
we worried instead about things like eye-hand coordination and the effects 
of noise on performance. Later we emphasized thinking, analyzing, and 
problem solving. We concentrated on the willingness of people to use the 
solution, not on the quality of the solution itself, We need to view large 
organizations as differentiated sets of subsystems rather than as unified 
wholes involving management-by-task, with recognition that many subparts 
of the organization may perform many different kinds of tasks, and there- 
fore may call for many kinds of management practices in dealing with 


human needs. 


MOTIVATIONAL THEORY 


the “whys” of behavior than we have 
Although the terms we conventionally 
use in talking about motivation are somewhat ill defined and not very pre- 
cise, they are useful in communication—“urges,” “instincts,” “purposes,” 
“goals,” “desires,” “wants,” “needs,” “motives,” “drives,” *arousals." It 
may be useful to think in terms of motivation as involving the physiological, 
the psychological, and the social [2, 3, 5, 13, 32]. 

McClelland [17] has developed some theoretical propositions evolved 
gradually from attempts at developing need achievement among businessmen 
of various cultural backgrounds. The more reasons an individual has in ad- 
vance to believe that he can, will, or should develop a motive, the more 
educational attempts designed to develop that motive are likely to succeed. 
The more the person perceives that developing a motive is consistent with 
reality the better; the more he can link the newly conceptualized motive to 
events in his everyday life, the more likely the motive complex is to in- 
fluence his thoughts and actions in situations outside the training experience. 
And there is a relationship between motive and self-image. Peak [21] points 
out that the satisfaction derived from reaching goals depends on the level 
of a motive state. Attitudes, like organizations, may be built around all sorts 
of objects and situations, such as acts leading to goals, the people who re- 
ward and punish us, the self-concept, instrumental objects, and policies of 


all kinds. 
al determinants Galbraith and Cummings [10] 


In a study of motivation: 
found three conditions necessary for a component of the organizational re- 
loyee behavior. First, the reward 


ward system to have an impact on emp 
system must be desired by the employee. Second, the employee must per- 
ceive that variations in his performance level will lead to variations in the 


We have many more questions about 
answers, even at the level of theory. 
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amount of reward received. Third, given a favorable climate, the organiza- 
tion can vary the magnitude of the reward component sufficiently to evoke 
variation in employee behavior. Katz [14], thinking in terms of a-system, 
says the major input into social organizations consists of people. The 
material and psychic returns to organizational members thus constitute 
major determinants for the very existence of the Organization, Three basic 
types of behavior are essential for a functioning organization: People must 
be induced to enter and remain within the system; they must carry out 
their role assignments; and there must be innovative and spontaneous ac- 
tivity in achieving objectives which go beyond the role specifications. If we 
are to have efficient organizational behavior, six motivational patterns are 
relative: (1) rule compliance, (2) instrumental system rewards, (3) in- 
Strumental individual rewards, (4) intrinsic satisfaction from role per- 
formance, (5) internalization of organizational goals and values, and (6) 
involvement in primary-group relationships. 


VARIATIONS WITHIN INDIVIDUALS 


One of the main influences on a man's needs is his age. It is quite apparent 
that the needs of the child differ greatly from those of the adult. Similarly, 
the satisfactions that we expect from our job depend, in part, on the age 
and experience bracket we are in. Most industrial workers range in age 
from eighteen through sixty-five, and those in “management range from 
the early twenties to retirement, There is evidence that the range ‘of indi- 
vidual differences within the limits of man’s working span is so great that one 
man may be as youthful biologically and psychologically as another who is 
fifteen or twenty years younger. But in spite of these individual differences, 
we can still say that psychological needs change with age, and these changes 
affect our attitudes toward work. i 
Needs in Youth. The youth is aware of and welcomes change. The individ- 
ual is growing, his world is widening. The man just out of college, entering 
an industrial career in engineering, salesmanship, or some like field, seizes 
every opportunity to get ahead, and he has the stamina to take the com- 
petition. He wants and expects challenge, for herein lies the path to recog- 
nition. In old age, change is unwelcomed and resisted. The dreams of better 
days ahead are over, and the world is narrowing. Competition is shunned 
because few have the stamina to keep up the pace. The problems of early 
youth are numerous. He begins his program of higher education with one 
foot in adolescence and the other in maturity. 

The college student in his senior year must decide whether to take a job 
or to enter graduate school and study for a profession. When he begins work- 
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ing, he must try to adjust his psychological needs to meet new economic 
necessities. He must look for an opportunity where his anticipations can be 
realized and his enthusiasms rewarded. He may not succeed at first. But 
youth has one big advantage; disappointments are soon overcome by hopes 
for a better future. Dissatisfaction with one job may be remedied by taking 
another. The opportunities for youth in our expanding economy build up 
attitudes of both confidence and defiance—just the reverse of the kind found 
in the older person. A youth at the worker level, regardless of his limitations 
in education, is optimistic about the future. His physical strength and vitality 
to some degree make up for his lack of training and experience. Desires 
that are not readily fulfilled today are projected in terms of satisfaction in 
the future. 


Needs in Middle Age. In middle age, status becomes of great importance; 
in this age, a man is determining whether or not he will be a success, as 
measured by his own goals. In occupations in which long professional train- 
ing is essential to productive activity and economic independence, such as 
engineering and science, men who have not yet been admitted to full stand- 
ing may identify themselves as being young. On the other hand, a laborer, 
who may be the same chronological age as the newly licensed company 
lawyer, may feel himself old at thirty-five. A steelworker or coal miner may 
feel he has reached his economic peak just at the age that the engineer and 
accountant are ready for promotion and their best work. 

Along with decreases ın physical stamina and sexual activity, such things 
as vanishing hairlines indicate the passing of youth, a stage soon to be 
followed in some people by what has been termed a “middle-age revolt” 
[4]. This usually comes earlier in the case of the worker, later with the 
manager or professional man; but it comes to many in terms of lost dreams 
and failure to meet cutthroat competition. This revolt comes when the man 
cannot plead the inexperience of youth or the frailties of age, The middle- 
ager sometimes expresses guilt feelings of failure and blames himself for not 
having gone into the right job. He frequently wonders whether he married 
the right woman, He may see his weight climbing and his hair thinning. 
When youngsters call him “sir” and the lone courtesy candle appears on his 
birthday cake, the middle-aged man is quite ready to magnify his problems. 
His ego suffers another blow when he moves into the bifocal stage and 
finds that his insurance rates are going up. It is in this stage that the middle- 
aged man sometimes begins to aggress against his family and against his job. 
During this period of emotional second adolescence, the middle-aged 
worker may be difficult to deal with and the manager may be hard to work 
for. 

The professional man sometimes sees himself as having reached a plateau 
of mediocrity, but he has ways of getting intrinsic need satisfactions. For 
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managers the problems relate more to extrinsic need adjustments. Some 
corporations have plans where managers and executives accept demotion 
by taking new positions created to fulfill changing needs. This provides for 
zigzag mobility, enhanced by the absence of clear lines of authority. This 
is one way a stratified organization can provide demotion of the middle-aged 
person leaving him some residual of self-satisfaction. The successful middle- 
aged person describes himself as no longer “driven,” and he feels in com- 
mand of those aspects of the environment to which he attends and re- 
sponds; but arriving at this stage of adjustment is not easy [4, 23]. 

Perplexing are the problems of motivation which emerge in adult life, 
problems not discontinuous with those of college-age students. We know 
something about the individual crises of middle age brought on by early 
commitment to values too shallow to endure for a lifetime—‘“where many 
people have not prepared to go all the way” [8]. To some middle age is à 
stage where sophistication lessens the thrill of discovery, where there is a 
realization that there are problems ahead that the person didn’t have as a 
youth, and he is not sure whether he can handle them or not. On the more 
positive side, middle age is for other people a time when they are both 
experienced enough and vigorous enough to extend themselves, when the 
first anxieties of responsibility have passed, when they feel on top of their 
jobs, when they have stopped worrying so much about tactics and images, 
and when they begin to go for more satisfying objectives. For some, middle 
age is losing the tyranny of “what people will think.” 

Middle age is a time when the individual has already committed himself 
to an occupation and a way of life. The conservatism that frequently sets 
in around middle age may involve protection of “what little I have left.” 
This may be important in coping with the problems of old age, which will 
be covered in a later chapter (see p. 296). 


VARIATIONS BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS 


Another factor influencing human needs involves class differences. A job 
considered good by the son of a dayworker might be thought of as poor 
by the son of a vice-president. Job satisfaction has a relation to job ex- 
pectancy. The young man who comes from the working-class family may 
regard the job of a toolmaker or bricklayer as very satisfactory. This class 
of job would probably be considered inferior by the young man from a 
higher social status. Thus job status and social status go hand in hand 
where there is some permanence involved. The president may brag that his 
college son is spending the summer with a drag crew in the steel mill. 
The worker may also brag about his son having a similar job. However, 
the needs being satisfied in the two cases are quite different. 
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When we think in terms of needs being satisfied we must think in terms 
of goal expectancy. One young man from a lower-class family may be dis- 
satisfied with the same job his neighbor likes because he or his family has 
set higher goals for him. 

The level of aspiration of any given person in relation to his feelings of 
accomplishment determines in large measure his attitudes. The son of the 
worker who aspires to work his way up from the bottom, who pictures him- 
self becoming a part of management, may play just such a role until he ex- 
periences faliure and rebuff time after time. Being thus thwarted, he may 
turn his attention to union activities. If he is encouraged with success here, 
he may well go on to become a leader and a strong union man. Some of the 
outstanding union leaders today, men with proved leadership and executive 
ability, have become union rather than management men because in the 
union they found the recognition they had been seeking. 


Status Anxiety. The acceptance or rejection of a person and his consequent 
attitude toward his work are frequently a matter of status. Ours is one of 
the few societies in history in which performance is a primary determinant 
of status. The college man who may be competing with a high school man 
for recognition on the job may feel that he is in an advantageous position. 
He may well be taken aback to find that being known as a college man who 
works with noncollege people can have its disadvantages. The author has 
several instances in his files of engineering students who have had to buck 
the problem of being accepted on the job where their coworkers had never 
been to college. The thing that may make a person “belong” in one situa- 
tion may well be a handicap in another. A Ph.D. in psychology is a union 
card in academic circles, and it can serve as an entree on many occasions. 
Any experienced consultant, however, can verify the statement that this 
advanced degree can be a handicap in being accepted in the shop. Status 
anxiety is found in every part of our culture, but it is particularly noticeable 
in industry. Here we can observe human tensions in a clear-cut way as one 
man compares himself with another in terms of the recognition he has 
received and the advancements he gets. 


Differences in Ambition. Although we have seen how social status, age, 
and education determine, in part, an individual’s ambitions and job satis- 
factions, it is important to remember that the drives of some people differ 
regardless of the influence of these factors. Many people seem quite ad- 
justed to their job situation though it be of comparatively low status and 
low financial return. It is hard for the highly motivated person to realize 
that some people are not as ambitious as he. In one industrial situation, 
psychologists were employed to study the attitudes of people who had 
several times been passed over in promotions. Some were quite indignant 
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because they had not received recognition, but a surprising number seemed 
quite content to remain at their particular level. One man, who gave 
evidence of having more ability than he had used, was asked why he was 
content with his medium-status job. He pointed out that he valued other 
things in life more highly than job success. “I know what you are thinking,” 
he said during the interview. “I don’t have hypertension, I don’t have an 
ulcer, Pm a failure!" 

We know that there are variations of human needs from person to 
person and also that the needs of any individual change from time to time. 
We know that these variations are in some instances related to age, in others 
to status, experience, and education. But there are many changes of needs 
in the human being for which we cannot account. Industry has laid primary 
emphasis on improving the workers' environment, but only indirectly has it 
studied the worker himself to determine his needs. Purcell [22] emphasizes 
the point that work ought to be, and can be, a.deeply fulfilling and meaning- 
ful part of a man's life. The need for work fulfillment leads to a work ethic, 
which in turn points to an industrial theology. Work for many is no fun at 
all, so they try to relieve boredom by outwitting the boss, idling, joking, or 
devoting most of their energy and creativity to their hobbies. 


Need Variation across Groups. Not only do needs vary from one person 
to another; sometimes they vary from group to group. A study [18] made 
during World War II offers us a good example. In an industrial plant, blue- 
green lighting had been installed after research had indicated that this 
would reduce eyestrain. Careful records of production were kept, and after 
the blue-green lighting had been installed, the output of male workers in- 
creased. There were many comments about less eyestrain from the men. 
They were very happy with the new lighting. But with women employees 
the story was quite different, Output fell off, and absenteeism hit its highest 
peak. The women's production was greatly reduced. Why? Because they 
felt that the new type of lighting made them look ghastly; and, in fact, it 
did. In this particular instance, an environmental situation which motivated 


one group of people in one way had just the opposite effect on anoth ou 
with different specific needs. r mcm 


REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION 


Attempts to obtain satisfaction of needs and desires frequently meet with 
obstacles regardless of one's status or job. Many times these blockages are 
only temporary and are overcome easily. At other times, however, attempts 
to attain a goal are blocked time and time again, with the result that there 
is an accumulation of tension within the individual. The work environment 
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in our highly competitive North American industrial system is in itself 
particularly frustration-inducing for workers and managers alike. The ex- 
amples given below, all taken from industrial settings, illustrate several kinds 
of reactions to frustrations that normal people show. 


Elementary Aggression. Elementary aggression as shown by the adult looks 
somewhat like the behavior of a naughty child. In an Eastern city, a union 
local called a strike which shut down all truck deliveries to and from the 
five largest department stores. As the strike, which involved hundreds of 
drivers, went into its second year, such childlike behavior was engaged 
in as heaving paint bombs into the homes of the store supervisors and break- 
ing plate-glass windows in the stores by throwing steel balls at them from 
moving automobiles. 


Displaced Aggression. Displaced-aggression reactions are shown in indirect 
and subtle ways; they are so named because the behavior is directed against 
some object or person other than the real source of the frustration, For 
example, the frustrated worker who is sore at the boss may rant and rave 
at his family. He cannot tell off the boss for fear of losing his job, so his 
wife and children become the innocent victims of his displaced aggression. 
The following example illustrates this kind of behavior. 


A middle-aged woman employee was transferred from her regular operation 
of assembling parts in a metals-fabrication plant to a new operation in the same 
department. The new job consisted of a repetitive type of task, machining springs 
for toy motors. After a day the woman became adept at the job and was able to 
produce about 250 pieces an hour, and after another day àt the job, 350. The 
amount of production asked by the gang boss was 500 units per hour. The 
worker reported that she could not reach this requirement, The boss insisted 
that she could raise her production if she wanted to and that she was holding 
back purposely because she wanted her old job back. Her name was reported to 
the foreman as being one of several workers who balked at meeting production 
requirements. The foreman spoke to her in harsh tones, telling her, in effect, to 
produce or else. 

The woman became upset and was able to do hardly any work for the re- 
mainder of the day. She did not say anything to the foreman. During the next 
three days her work improved slightly in quantity but decreased in quality. 
It was also discovered later that she had been the one responsible for stopping 
up the toilet in the ladies’ rest room on three successive days following the 
instance. On each occasion she had placed a whole orange in the commode. 
Certainly this was displaced aggression! 


Organized Aggression. Organized aggression may come about through 
well-laid planning, as is often found in prolonged labor-management con- 
flict. But often closer to the real feelings of people is the aggression that 
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becomes organized more informally. An example of this type of reaction to 
frustration is found in writings about the famous Western Electric re- 
searches [11]. 


In the study of a wage-incentive scheme, it became apparent that the majority 
of a group of workers, regardless of other differences, shared some common 
feelings. If an individual turned out too much work he became a “rate buster”; 
too little work labeled him a “chiseler.” The person who would say anything to 
injure a fellow member of the group was a “squealer.” It was also accepted 
practice that no member of the work group should act officiously. 

The wage-incentive scheme was planned to encourage output by setting pay 
rates on the basis of group earnings. The experts who devised the scheme as- 
sumed that the group would bring pressure to bear upon the slower worke:: to 
make them work harder and so increase the earnings of the group. Actually 
what happened was practically the reverse. The workers put pressure not only 
on the slower workers but upon the faster ones as well. Pressure was applied in 
various ways. One informally organized aggression was “binging,” as the men 
called it. If one of the workers did something which the group did not consider 
proper, a fellow worker had the right to bing him, This consisted of a quick, 
stiff blow on the upper arm. The worker who was struck got the idea and did 
not strike back. The punishment was psychological, not physical. 


Why was such behavior engaged in? For one thing, the industrial worker 
has his own ways of doing his job, his own traditions of skill, and his own 
satisfactions from achieving goals set according to his own standards—this, 
of course, within certain practical limits. The worker hates to be “told” or 
to be “planned for” by experts. In a sense he rejects authority, particularly 
when customs of work are challenged by innovations put in without his 
approval. The resulting frustration brings out aggression. The aggression 
frequently becomes organized when the majority of the group feels the same 
way about the source of the frustration. 


Work as Escape. Another kind of reaction to frustration, frequently found 
with the harassed executive, is the attempt to escape through excessive work, 
more or less routine in nature. Such was the case with an executive vice- 
president of a large corporation whom we shall call Mr. Gregory. 


Mr. Gregory was in his early fifties. He was a graduate of an engineering 
school and had worked his way up in the company over a period of some thirty 
years. Now he had held the position of executive vice-president for four years. 
To all outside appearances he was a highly successful executive; in the office 
before eight, he was the last to leave in the evening, carrying a loaded brief case. 
It gradually became apparent to Gregory’s superiors that he was working 
harder and harder and accomplishing less and less. There seemed to be no 
family or outside problems causing his difficulty. During a routine clinical ex- 
amination held periodically for top executives, the following facts appeared. 
Gregory had been successful as an engineer, and he had made notable progress 
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as the vice-president of manufacturing. In fact, his success in the latter position 
led to his appointment as executive vice-president. About two years after this 
promotion, the corporation expanded, and the job became too big for Gregory, 
though he did not realize it at the time. He began to postpone more and more 
decisions and to become harder to sec. He spent his time primarily on details 
of a clerical nature, working evenings and sometimes on weekends. When 
pressed for decisions, particularly from the lower echelons, he made it known 
that he was too busy, not verbally but by actually being busy. 


Here is a type of reaction to a frustration caused by inability to cope 
with the important parts of a job; the reaction is to seek escape by con- 
centrating on the unimportant things. 


Excuses for Failure. One of the most common ways of reacting to frus- 
tration caused by failure to reach a goal is indulging in rationalization. The 
person tries for a way out by coming up with a plausible or good excuse 
for failure; he tries to justify his behavior. This is illustrated by the indus- 
trial clerk whom we shall call Harold. 


Upon graduation from high school, Harold was employed by the ABC 
Company as a general clerical worker in the office. During the ensuing five years 
he made satisfactory progress, and at the end of that time he was transferred 
into the accounting department. Shortly after beginning work in the accounting 
department, he married. Within the next few years Harold's family responsi- 
bilities increased until his salary was not sufficient to sustain the standard of 
living to which he and his wife had become accustomed and which they desired 
to maintain. Harold requested an increase in salary from his superior in the 
firm, and he was told that he was receiving all that the job was worth. 'The 
head of the accounting department told Harold that the only way in which he 
could hope to receive an increase in salary was to qualify himself for a higher- 
rated job. He advised Harold to enroll in an accounting course in a local night 
school. 

Harold had not participated in any formal educational training since graduat- 
ing from high school, where his work had been of only average quality. He 
enrolled for courses in accounting, but within a few months he began to ex- 
perience difficulty with his schoolwork. His conduct in the office and at home 
became noticeably different. At the office he discoursed loudly and long to his 
fellow workers on the unnecessary attempts by accountants to make their work 
unduly hard for students and the unnecessary difficulty of standard accounting 
practices. At home also Harold's behavior showed a change. Whereas he had 
formerly taken considerable interest in his home and enjoyed playing with his 
children, he became surly toward his family. 

As time wore on, Harold's behavior went from rationalization to withdrawal 
through daydreaming. Instead of working on his lessons for night school, he 
began spending more and more time hanging around the local beer parlor, 
drinking mildly, and making various plans to get a job in which he would make 
a great deal more money. No effort was ever made to carry through these plans. 
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Piling Up Frustration. Let us use one final example to show how frustration 
after frustration can accumulate to such an extent that a person will aggress 
in violent ways that may even lead to the loss of his job. 


The XYZ Electrical Manufacturing Company decided to have a time-and- 
motion study made. Joe M. worked on the assembly line in one of the company 
plants, He was a hard worker and took pride in his speed on the job. Since he 
had skill and was fast, he received one of the largest pay checks in the depart- 
ment, One morning Joe got up late and, while rushing around to leave for work, 
had a severe argument with his wife. When he arrived at work, he found a 
man standing a few feet away from his table. No words were exchanged between 
them, but as Joe worked he saw that this man was checking his movements 
with a stop watch. Joe found that he was slowing down, and as he attempted to 
work fast, he began to drop some of the tiny parts making up the assembly. As 
time passed, Joe became more and more angry. Finally he lost control of him- 
self and shoved the motion-study man to the floor. 


One may at first interpret the aggression shown by Joe as resentment 
of this particular time-and-motion-study man. In the hearing that followed, 
however, it became clear that Joe had been frustrated all morning, It began 
with his getting up late and having words with his wife; the frustration was 
added to by Joe’s having had a difficult time finding a parking space; and 
it was climaxed by the checking of the time-and-motion-study man. Any 
one instance in itself would probably not have induced the aggression, but 
the accumulation of pent-up tensions finally reached the explosion point. 


COMMON DEFENSIVE BEHAVIORS 


"If one waits patiently, everything will turn out all right.” This statement is 
all too typical of the person who depends upon someone else to solve 
the problems. Dependency is perhaps more normal in a statistical sense 
than is self-reliance, It has several manifestations, which are commonly 
related to what people don’t do, such as unwillingness to make decisions, 
to exert extra effort. It is sometimes characteristic of the person who is 
satisfied with the status quo. Dependency is related to conformity in be- 
havior. In some respects industry pays a higher price for inefficiency which 
comes through dependency than it does for the tensions produced by 
neurotics. It is hard to recognize but easy to rationalize, and it is certainly 
a roadblock to individual productivity. One of the dangers of obsolescence 
in industry, in research, or in teaching or learning, for that matter, is the 
failure of individuals to appraise their indifference to their personal progress 
or to prepare for problems to be faced. 

One way to think of human behavior is that it can go in three directions 
—toward solution of the problem at hand, toward persistent nonadjustive 
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behavior, and toward some halfway form of substitute adjustment. Some 
people feel they are solving their problems just by getting mad; others 
resort to defensive behavior. One of the dangers of technical obsolescence, 
which can happen to administrators and teachers as well as to engineers 
and scientists, is rationalization. Through excuses for failure one works 
toward believing what he wants to believe. Frequently withdrawal reactions 
provide escape for the dependent person, e.g. the secretary Who may en- 
gage in an excessive amount of daydreaming and neglect her typing. Day- 
dreaming is one of the problems to be faced in accident prevention when 
the person is in a hazardous situation. Although daydreaming may include 
elements that can lead in positive directions, it often is defensive in nature. 

Identification as a defense mechanism in industry is frequently over- 
looked. In the first place, it is a powerful and often useful tool in the train- 
ing of new employees. The beginning employee; whether he be in the office 
or the plant, is in a stressful situation because he does not know exactly 
what is expected of him just when he wants to make à good impression. 
The new worker may identify with the worker at the next bench, learning 
more from him than from the formal instructions of a supervisor. He may, 
of course, seek identity with the union. The man in supervision will seek 
to identify with management. All of this may be perfectly normal behavior 
unless carried to excess. Identification may be good or bad for the individ- 
ual depending upon the interaction of the person with his work climate and 
on the goals of the organization. 

Another adjustment technique used by some people to reduce the stress 
they encounter from an environment is to insulate themselves by keeping 
away from others, The person may appear self-sufficient, detached, even 
cold, but the careful observer will notice that he maintains this behavior 
as a protection. 

Compensation as a compromise reaction is quite commonly found in 
organizational settings. Here a person substitutes à second goal and satisfies 
it when the original one is blocked. Although a second choice, it still satis- 
fies him and hence is often a handicap to the person and company as well. 
One may even overcompensate in seeking a compromise. 

One may also cover up some weakness through projection. The man on 
the drill press who slows down because “no one else is beating his heart 
out for the company" is projecting his feelings onto others. The man who 
pads the expense account may ease his guilt by saying it is a part of the 
“culture of the organization.” The supervisor who does not feel that he is 
getting due recognition for his efforts may project his feelings against “the 
system." 

For some people the starting of rumors may be considered defensive be- 

' havior. Rumors may be started deliberately for political ends or they may 
be unintentionally inspired, serving a competitive need to increase one's 
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own ego. Rumors tend to flow best horizontally. They spread more widely 
when they are ambiguous. Knowledgeable people are less likely to transmit 
rumors, particularly in crisis situations. Errors in relaying rumors are 
in the direction of what one expects to hear rather than what one actually 
hears. 

Of the wide differences in adjustment patterns which people use in trying 
to reduce the unpleasant effects of stress one of the most subtle is reaction 
formation. Here we find the person, successful or otherwise, who attempts 
to conceal motives by publicly displaying attitudes that are their direct 
opposites. A feeling of hostility toward another may be expressed by exces- 
sive thoughtfulness where the other is concerned. One observer reports the 
case of a high-level executive in a department store who used every op- 
portunity to extol the virtues of his superior, whom he disliked and dis- 
trusted. Such behaviors are often difficult to evaluate, but when combined 
with many other critical incidents that can be described, they are helpful in 
studying the effects of organizational climates on individuals. 


PATTERNS OF ADJUSTIVE BEHAVIOR 


The unintended effects of organizational life on physical and mental health 
are now receiving a wide array of research attention. Especially stressful in 
terms of adjustive behaviors are variables related to leadership roles, cre- 
ative problem solving, and Security and status in the organization. The skill 
mix of the individual and the content demands of the job become important 
as change involved with automation and technical obsolescence leads to 
tension, fluctuations in self-esteem, lowered morale, and anxiety—in some 
respects appearing as anxiety in search of a cause. For the individual there 
are no models of adjustment for universal emulation; each individual must 
find his own style, Anxiety may aid or distort any given person’s perception 
of the organization [29]. 


Mental-health statistics abound in which it is shown that one out of 
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tutes a mental-health problem for those who continue to work and never 
receive a clinical diagnosis. One study of adults aged twenty to fifty-nine 
living in midtown Manhattan concluded that only about 20 percent could 
be considered essentially in good mental health [26]. As atypical as this 
special group may be, it does show one aspect of the problem in large urban 
situations. From studies of the worker and the manager have come some 
useful ways of thinking about the problems of the individual in an organ- 
ization. Let us illustrate by example how change can affect people. 

The impact of technological change on the work environment in one 
office was studied by Mann and Williams [20]. They found that the intro- 
duction of electronic data processing equipment meant a general tightening 
of the task structure of the office. Changes in job requirements which 
involved more risk, a greater understanding of the total system, and a 
greater degree of interdependence brought on increased tension, The office 
workers felt that top management not only expected more of them but was 
less interested in them as individuals than before adopting the electronically 
controlled accounting procedures. Significantly higher proportions of these 
white-collar workers believed their future looked worse and worried about 
layoffs and general job insecurity. These people who had been at the vortex 
of the automation change-over, workers and supervisors alike, showed 
evidence of more psychological and physical anxiety than exists in similar 
white-collar groups in the nation. 

Some people, of course, thrive on change and react differently in their 
attitudes, In one survey respondents were asked to choose between a job 
that paid a low income but had high security and a job that paid a high 
income but had low security. Most “professionals and executives” chose 
the latter type of job, whereas “salaried employees” and “factory workers” 
chose the former kind. 


TOWARD SATISFYING NEEDS 


Later in the book we shall describe job attitudes and satisfactions in con- 
siderable detail. However, it is important to introduce the subject here 
in order to emphasize the point that organizations do have some control 
over need satisfactions. 


Attitudes and Needs. Installing a bonus system in a plant may not increase 
production at all. The failure may lie, not in the inadequacy of the bonus 
system as such, but in the fact that no account is taken of the workers’ 
attitude toward the system and their understanding of it. If the bonus 
system appears desirable to the workers and is meaningful to them, they 
are likely to increase production as a result, To know whether we can 
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expect the horse to drink, we must know whether or not he is thirsty. To 
know whether or not a bonus system will increase production requires 
that we have information about the workers’ reaction to such a system. 
The worker and the manager alike want to be included, to Participate in 
what affects them. A number of experiments support this position. Let us 
briefly describe one from the meat industry [16]. 

During the meat conservation program in World War II, the government 
decided to try to convince housewives that they should use cheaper cuts of 
meat and thus stretch the supply. What was the best way to get them to 
change their old habits of buying choice cuts? Two kinds of test groups of 
housewives were organized—lecture groups and discussion groups. 

The first test groups were exposed to lectures by competent speakers, 
who used excellent visual-aid charts and slides showing the various cuts 
of meat. The lecturers presented statistics to show that the family could 
get good nourishment from cheap cuts and save money at the same time. 
However, follow-up checks showed that, although the housewives listened 
attentively, they were not motivated to buy the cheaper cuts of meat. 

For the second test groups, a different approach was used. There were 
no formal lectures. The group of housewives listened briefly to a leader 
who presented the facts and then let the women argue about prices, 
budgets, and health. Each member of the group had ample opportunity to 
express her opinion. The problem now belonged to the participants, not 
to some bureau in Washington, When the buying habits of this second 
group were checked and compared with those of the first group, it was 
found that the discussion group responded much more favorably, 

We know that men want recognition; they want to feel that they belong. 
In one large industry with which the author is acquainted, the safety di- 
rector told him that when the familiar “tell and repeat,” “tell and repeat,” 
was reinforced by giving more recognition to the workers—by having them 
submit suggestions on safety and serve on small safety committees—acci- 
dents declined more. He concluded by saying that although the safety 
problem was still of concern, he felt that the reduction in accidents was 
due partially to the fact that the safety program now belonged to the men. 
A need was being satisfied, at least in part. The men felt they had some 
status. How well a person's actual status in an organization matches what 
he expects it to be is important in need satisfaction. The effects of low 
status congruence, for example, may be a cause for job dissatisfaction, 
lowered productivity, and failure to work well with others [25]. 


Getting at Feelings. People working in industrial relations have found 
that one of the key problems in labor-management communication involves 
the understanding of feelings. No one knows better than the contract nego- 
tiator that employees want more than what they find in the pay envelope. 
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Often negotiators have seen workers become angry and go on strike and 
then look around for something to demand. Higher wages, fringe benefits, 
and shorter hours are ready demands, neat and easy to formulate. But in 
many cases they are only secondary demands substituted for wants or needs 
which the workers have difficulty describing. Both employers and em- 
ployees frequently are not conscious of their real motives. Some of these 
needs may even be as simple as that stated by a union official speaking of 
a strike in a Midwest factory. Asked what the real issue was, he replied, 
“The real issue wasn’t the 15 cents an hour we asked for, or the 5 cents we 
got. The real cause of the strike was that we had to convince that guy he 
couldn’t be a dictator any longer.” One of the big issues in a recent nation- 
wide strike of a large corporation was found to be essentially psychological. 
The company had made a substantial offer to the union for a long-term 
contract, but it was refused by both the leaders and the majority of the 
membership of the union, The strike went on for weeks, indeed, for months, 
and was finally settled for what was basically the original offer, plus a few 
face-saving agreements. What had happened was that the company itself 
had worked out all the details of what it would give the union. Little or 
nothing was left for the union negotiators to do. They had not participated 
in framing the offer. As the strike wore on, management was forced into 
letting the union officials have their way and argue their points. A psycho- 
logical need had now been met, and with full public relations fanfare it 
was announced that a new contract had been signed, that pay demands had 
been met! 

One of the best places to observe the nature of human needs is in any 
labor-management bargaining situation where there are quite diverse in- 
terests involved and where both management and labor bring into the 
situation both similar and different needs. During the conflict that results, 
we see that man is interested in seeking psychological satisfactions as well 
as economic ones. 


Feelings of Accomplishment. To assume that all the problems of men 
working in industry can be solved entirely through wage systems is over- 
simplifying the nature of human needs. Just as we have evidence that high 
morale and high production do not necessarily go hand in hand, so we 
must say that wage incentives per se do not always result in enthusiasm for 
efficient work. Let us illustrate this point by describing an industrial study 
summarized in Figure 9.2. Here we see that when time rates, bonus rates, 
and piece rates were compared, some tasks (wrapping, for instance) in- 
creased in output as much as 46 percent when bonus rate replaced time 
rate; there was a further increase of 30 percent in production when a 
piece rate replaced the bonus system. Note, however, that one task (un- 
wrapping) showed no appreciable difference in production regardless of 
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Figure 9,2 Wage incentives per se do not always result in enthusiasm for work. 
We see in this illustration that when time, bonus, and piece rates were compared, 
some tasks increased appreciably in output (wrapping), but others did not 
(unwrapping). (After Wyatt, Frost, and Stock [33].) 


the pay system. The authors of this controlled study [33] on work output 
also recorded the feelings of the workers toward their jobs. They pointed 
out that the most marked improvement in production came in tasks, such 
às wrapping, which involved behavior that aroused favorable feelings in 
the workers. There was no improvement when the task was disliked, where 
no feelings of accomplishment were evidenced, such as unwrapping. 

There is no doubt, according to experimental studies and practical ob- 
servations, that there is some relationship between wage systems and the 
incentive to work. But wage systems alone are not sufficient to stimulate the 
will to work. If the work required seems aimless, futile, and unchallenging 
to a man, the economic incentive may have little or no effect upon him. 


Need Satisfactions on the Job. Let us look at how a supervisor may apply 
effective human relations skills in a practical way. Let us assume that a 
plant worker comes to his foreman with a problem. He is obviously upset. 
If the foreman is well trained in the principles of human relations, he will 
try to get the man to see his own problem [19]. 

First, the supervisor will act as a sounding board for the man's frustra- 
tions. This means that he must get the man to talk about what is bothering 
him, to reveal his real feelings. It is wise for him to avoid making any sug- 
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gestions to the man in this stage, because it is known that the frustrated 
person regards any suggestions as an attack on him and that this leads him 
to some form of defensive behavior. The result is merely further frustration 
on his part. The effective supervisor will act only as a listener in this first 
stage of working with the man. He will encourage him to get his frustra- 
tions off his chest. 

Second, the good supervisor will try to help the employee locate the 
cause of the trouble. He will try to discover whether the problem is re- 
stricted to the man or is more general. If it is the man’s alone, he will 
encourage him to talk about what he thinks is the cause of the difficulty; the 
supervisor will try to get him to locate the problem, to state it. 

Third, the supervisor will try to get the worker himself involved in’ 
finding a solution to his problem. The employee is more likely to modify 
his behavior or his attitude if he decides to do something about the prob- 
lem rather than if he is told what to do. He will be asked to tell what he 
thinks the facts are, what he thinks should be done. The effective super- 
visor will encourage the worker to give several possible solutions and then 
to choose the best one to try first. This makes the employee consider the 
consequences of his suggestions. Thus by listening and by asking questions, 
the supervisor helps the man to be less emotional and more ready to work 
the problem out along rational lines. 

We may now ask what needs in the man have been satisfied in this 
situation, First of all, he has received recognition; the supervisor has 
listened to his problein. Second, frustrations have been relieved. Tension 
has been reduced, and the worker feels more secure in the situation. Finally, 
the worker’s ego has been boosted; he has gained the feeling of belonging. 
His thinking was asked for, and the supervisor considered it seriously. 

It is possible that some people who get little notice on the job may even 
behave in ways to bring a reprimand (and attention). One supervisor tells 
of how a clerk who made her first error in twelve years started a new pat- 
tern of behavior. Following discovery of the error she was called in and 
spoken to harshly. On subsequent days she made more errors, later explain- 
ing that she had been working for the supervisor three years and he ap- 
parently never noticed her until she started making mistakes. 

One of the ways in which organizations can help human beings to satisfy 
their needs, at least to a small degree, is to place the right person in the 
right job. This relates closely to attitudes and to satisfactions, 
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Chapter 


Attitudes and Satisfactions 


What does the worker want from his job? How do benefits influence his 
feelings about where he works? How do attitudes affect the amount and 
quality of production? How do managers feel about what they do? Where 
does the scientist get his satisfaction? These and similar questions are 
raised when we consider human needs and their interaction with organiza- 
tional climates. In this chapter we shall put together the several aspects of 
what people think about their jobs in terms of the feelings they have. Un- | 
derstanding feelings provides a base for interpreting a number of problems 
related to labor relations, work, individual and social adjustments, and 
career development. Although the focus is still heavy on job attitudes and 
job satisfactions, there is some moving of research studies and applications 
toward organizational attitudes and organizational satisfactions. This shift 
of emphasis reflects another aspect of the movement toward organizational 


psychology. 


PROBLEMS AND DEFINITIONS 


Being satisfied with a job means more than just not being discontented. 
When several hundred managers and professional people were asked to 
describe a job experience when they felt exceptionally good or bad about 
their job, two things turned out to be important. Favorable experiences 
were associated with job content, that is, the task performed by the person. 
In this the principal sources of satisfaction were feelings of accomplish- 
ment, recognition, the work itself, and chances of advancement, Negative 
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feelings mainly centered around job context, such things as supervision, 
company policy, and operating procedures. Individuals tend to perceive 
satisfactions as coming from within and dissatisfactions as coming from 
the work environment. A few people, particularly at professional levels, 
see the problem as an interactional one between individual and environ- 
ment [9, 14, 39, 54]. 

The terms “employee attitude,” “job satisfaction,” and “industrial 
morale” are in many instances used interchangeably; however, they are not 
synonymous. An attitude may contribute to job satisfaction, since the latter 
is comprised of a number of attitudes, Similarly, job satisfaction is not the 
same as industrial morale, although it may contribute to morale, Put another 
way, job satisfaction relates to both the intrinsic and to the extrinsic. In 
laboratory and field experimentations Deci [11] has investigated the inter- 
action between intrinsic motives and external rewards, He found that when 
money was given for a task which initially was intrinsically motivated, there 
was a decrease in the subject's intrinsic motivation. He suggests that this 
was due to the subject’s Cognitive reevaluation of the task from an intrin- 
sically motivated one to one which is motivated by the anticipation of 
monetary rewards. This reevaluation may be triggered by the presence of 
money which is thought of as something which is used to buy services 
which would not otherwise be rendered. On the other hand, he found that 
when nontangible rewards, such as verbal reinforcement and positive 
feedback, were used, the subject's intrinsic motivation was enhanced. This 
latter finding is consistent with studies on the internalization of motives. 

Dunnette, Campbell, and Hokel [14] have emphasized that one must use 
caution in giving an oversimplified portrayal of the mechanism by which 
job satisfaction or dissatisfaction comes about. Satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
can reside in the job content, the job context, or both jointly. Job dimensions 
such as achievement, responsibility, and recognition are more important 
for both satisfaction and dissatisfaction than certain other job dimensions 
such as working conditions, company policies and practices, and feelings of 
security. 

Effort is the important variable in work behavior and in attitudes. Locke 
and Bryan (33, 34] found that the relationship between the subject’s goals 


rewards, Ambitious goals, which are specific, Produce a higher level of 
performance than either easy goals or goals induced by such instructions 


centers around the label attached to that object. 


In this chapter, we shall discuss the Ways that attitudes are determined, 
the extent of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction in Tepresentative industries, 
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the factors related to attitudes, and the dimensions of good morale. Attitudes 
are important to most of us because they relate so closely to our likes and 
dislikes. 


INFORMATION ABOUT ATTITUDES 


We all have attitudes which govern our tendencies to react positively or 
negatively to people, to things, to situations. We like or dislike our work 
in different ways and in different degrees. Our morale may be good or bad 
depending on the adequacy with which a group functions in carrying out 
its purposes. Management has several ways of getting information about 
employee attitudes. 


Formal Communication Channels. Higher management depends exten- 
sively upon the analyses of foremen and other supervisors to evaluate what 
the worker thinks. Such reports appear to be a normal method for trying 
to find out about employee attitudes. Unfortunately, in many places they 
are an unreliable source of information. The expressions of attitudes are 
screened on the way up, and false ideas are fostered. Bellows [2] reports 
that many foremen do not know how to handle men in the first place; 
hence, how can they effectively interpret workers’ feelings? In one study, 
he found that one-fourth of the foremen felt that the best way to handle 
tough men was to be tougher than they were and that about 40 percent of 
the supervisors erroneously believed that workers were little interested in 
what others thought of their job so long as the pay was good. Few workers 
ever see top management. If they depend on their supervisors to interpret 
how they feel, one can readily see that there is little chance of an objective 
evaluation of job satisfaction through the normal communication channels. 


Grapevine Channels. Rumored attitudes are a part of all organizations. 
However, the information that rumors carry becomes altered and often 
distorted as it makes its upward movement. More dangerous still are the 
attitudes communicated by the grapevine, for they may reflect only the 
extremes. Within this structure, attitudes of the majority of the workers 


never get impartially expressed. 


Behavior Manifestations. Griping on the job, slowdowns, early quits, and 
excessive absenteeism are true revealers of attitudes, but they come too 
late. By the time such manifestations are evidenced, damage has been 
done. All too frequently, however, in some companies this is the only way 
information about employee attitudes is communicated. 


a 
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Interviewing. Talking with people has long been used as a means of getting 
at attitudes. In the guided interview, there is the attempt to get answers to 
predetermined questions. This is in contrast to the unguided interview, 
where the employee is encouraged to talk about anything he wishes. In 
the counseling interview and the exit interview, attitudes may also be un- 
covered. 


The Questionnaire. The questionnaire technique is most economical and 
has certain advantages of Objectivity of measurement providing for a 
quantitative treatment of responses, Answers may be gotten through check- 


` lists, multiple-choice questions, yes-no answers. Space for write-in com- 


ments is sometimes included on questionnaire forms. In order to provide 
for complete anonymity, some blanks have holes that can be punched; 
some have a tear ballot where one can tear the appropriate arrowhead to 
indicate an answer. Various attitude scales have been used in practical 
ways to determine employee feelings, 

Many companies keep a running tab on employee attitudes. Typical is 
that described by Brown from his work in the textile industry [5]. He 
concludes that the repeated use of attitude measurements makes it possible 
for a company to compare its level of morale with that of other companies, 
Observe trends over a long period of time, and detect problem areas and 
situations before they become disruptive. Attitude measurements have 
proved useful in spotlighting departments where particular morale prob- 
lems exist and have been effective in determining employee and supervisory 
training needs. This author reports that repeated attitude measures aid in 
checking up on the effectiveness of training, 


THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF JOB DISSATISFACTION 


The average figure of job dissatisfaction found in varying industries is 
around 13 percent, Age as a factor here has been shown from twenty-three 
studies. In general, job satisfaction is high among young workers but tends 
to go down during the first few years of employment. The low point is 
reached when workers are in their middle and late twenties or early thirties. 


Then it increases steadily until a temporary middle-age revolt sets in. 
Initial enthusiasm for work is apparent among the you 


move ahead, In late middle age, positive attitudes toward the job are 
found in the man. with seniority [21]. Blauner [3] makes the point that 
from many studies there is a remarkable consistency in the findings that 
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the vast majority of people, in virtually all occupations and industries, are 
moderately or highly satisfied rather than dissatisfied with their jobs. But 
what of those who are dissatisfied? 


The Dissatisfied Worker, There is considerable evidence that job dissatis- 
faction is often associated with generalized maladjustment of some kind. 
People who are dissatisfied with their jobs are less outgoing and friendly, 
are more emotionally unbalanced, and show more boredom, daydreaming, 
and general discontent than do their satisfied coworkers. 

The dissatisfied worker finds it difficult to adjust to arbitrary standards 
of work or to rigid requirements of the employer. For example, in one 
study of nearly fourteen hundred workers, in seven different occupations, 
it was found that people dissatisfied with their jobs had levels of aspiration 
far exceeding their levels of ability and opportunity [21]. Many people take 
jobs on a temporary basis or shift from one job to another. Secretaries 
often shift jobs. Why does a good secretary quit? Rarely ever is it for real 
lack of skill. Marriage and family comprise one reason, but after that, 
according to one study, come the reasons of boredom and “just fed up.” 
The secretary is tired of being troubleshooter, scapegoat, calorie counter, 
ego soother, work organizer, stand-in researcher, personal drumbeater, and 
ghost writer—all without portfolio and recognition. 


Occupation Level. The literature review of almost two thousand articles 
reports the unequivocal fact that the higher the level of occupation, the 
higher the level of job satisfaction. One study, conducted on a large 
national sample, showed that 25 percent of unskilled workers were dis- 
satisfied with their jobs compared with 0 percent of businessmen. Sustained 
job-interest studies have shown that professional people lead the list in 
degree of job satisfaction, that salaried workers are next, and that factory 
workers are least interested in their jobs [21]. Not only is there higher job 
satisfaction among the better educated, but they worry differently in one 
respect. A government commission on mental illness reported that college 
graduates tend to worry more over genuine rather than imagined troubles. 

It is not at all uncommon to find low job satisfaction among workers in 
the lower social strata, where family ties are relatively weak, housing is 
substandard, and the opportunities for achieving stable work habits are 
limited. Such habits as shiftlessness, irresponsibility, and lack of ambition 
are normal responses which the worker has learned from his physical and 
social environment. The well-educated girl from a professional family may 
scorn a job as a waitress, whereas someone from a lower social class may 
be happy with it. There is considerable evidence that the attitude people 
have toward their jobs is more than just an individual matter; it is related 


to the value system of the class. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL LEVELS 


The chief factor that places the professional man—physician, lawyer, and 
scientist, in particular—in a somewhat unique category is that his satis- 
factions come largely from his own efforts. A survey among doctors showed 
that they were dependent on their organizations (hospitals, medical so- 
cieties) for operational settings in which to function but that these organi- 
zations did little in providing satisfactions per se. In fact, a large number 
of doctors reported that their hospitals were badly managed. University 
professors often express the feelings that they are primarily professionally 
oriented, possibly reflecting one reason why so many shift from job to 
job, particularly in the earlier years when mobility holds more possibilities. 
Members of law firms report that basic job satisfaction comes largely from 
what they do as individuals. To a somewhat lesser degree, staff professionals 
in industry report that they are professionally oriented in contrast to 
higher-level managers, who say they are essentially company-criented. 

Kornhauser [29], in describing scientists in industry, points out that often 
conflict develops over the problem of colleague control versus administrative 
control of research staff, contributing to dissatisfaction with staff jobs. 
Management's desire for research supervisors whose primary loyalty is 
to the organization rather than to the profession conflicts with the scientists’ 
desire for research supervisors whose primary loyalty is to them rather 
than to management. Interactions between professions and organizations 
tend to produce competing orientations, career lines, and incentive systems. 
The scientific profession seeks contributions to knowledge and gets satisfac- 
tion from research papers and colleague acclaim. The industrial firm seeks 
contributions to production and sales, rewarding commercial success with 
promotions in a hierarchy of status, income, and authority. Sometimes 
the scientist gets confused as to where he should look for satisfaction. 

A survey shows that the vast majority of medical practitioners are satis- 
fied with their profession, but that large numbers are dissatisfied with their 
specialty. For example, 87 percent of a group of pediatricians were happy 
to be medical doctors, but only 63 percent were satisfied with their specialty. 
"I ike to work with diseases, but not with overprotective mothers," said one. 

Hoppock [22], in a twenty-seven-year follow-up on job satisfaction of 
employed adults, found evidence for increase in satisfaction with age. 
Vroom [53], in measurement of supervisory personnel, found that persons 
ego-involved in jobs rated higher in job performance than those not ego- 
involved; this relationship was greater for those higher in autonomy. Porter 
[40], reporting on his studies of nearly two thousand American man- 
agers, concluded that the vertical location of management positions is an 
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important factor in determining the extent to which managers feel they can 
satisfy their psychological needs; in general, the higher the level the better. 
Presidents and vice-presidents had the highest fulfillment in satisfying the 
need for autonomy. Managers at the upper middle level reported general 
across-the-board satisfaction of psychological needs, and the middle and 
lower managers said they obtained from the job more fulfillment of security 
and social needs. Large companies can produce at least as favorable man- 
agement attitudes as small companies in terms of job challenges and the 
kind of behavior seen as necessary for job success and for need satisfaction. 
In large and small organizations alike, managers’ attitudes vary with level 
of position and with whether the position is described as line or staff. In 
general, staff managers derive less satisfaction from their job, feel they 
have to be more other-directed than line managers. Exceptions to this can 
be found in companies more dominated by research and development than 


by production. 


Perceived Job Satisfaction of Managers. Eran [15], in a study which ex- 
tended the researches of Porter on job attitudes, found that how a person 
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Figure 10.1 Perceived job satisfaction of managers shows that those who see 
themselves possessing traits characteristic of high-level managers feel more like 
them. Solid lines compare those “low” and “high” perceptions where both groups 
are actually at the same job level (After Eran); broken lines compare vice-presi- 
dents with lower managers (After Porter). A low score indicates high satisfaction. 
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perceives his own personality traits is important for satisfaction. Figure 
10.1 shows vice-presidents compared to lower managers on the five psycho- 
logical needs called “security,” “social,” “esteem,” “autonomy,” and "self- 
actualization” (broken lines). The solid lines compare two groups of 
people at the same lower middle-management level. One group consisted 
of managers who perceived themselves to possess traits which were char- 
acteristic of high-level managers, labeled “highs.” The second group in- 
cluded those whose scores on a self-descriptive inventory were below the 
average for their own managerial level. This group is labeled the “lows.” In 
this questionnaire study it was found that the “highs” felt more fulfillment 
and satisfaction of needs than did the “lows.” Also the "highs" perceived 
some of the needs to be more important for their job, and they were more 
inner-directed in their orientation toward the importance of personality 
traits in their jobs. This study found that job satisfaction may be accounted 
for by the interaction of environmental and personal factors. It is also of 
interest that the differences between the “highs” and the "lows" in per- 
ceived job satisfaction were not as large as the differences between low-level 
and high-level managers. 

Siegel [48] found that at each management level personality highs report 
themselves receiving greater need fulfillment than personality lows. In 
role-theory language, the personality-low manager is a “focal” person. 
The nature of the managerial job and interpersonal contacts with super- 
visors, peers, and subordinates set down the prescriptions as to how a 
manager is supposed to exercise his role. These are the role expectations 
that are explicitly and implicitly sent to the focal manager, However, when 
this manager compares this received managerial role with his own person- 
ality attributes, he may run into person-role conflict—role requirements 
Violate the needs, values, or capacities of the focal person. This basic 
incongruity between the objective requirements of the managerial role and 
the personality-low managers attributes is seen as the first stage in à 
sequence leading, first to a series of negative evaluations and behaviors on 
the part of the manager’s role-set, and then to experiences of relatively lower 
need fulfillment and satisfaction. 


WORKER JOB-FACTOR COMPARISONS 


Many studies concerned with job attitudes have dealt with what the worker 
wants from his job. Table 3 gives a list of ten job factors in order according 
to the number of times each was mentioned in about 150 studies. Under 


each heading are listed the specific aspects of the job factors that are 
related to attitudes, 
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Table 3/Specific Aspects of the Ten Major Job Factors 


Intrinsic Aspects of Job 


Appropriateness to training and prepara- 
tion and abilities 
Appropriateness to aspirations and plans 
Opportunity for learning knowledge and 
skills 
Pride in accomplishment and workman- 
ship 
Prestige, status, dignity, importance, re- 
spect, power 
Recognition, public and private, appreci- 
ation, fame 
Self-respect 
Public service, altruism 
Service to company 
Personal contacts with outsiders 
Contacts with management 
Freedom and independence of research, 
action, and planning 
Well-defined work project and duties 
Creativity and self-expression 
Opportunity to participate in decisions 
Responsibility and authority 
Initiative 
Challenge 
Thought and attention 
Interest 
Variety or repetition, specialization 
Ease 
Opportunity for travel 
Opportunity for mobility 
Personal convenience and preference 
Appeal and desirability of work 
Effects on health 
Adventure 
Tension and pressure 
Work load and routine demands, distri- 
bution of work 
Speed requirements 
Distasteful job duties 


Supervision 


Foremanship 

Consideration, fairness 

Courtesy, tact 

Proper evaluation 

Information on status and progress 


Appreciation 

Credit, recognition, praise 

Professional advancement 

Economic advancement 

Advancement in social position 

Aspiration or ambition in relation to ad- 
vancement 

Merit system of advancement, etc. 

Promotion from within the company 

Promotion policies 


Security 


Steadiness of employment 

Company stability 

Continuous work prospects 

Self-adequacy 

Seniority 

Feeling of being valued by firm 

Having a trade 

Opportunity to learn trade, job, skills, 
career 

Influences of political processes on gov- 
ernment positions 


Company and Management 


Company attitude toward and coopera- 
tion with labor unions 

Company sponsorship of athletic teams, 
employee home development, candi- 
dates for city government, playgrounds 

Contributions to charities 

Interpreted fairness, intentions, and good 
sense of management 

‘Administration cooperation and assist- 
ance * 

Company procedures and policy 

Pride in company and product 

Company interest in individual worker 

Company training program 

Meeting of company obligation 

Keeping promises, sincerity 

Cooperation 

Encouragement 

Understanding, empathic ability 

Ability to handle people 

Opportunity for employee decision mak- 
ing 

Sociability 
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Availability for assistance and consulta- 
tion 

Loyalty to workers 

Permissiveness, closeness 

Personal counsel 

Delegation of authority 

Manner of criticism and discipline 

Consistency of orders, discipline, etc. 

Technical competence and aptitude 


Working Conditions 


Attractive surroundings 

Clean and orderly workplace 

Adequacy and condition of equipment, 
supplies, and tools 

Lighting 

Temperature and ventilation 

Absence of smoke, noise, excessive heat, 
odors 

Safety conditions 

Music 

Recreational and food facilities 

Medical facilities 

Parking facilities 

Geographical location and community 

Hours 


Wages 


Pay, income, salary, earnings 

Economic factors, motives, values 

Economic advantages 

Profit 

Wage satisfaction 

Financial adjustment 

Profit sharing 

Frequency of raises 

Enough to live on 

Fairness or equitableness of compensa- 
tion 


Opportunity for Advancement 


Advancement on merit 


Advancement on seniority 

Structure of organization 

Size of organization 

Company reputation and public 
tions 

Management's foresight and planning 


rela- 


Social Aspects of Job 


Congenial coworkers, on or off tre job 

Social approval 

Interpersonal relationships 

Group dynamics. 

Team balance 

Cooperation and group effort 

Size and functions of work groups 

Pride in belonging to team, belonging- 
ness 

Pride in team accomplishments 

Inter- and intradepartment relations 

Department reputation 

Competent coworkers 

Prejudices 


Communication 


Information of employee as to status 

Information on new developments 

Information on what company is doing 

Information on personnel policies, pro- 
cedures 

Information on company lines of author- 
ity 

Suggestion systems 

Instructions and orders 

Annual report 

Company magazine, newspaper 


Benefits 


Retirement provisions 

Provision for emergencies: illness, acci- 
dents, etc. 

Leave, vacations, holidays 


SOURCE: Herzberg et al. [21]. 
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EFFECTS OF ATTITUDES ON PRODUCTIVITY 


Within the past thirty years, the writings in the area of worker productivity 
have shown a shift from an emphasis on wage incentives and environmental 
working conditions to an emphasis on human relations. 

This shift is due, in part, to the fact that working conditions and wages 
have been improved in recent years. Mainly, however, industry leaders are 
finding that there is another important side to the economic man. A poll 
of the executives of several hundred companies emphasized that business 
leaders are beginning to realize how important worker attitudes are. 

What can be done to improve worker attitudes? There are no simple 
answers. Is music, for example, a legitimate device that gives pleasure to 
workers and profit to employers? As long ago as 1911 it was reported that 
six-day bicycle riders can be stimulated to respond with increased effort 
when lively music is played even though working close to the point of ex- 
haustion. Uhrbrock, one of the pioneers of industrial psychology, has 
reviewed some four decades of research of music on the job and its relation 
to worker morale and production [51]. He concludes that many unqualified 
claims are not proved and that some advertising brochures issued by music 
merchants are not backed by facts. Attitudinally, the majority of factory 
workers surveyed prefer working where music is played, but not all work- 
ers feel so positively, and some are annoyed by it. Young, inexperienced 
employees engaged in simple, repetitive, monotonous tasks increased their 
output when stimulated by music, whereas evidence has been presented 
which demonstrates that experienced factory operators, whose work pat- 
terns are stabilized, do not increase their production when music is played, 
particularly when performing complex tasks. Some investigators have 
found that at times music has had an adverse effect on production. There 
is a negative correlation between age and preference for work music. 

Is the performance-appraisal interview worthwhile in improving worker 
morale? A study at General Electric showed that most subordinates felt 
they deserved more favorable appraisals than they received [27]. Criticisms 
of performance in the single interview typically resulted in defensiveness, 
and the use of praise had no measurable effect on employee reactions to 
subsequent job performance. Subordinate participation in goal planning, 
another aspect of the study, resulted in improved subordinate attitudes 
pertaining to man-manager relations but little difference in the degree to 
which goals were achieved. The study showed further that increased sub- 
ordinate participation in day-to-day goal planning was much better in 
bringing about favorable attitudes and goal achievement. 


Wm 
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Work and Attitudes. Do attitudes affect the amount and quality of work 
production? This is an involved question; what are the facts? In one review 
twenty-six studies were cited in which some quantitative relationship be- 
tween productivity and job attitudes in a variety of jobs had been measured. 
Fourteen of these studies found that workers with positive job attitudes 
showed higher productivity than those wtih negative attitudes; for nine 
studies, there was no relationship; and in three studies, workers with posi- 
tive job attitudes actually showed poorer production records than those 
with negative attitudes. The contradictions in these studies may be due in 
part to differences in the research methods involved, in the workers sur- 
veyed, or in their work situations. One basic consideration is that high 
productivity accompanies high morale only when the attitudes of the work 
group favor maximum output. This is particularly true when the work 
group is very cohesive, when the atmosphere is friendly, and when belong- 
ing to that specific work group is highly desirable to its members. A group 
of this kind can either restrict or raise output independently of the degree 
to which its members are satisfied with their jobs. Cohesive groups may be 
highly productive or highly unproductive, depending on whether the mem- 
bers go along with management goals for high productivity. 

The findings of studies relating attitudes to job turnover and absenteeism 
are in general in agreement, Twenty-one of twenty-four studies cited in the 
literature report that workers with positive job attitudes have less turnover 
and absenteeism than workers with negative attitudes [21]. Two studies 
report no effects, and one study showed workers with positive job attitudes 
as having more turnover. Wickert [55] has shed some light on the problem 
in his investigation of telephone-company employees. He found that those 
who quit their jobs felt they were less personally involved in these jobs 
than those who stayed; they left, in part, because they had had no chance 
to help make decisions, and they felt they had not contributed to the 
Success of the company. Another investigator found Virtually the same 
thing with bricklayers and carpenters, who were less likely to leave their 
jobs when they were given some say-so in the composition of their work 
groups. 


Aspiration and Productivity. Morse [38] has made the point that employee 
satisfaction is a function not only of how much a person receives from the 
job situation but also of where he stands with respect to his level of 
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aspiration, When the environment provides little possibility for need satis- 
faction, those people with the strongest desires, or highest aspirations, will 
be the least happy. Or, as she has put it another way, "The greater the 
amount the individual gets, the greater his satisfaction, and, at the same 
time, the more the individual still desires, the less his satisfaction." From 
her interview studies of white-collar clerical workers and supervisors, 
Morse makes the point that if an employee is in a situation where he is not 
making any decisions and does not want to make any, he will tend to be 
highly or moderately satisfied with his work, but if he is not making any 
decisions and would like to make some, he will tend to derive little satisfac- 
tion from his job. 

With satisfaction seen then as a function of both the strength of needs 
in a particular area and the amount of “environmental return," we can see 
how education increases the strength of needs for pay and for job status. 
This factor is of vital consideration to the college student in planning his 
career. As the person grows older, the need for pay and job status increases, 
This can lead to job dissatisfaction when the discrepancy between levels 
of aspiration and possibilities of attainment gets too great. 

One way to get an indication of how people feel about their jobs in terms 
of environmental feedback is to take a look at turnover of people on the job. 


Some Generalizations About Job Turnover. In a review of over seven 
hundred titles dealing with job turnover, Schuh [44, 45, 46] finds that 
managers tend to remain with their companies longer than professionals 
and craftsmen. Production workers have the highest turnover rate in in- 
dustry, surpassed generally only by household employees. North American 
industry as a whole has a turnover rate around 40 percent a year. The 
average person holds a job with the same employer or in the same type of 
business, in the same locale, for 3% years. Studies of those who have re- 
mained with a given organization ten years or more show ratios of one-third 
for managers, one-fourth for professionals and craftsmen, and one-fifth for 
workers. Even within a given employment bracket, differences of turnover 
are found. For example, typists have the highest turnover rate, followed by 
stenographers. Comparatively, secretaries have the lowest turnover rate 
within the clerical and secretarial occupation. Rates of turnover differ from 
industry to industry; turnover in the restaurant business is three times that 
of manufacturing. And turnover is costly. One company which spent almost 
a million dollars to recruit 193 scientists and engineers found only 54 had 
remained with the organization by the end of one year. 

Men at the top of the corporate jobs tend to remain in their positions, 
markedly in contrast to men of lower rank. Insul et al. [24] found that 120 
executives from forty firms, ranging in size from 2,000 to 125,000 em- 
ployees, had held no more than three management jobs. This particular 
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sample included 34 presidents and 19 board chairmen among some forty 
job titles, 

Study after study in the Schuh review reflects the fact that individuals 
do very little career planning before seeking a job and industry itself often 
fails to provide a climate for job satisfaction. Reasons for turnover range 
widely with most data obtained by exit interview. Employees tend to give 
polite rather than real reasons when they leave. Typical is one study where 
over half of the employees said they were leaving for higher pay, while a 
follow-up study showed the real reason was poor supervision and psycho- 
logical factors related to job attitudes. Such things as commuting and 
crowded transportation are frequently mentioned in exit interviews as 
reasons for absences and for quitting a job. However, one may question 
these as basic reasons for turnover. A study of over 6,000 white-collar 
workers in 30 Swedish insurance companies showed no relation between 
commuting time and absenteeism. Living distance had little to do with 
turnover. Weather affects tardiness, but not absenteeism. And regardless 
of weather, tardiness increases toward the end of the week. 

Some investigators have related turnover to scores on intelligence, apti- 
tude, personality, and interest tests. These measures predict early quits 
fairly well but do less well in predicting who will give up a job after about 
eighteen months. When the employee’s job goals are in line with the 
demands of his position, he has a high probability of staying. Turnover is 
high among those persons whose positions are below their level of educa- 
tion. On the whole, the weighted application blank has yielded the highest 
validity coefficients over the greatest number of jobs. But study after study 
shows that rapid decay in predictability of the blank occurs, necessitating 
reweighting every two or three years. 

In some industries women leave their jobs more frequently than men. In 
other industries, textile, for example, and certain clerical jobs, they show 
less turnover than men. In the main, women entering the labor market 
today stay with the job longer than women who entered it a decade ago. 
The easing of household duties, better child care, higher cost of living, and 
more interest of employers in problems of women are contributing to à 
falling rate of female turnover. Personnel selection and training are also 
related to this improving situation. 

There is a higher turnover among younger than among older people. The 
older employee often has too much invested in the job situation, whereas 
the younger person is still exploring the job field and learning more about 
himself through job trial-and error, Handicapped workers have, on the 
average, lower job turnover. j 

The probability of leaving a job is directly related to the extent to which 
a person has failed to relate personal goals to job opportunities. Many 
people even fail to define their own goals clearly. Coming onto the scene 
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are researches on turnover centering on the interrelationships between the 
individual and his climate. Important also is the problem of job obso- 
lescence. The United States government estimates that each week some 
thirty-five thousand workers lose or change their jobs because of the 
advance of automation. 


The Predictability of Employee Tenure. Tenure is one criterion of a stable 
organization. If an able employee leaves his position after only a short 
period of service, the man has cost more than his output if training was 
involved. Are there ways we can predict job tenure? This question led to a 
review of the literature by Schuh and to several conclusions [46]. First, 
an aptitude test can predict the turnover of discharged but not voluntary 
separators. Second, there is evidence that nonlinear relationships exist for 
biographical data, intelligence, aptitude, and personality tests with various 
tenure criteria. Third, it is important to pay attention to the influence 
of the work climate on an individual. The question remains, however: 
Which determines long service: the individual's characteristics or the in- 
fluence of the “significant others” in the work situation? Of course, the 
interaction of these two may someday be important as a predictor. 

What are the attitudes of employees who leave an organization and 
then return? Schuh [44] studied fifty-three male salaried salesmen in a 
foodstuffs firm and concluded those who were willing to rejoin the company 
were more satisfied with the pay, advancement opportunities, and fringe 
benefits than those who were not willing to rejoin the company. Perhaps 
there are those who give up jobs later to find that the grass really is not 
greener on the other side of the fence. 

Schein [43] studied a sample of graduates from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology master’s degree management program and found 
that over a three-year span after graduation from 50 to 73 percent had 
moved from their job at least once, with some even on their third or 
fourth job. He gives several possible reasons for the turnover, which do 
not include the myth that the graduate leaves merely for a higher salary. 
Basically the graduate leaves because there is a conflict between his ex- 
pectations and values, and because the company has attempted to 
indoctrinate him in its values. This generalization emerged from informa- 
tion gathered by a combination of individual interviews, guided group 
discussions, and attitude and value tests. The graduate characteristically 
finds that his managers and fellow workers resist change or innovation. 
Some graduates have a problem determining to whom in the company 
they owe loyalty. With many graduates, their basic approach was not 
how to work in and around the organizational climate, but rather how 
to make the human organization go away. Often the man who would view 
a complex technical problem as a challenge will find the human problem 
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apparently unworthy of his efforts. Unlearning this attitude may well 
be a factor in becoming an effective manager; the degree to which the 
graduate is able to accept the human organization at the emotional level 
may be directly related to his potential as a manager or executive. Most 
graduates reported they had little opportunity to *test themselves." 

The graduate gets his views and expectations shaped largely in his 
classes. He is taught to look at problems from the perspective of the high- 
ranking executive or the technical staff expert. He thinks in general con- 
cepts and rational principles; he has been "trained to the overview," says 
Schein, "ready to solve long term problems rather than day-to-day 
operating procedures." The graduate has to learn those psychological 
needs of which he may not be aware; he needs to know if the job will 
allow him to retain his integrity and individuality. Will there be oppor- 
tunity to test himself, to learn and grow; in short, will his personality 
match the organizational personality? Will the attractiveness of the organi- 
zation change with time? Yes, says some recent work of Vroom and Deci 
[54]. In Figure 10.2 we see organizational attractiveness for master's 
degree graduates in business administration just before making a job 
choice, just after making their choice, and at periods 1 year and 342 
years later. 


Organizotional attractiveness 


Just Just On 
balore oler yeor esed 
choice. choice loter later 


Figure 10.2. Organizational attractiveness at four points in ti n 
epu r points in time. (After Vroom 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLIMATE FOR WORK 


The social aspects of the job work groups, leadership, and organization of 
the company all add up to a psychological climate for the person to work 
in. It is known, for example, that work groups which are cohesive, which 
have a sort of pride in the group, have higher morale than those which are 
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not cohesive, However, it appears to be substantiated that high morale is 
not always associated with high productivity. Why? In part, we will get 
an answer to this question as we take a look at the complexities of how 
people work together or fail to work together. 


Informal Group Structures. Logically we may think that all people are 
ambitious, but they are not, We may think that people are motivated to 
keep accidents from happening; statistics show otherwise. We may think 
that work which is planned for convenience and efficiency will be accepted 
by the work groups, but experience sometimes proves otherwise. 

Both the formal and the informal structures of an organization can be 
described by the roles that the people play, by the ways in which they 
communicate, and by the final decisions that are made. Formal structures 
are, of course, the official way a company is organized. Informal organiza- 
tions, on the other hand, result from friendships, car pools, nearness of 
workplaces, community interests, union associations, and the like. 


Kinds of Informal Organizations. Brown [4], writing on the social psychol- 
ogy of industry, describes three kinds of informal organizations. First, 
we find the formation of groups based on some issue. Thus, a revolt in the 
ranks of the United Steel Workers lined up people for and against existing 
policy-making groups. Second, we have the clique, which, for example, 
may be based on a common workplace or on the sharing of some common 
task. The formation of a group consisting of intimate friends constitutes a 
third kind of informal organization. How these groups interact determines 
the morale of an organization to a large extent and often serves as the key 
element in productivity. Many informal groups have leaders who may 
actually set production norms. The real power of these informal groups 
was first adequately observed in the Hawthorne studies. These studies 
pointed out that such devices as trading jobs, helping one another, talking, 
engaging in horseplay, and teasing were all prohibited by management 
rules; but the foremen did little more than wink at them. As a matter of 
fact, some studies have shown à high degree of labor turnover in jobs 
where there was little opportunity for conversation among Workers. 

On mass-production jobs in the automobile industry, one investigator 
has explained low job satisfaction among the workers on the basis of the 
lack of social contact due to the impersonal pressure of the assembly line. 
A number of findings have revealed that work situations in which the for- 
mation of informal work groups is inhibited are not conducive to optimal 


employee morale. 


The Sociogram. The sociogram Was developed in the early thirties to 
describe relations among people. This unique instrument offers a graphic 
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way to look at communication. One can see how these “who works with 
whom" structures can have a bearing on morale, either at the worker level 
or at the management level. Let us illustrate some patterns these relation- 
ships can take. 

Figure 10.3 shows kinds of sociograms found among workers. A diagram 
of a cohesive group without a strong leader is shown in (a). The sociogram 


lo) (b) fc) 
Figure 10.3 These sociograms present one way to portray communication 
between people graphically: (a) a cohesive group without a strong leader as 
contrasted to (b) one with a strong leader, and (c) an unstructured group with 
cliques, isolates, and mutual-admiration societies. 


of a group with a strong leader is represented in (b). An unstructured 
group made up of cliques, isolates, and mutual admiration societies is 
shown in (c). 


Figure 10.4 shows a sociogram of a group as found at the management 
level in a rubber company by Browne [6]. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MORALE 


The manipulation of the variables affecting morale in a live business organ- 
ization has certain limitations as to experimental control. Hence, why not 
build a miniature organization in the laboratory? It is true that such lab- 
oratory experimentation has limitations when it comes to relating its results 
to actual organizations. But the laboratory situation affords one the advan- 
tage of manipulating a single variable at a time, and it is possible to get at 
some of the relatively isolated factors Operating in job satisfaction. 


Laboratory Studies. In a series of laboratory experiments [1, 47, 50] an- 
swers were sought to such questions as: Bae 
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In or out of own 
2nd choice (time spent) —— dept. of men 
Equal choices (time spent) included in study 
Figure 10.4 This sociometric pattern for the Congo Tire and Rubber Company 
is the result of a study of twenty-four executives who were asked to report with 
whom they spent the most time in the course of business. Note that the “choices” 


center around the vice-presidents for manufacturing and sales and the treasurer. 
(After Browne [6].) 


e What difference does it make in an organization if communication is 


limited to certain channels? 
e How will the morale and performance of an individual member be 


affected by the centrality of the position he occupies? 
e What is it about a central position in an organization that is so satis- 
fying? 


© Does a position of autonomy affect job satisfaction in the individual? 
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Communication networks were established where subjects in any one 
group were seated around a circular table separated from each other by 
radial partitions which extended out so that the subjects could not see each 
other. They communicated by means of written notes passed through slots 
in the partitions. The communication network of any group was controlled 
by having some slots open and others closed. Problems were provided by 
the experimenter, The groups developed their own system of pooling infor- 
mation and working out answers. 

The drawings in Figure 10.5 represent the “organizations,” or different 
groups. In the “star” group all information is sent to a central person, who 
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Figure 10.5 Four communication nets show how the group is hung together. 
In the “star,” the men on the periphery send information to the central person, 
who then transmits answers back. In the “chain,” middlemen are interposed 
between the center and the periphery. The "Y" network combines the star and 
the chain, Problem solving is more difficult in the noncentralized “circle” net- 
work. (After Leavitt [31].) 
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then transmits the answer back to each individual member. In the "chain" 
network the information is sent by the end men, the men on the periphery 
(P), to the middle men (M), and then in turn to the man in the center 
(C). The “Y” network is a combination of the “star” and the “chain.” 
The “circle” network lacks centralized organization; thus problem solving 
is made more difficult. In such a network, pieces of information could 
bounce around for some time before someone accumulated all of them and 
took the leadership in sending out answers. 

Results of the experimentation showed, first, that for efficiency in prob- 
lem solving the "star" and “Y” nets did better than the “chain” and “cir- 
cle.” Second, the members differed both within and across nets in the 
amount of satisfaction derived from their jobs in the group and in the 
amount of status accorded them by other group members, as measured 
later by questionnaire. Even in these experimental situations, devoid of 
much reality, the persons occupying central Positions expressed greater job 
satisfaction and were seen as having higher status than the occupants of 
middle positions. The latter, in turn, expressed more satisfaction than the 
occupants of the peripheral positions. 
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- Satisfaction of Individual Needs. The descriptions above represent only 
a few of the experiments on this problem. As far as job satisfaction is con- 
cerned, they add up to the following conclusions: 


1 A central position in a communication net usually has associated with 
it a larger amount of autonomy. Its occupant can decide for himself what 
to do next. The person on the periphery has to be told what to do. In our 
culture, at least, being able to decide for oneself what to do is more satis- 
fying than having to be told. 

2 Being autonomous has more effect on satisfaction than does merely 
being central. 

3 In positions where the person is in a position of being both central and 
autonomous, satisfaction is highest. f 

4 Members of the groups whose personalities (measured before the ex- 
periment) showed strong psychological needs to be independent were more 
dissatisfied with positions of low autonomy than were members who had 
weaker independence needs. 


Why do people get together in certain groupings, derive satisfaction from 
belonging to a particular group, and leave it only with reluctance? It is here 
that the individual finds a climate suitable to his individual needs, where 
other members of the group help him satisfy his desires for recognition and 
status, his feelings of being wanted, and most of all, his feelings of security. 
When these needs in the individual members of the group are satisfied, 
group cohesiveness produces high morale and, in turn, high productivity, 
especially where leadership and company loyalty are also a positive part of 
the psychological climate. When there is good reason for suspicion, the 
group can sometimes limit production and get by with doing so. A good 
example of this can be found in the Hawthorne series of studies [42]. 


Group Behayior. In the Bank Wiring Observation Room study, an observer 
was placed in the room to record as much as possible of the group’s be- 
havior as the people worked at wiring, soldering, and inspecting switch- 
board banks. In due course of time it became apparent that the men had 
become distrustful of the observer. The informal structure of the group 
began to operate. They set a low standard of output, which was rigorously 
enforced by group pressures. The men worked hard in the morning and 
early afternoon until they had reached their informal quota. From then 
on, the day was filled in with trivial work, helping the slower fellow worker. 
Social pressure was exerted on the chiselers to maintain their quota by 
stepping up their work; it was exerted on the rate busters to slow it down. 

A number of studies of rate busters have been reported in which it has 
been shown that the work group can close ranks against these deviates. 
Dalton [10], in a study of the individual rate buster, describes him as a per- 
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son who is relatively maladjusted socially and unable to gain acceptance in 
the work group on a personal basis. Highly cohesive groups tend to enforce 
the group standard of productivity more rigorously than do less cohesive 
groups, but high productivity results only where the attitude toward the 
company is favorable. 


Resistance to Change. There is some tendency, both within and without 
industry, for people to resist change even though the change may be best 
for the individual or for the group. As simple a situation as introducing 
safety devices on machines to prevent accidents has even caused strikes 
among workers where the devices necessitated change in work habits. It is 
important to remember that behavior change tends to lead to attitude 
change. If an individual is put into a situation that is in conflict with his 
attitudes, as occasionally occurs in an organization as well as in society, 
those attitudes may well change in such a way as to reduce the conflict. 

One investigator describes how a wage-incentive system was introduced 
into an automobile factory without any explanation of the reasons for it or 
of the results it was supposed to produce. The plan was a failure. Others 
tell of the failure to increase production in coal mines by changing from 
technical obsolescence to the use of modern machinery which had been 
shown to be effective in other mines. The workers not only resisted verbally, 
but they failed to produce with any appreciable change in output. The 
modern machinery caused the men to lose identification with their jobs. 
They had not been consulted about the change, and therefore they were 
not conditioned to accept it [49]. 

In a somewhat similar situation in a textile plant, a proposed change in 
production operations was put to the workers as a problem. The workers 
themselves, thus being involved in a solution affecting them, accepted the 
change. The workers also increased their productivity during the course 
of the problem solving [41]. Many people seem to fear change whether it 
comes as a product of time or as a product of fear. For example, middle- 
management production men tend to resist change since they fear it will 
interfere with their ability to meet quotas. Of course, we may resist change 
for no other reason than it is different. Even college professors resist change 
when it comes close to them. For example, a survey of 60,000 professors 
found they are more liberal than the general population on national and 
international consideration, but when you shift to questions of educational 
change where they are directly involved, they are found conservative [32]. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 


There are numerous illustrations of how participation on the part of em- 
ployees can help bring about their adjustment to changing conditions. 
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People tend to support what they help to create. Let us describe one such 
situation in a small manufacturing company in southwest Virginia where 
psychologists had virtually a free hand in trying out the principle of partici- 
pation. The experiments are described by Marrow and French [35] and 
Coch and French [7], who participated in the projects. In this particular 
plant, a long-standing prejudice existed among supervisors against hiring 
older female workers. Exhortation from higher management and from the 
psychologists did not shake this prejudice. But when the supervisors met in 
small groups to discuss the problem and their own attitudes, they arrived at 
the conclusion that their attitudes had been wrong. More important, they 
changed their hiring practices. 

Again in this plant situation, a problem involving a different sort of 
resistance to change was encountered. The company had especially severe 
turnover problems among its workers who were forced to transfer from 
one job task to another because of changing market conditions. Many of 
these workers left the company shortly after the retraining started or be- 
fore they had attained competence at their new jobs. The retraining became 
a slow and costly process. 

Through cooperation with top management, the psychologists set up a 
controlled experiment. Work groups Were established. They were briefed 
on the problem and asked to plan how the factory could adapt to shifts in 
the market and in technology. By group discussion, these workers soon 
arrived at the conclusion that their own retraining Was necessary, and they 
launched into it. Turnover dropped practically to Zero, training time Was 
decreased, and the change was made more smoothly. With a control group 
the picture was different. They were merely told that a change in their 
job was necessary and that they would have to be retrained for a new job. 
This group showed high turnover and a longer, more costly training period. 
Subsequently, this no-participation group was reassembled for participation 
in the decision-making process. Figure 10.6 summarizes the results, con- 
trasting the response of this group to retraining whengthey did participate 
and when they did not participate in the change. 

These studies are dramatic, but they also raise à practical question: Is 
our problem just one of “get in there and participate”? A large-scale survey 
of General Motors employees indicates that workers do wish to be involved 
in day-to-day decisions. In this study, it was found that workers’ atti- 
tudes toward both the company and the union are strongly affected by the 
degree to which foremen and shop stewards welcome the participation of 
the worker. The workers will show a strong attachment to the company if 
the degree of participation they feel in the decision making with the fore- 
man is more than the participation they have with the shop steward. Since, 
however, the shop steward is himself a worker, participation is often easier 
at the union level. Loyalty comes with feelings of participation. Other writ- 
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Figure 10.6 A comparison of the effect of “no participation” with “total par- 
ticipation” on the same group in a decision-making process. Measurements were 
made in terms of work output in relation to the transferral from one job task to 
another. (After Coch and French [7].) 


ers maintain that participation in decision making is a major factor in the 
morale of all levels of employees [25]. 

One question to be borne in mind is this: How much participation can be 
allowed without sacrifice of control? 

Participation is not something which can be conjured up or created 
artificially. You cannot buy it as you would buy a typewriter. You cannot 
hire industrial engingers to put it in. Participation will not work so long as 
it is treated as a devite to get somebody else to do what you want him to do. 
Real participation is based on respect; it is acquired when the staff man 
faces the reality that he needs the contributions of the operating people. 
Participation sometimes comes at a price of more work, more responsibility; 
and at times, losing can become a part of participation. 

Kolaja [28] studied workers’ participation in decision making in a Pol- 
ish textile factory and found the workers almost untouched by Communist 
ideology. They worked for the pay envelope, blamed poor output upon 
technological and managerial deficiencies beyond their control, and sought 
to relieve the monotony of mass production by activities outside the factory- 
Little or no benefits were evidenced from the participative management in 
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this situation. In contrast, the same author found a Yugoslav factory dis- 
played a more successful pattern of management-worker cooperation. in the 
sharing of decisions in the enterprise. This was due in large measure to the 
fact that the employees held more responsibility and had a greater degree 
of identification with the factory. The Yugoslav factory provided more op- 
portunity to make decisions, thus reducing the psychological distance be- 
tween the man who translates the concept into action and the man who 
develops the managerial concepts and decisions. 

There is much evidence to support the position that both attitudes and 
productivity of employees are geared to the quality of supervision. The 
morale of the first-line supervisor himself, however, is often neglected. As 
a foreman, he doesn’t belong to the worker group, and often he is not fully 
accepted as a part of management. He wants to participate in management 
functions with his supervisor, who in turn wants the same thing from his 
superior, and so on up the ladder. At all levels in the industrial organiza- 
tion, we find that morale in its simplest terms involves the feelings of peo- 
ple. Paliwal [39] in a questionnaire study of job satisfaction and incentives 
among sugar-cane workers in India found money items verbalized as being 
less important than human-dignity items. Variations in personal social 
characteristics of employees did not make substantial differences in the 
prepotency of incentives. 


WORK ENVIRONMENT AND MORALE 


What of the feelings of people who are exposed to working conditions 
deleterious to man’s wellbeing? This is a problem of increasing concern in 
this day of rapidly advancing technology. Can people be found who will 
be willing to work in high-noise-level areas around jet aircraft and guided 
missiles? What about absenteeism and turnover among workers whose jobs 
can possibly cause illness or even death? Are other factors in the work 
environment more displeasing to the man than physical discomfort? Arc 
there positive factors in à job situation which counterbalance the negative 


factors? 


Morale and Working Conditions—An Experiment, A series of studies has 
been made of the morale of workers exposed to high levels of occupational 
noise and other undesirable work conditions. These studies, reported by 
Felton and Spencer [18], indicate two important things. First, in this day of 
technological change more attention than ever needs to be given to the 
scientific selection of people for hazardous jobs; consideration must be given 
to both their technical skills and their ability to work with others. Second, 
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in the evaluation of worker morale it is very important to know the psy- 
chological conditions of work before predicting that bad physical work con- 
ditions per se will cause low morale. 

The investigation reported below was made at Tinker Air Force Base in 
Oklahoma, a jet-plane base, where the noise exposure was at times as high 
as 140 decibels (db). (For comparison, a pneumatic drill has a loudness 
level of 80 db, a boiler factory around 100 db, and loud thunder, around 
120 db. A level of 140 db can induce severe pain.) In control rooms the 
noise levels were around 88 db; in the ready room the level reached 109 
db; inside the test cell one jet engine at idle speed reached 119 db. The 
maintenance of jet aircraft just prior to flight reached 140 db. In this study 
no subjects were exposed to these painful levels at 140 db. The subjects 
were aware, however, that even medium-range intensities could be a hazard 
to health. 

The problem was simply to determine whether a high degree of morale 
can be maintained around intense noise, and if so, why? Some previous 
work of Miles [37], made aboard an aircraft carrier, had shown that mainte- 
nance and other personnel engaged in servicing and operating jet planes are 
efficient in their work and willing to continue in their jobs, even without 
using earplugs. 


The Air Force study was planned so that 100 jet-engine testers could be 
studied and compared with 100 welders and grinders. The two groups worked 
under different environmental conditions. The engine testers worked as a team 
under bad physical conditions. The welders and grinders worked in isolation 
under less severe physical conditions. The groups were matched for age, race, 
Sex, pay status, and length of service. The experimental design of the study 
included personal interviews, environmental-noise measurements, psychological 
tests, sociometric investigations, reviews of absence due to illness, injury experi- 
ence, and frequency of visits to the industrial medical dispensaries on the base. 

The noise to which the experimental engine-tester group was exposed reached 
a maximum of 119 db. The control group (the welders and grinders) worked 
in an area with the much less intense noise of 76 db, about the average of 
factory noise. The skill requirements of the workers were classified as repetitive, 
average, and diversified, and the “social geography” of the jobs was identified. 
About three-fourths of the workers had received only a high school education, 
most of them were born in the state, and they were in the middle-age range. 

In the personal interviews the workers were encouraged to talk about their 
social contacts and their attitudes toward each other, as well as about their 
jobs. Sociograms were developed which described a knowledge of the group 
structure, the leaders and dominant figures, the integration and cleavages, the 
clique formations, the amount of social interaction, and the hierarchic status of 
each member. 

The experimental group (engine testers), because of the very nature of its 
jobs, was highly integrated; cohesiveness among the members was intense. There 
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was just no place for isolates on the test teams. The job requirements were 
diversified, On the other hand, the welders and grinders operated alone. They 
worked in booths, behind protective eyewear, and completed a work assignment 
on a single engine part. To them, their work seemed unrelated to the engine as 
a whole. Their jobs, although requiring some skill, were quite repetitive. 

The results of the study showed very high morale among the engine testers, 
although these workers were exposed to levels of noise not far below the thresh- 
old of pain. The welders and grinders were found to have low morale, although 
their noise-environment level was no more than that of the average factory. 
Why the difference in morale? 

Among the engine testers there was common motivation: the group goals 
were to turn out good engines which could be sold to the inspector. “Selling an 
engine” meant protecting a pilot's life, building a stronger Air Force, and mak- 
ing a better country. Leaving the men to work out the details of procedure, 
supervisors gave the assignments to the workers in groups, but stood by to offer 
help when needed. Since these workers felt an overall satisfaction at accom- 
plishing something worthwhile, they complained very little about the unpleasant 
features of the work situation. There was little or no complaint about the ex- 
posure to noise and outside temperatures or about the job being greasy and the 
area slippery. Little was said about the ever-present vibrations, the threat of 
engine explosions, and the potential danger of hearing loss. Complaints stemmed 
not from the work per se or from the physical environment. They came from 
such things as favoritism, inequities in giving raises, ratings, overtime, Joan-outs, 
and demotions. 

In short, these engine testers had to work together. Cooperation was basic to 
getting the job done. The purpose of their job was clear to them; the work itself 
was tangible, concrete, and easily grasped. 

The welders and grinders were physically separated; the work was individual 
and repetitive and required no cooperative effort in any way. Many of the 
workers were found to be isolates or near jsolates. Their morale was found to 
be low. Complaints from these men were numerous and centered around their 
isolation, their being dealt with arbitrarily, or their being discriminated against. 
They described their work as strenuous, unhealthful, nerve-racking, and fati- 
guing. They expressed deep feelings of job insecurity. For the most part the 
sociogram of these people demonstrated a sparseness of friendship choices, 
tenuous connections. The grinders in particular expressed no satisfaction in their 
jobs. There was no ego involvement or identification with the work. Although 
the physical hazards involved in the grinding work were of less potential danger 
than those involved in engine testing, the dangers here were mentioned more 
frequently. There were many complaints about dust, flying steel particles, im- 
paired illumination, eyestrain, and standing; and believe it or not, these workers 
complained far more about noise than did the more cohesive group of engine 
testers. 

Although most of the welders and grinders were highly dissatisfied with their 
jobs, a small minority were found to have a high morale. These were a group 
of nine welders who were found to belong to an informal clique. Although their 
jobs were separated, they got together at lunch and at other times. There was 
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no common goal for these men such as that which existed among the well- 
integrated engine-testers group. Their clique had a clear status hierarchy 
dominated by a few individuals; nevertheless, the members of this group com- 
plained far less than did their nonclique counterparts. 


The Perception of Working Conditions. Several important conclusions 
can be drawn from these studies for our understanding of industrial morale. 
First of all, the results substantiated some earlier work that such factors as 
noise, exposure to bad weather, slippery operational areas, and other un- 
desirable physical working conditions do not determine morale per se. 
Morale results from the worker’s perception of his working conditions and 
his job. How the job is perceived is a function of his ego involvement with 
it. Associated with ego involvement are a feeling of belonging, a sense of 
responsibility, and an opportunity to contribute knowingly to a worthwhile 
effort. 

There is sometimes a wide gap between the workers’ and the supervisor's 
perception of the work situation. Costello and Zalkind [8] make the point 
that literally hundreds of times during the day the administrator is per- 
ceived and his behavior interpreted by people around him. He, in turn, 
perceives others and interprets their behavior. The way an administrator 
is perceived as a leader can determine his acceptance. His own perception 
will, in part, determine what he does in a superior-subordinate relationship. 
Perceiving is more than just the input of information; it is the interpreta- 
tion and feeling that goes along with this. 


FACTORS RELATED TO JOB ATTITUDES 


Through worker selection and placement, adequate programs of training, 
and work situations favoring cohesiveness, workers’ needs have a better 
chance to get fulfilled. When one feels that he is needed as a part of the 
organization, then his morale can be high in spite of the undesirable aspects 
of the physical environment, 

But why, we may ask, do men work in the first place? One man may feel 
that something important needs to be done, that he is the man to do it. He 
needs no other motive to get the task completed. In the upper levels of the 
industrial hierarchy we may find economic forces pressuring an executive 
to work hard purely for financial reward. At another time he may work 
to avoid penalty for shirking. But generally he works, as do most people 
gainfully employed at any level, not for some special reward or for fear of 
penalty, but for a combination of reasons. We work for different reasons 
at different times, but in the main we are all after very much the same things 
in our work. 
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Near the beginning of this chapter we listed in Table 3 the specific aspects 
of the ten major job factors related to attitudes. Let us now consider each 
of these in a summary way as they contribute to understanding why people 
work. In terms of overall needs managers and workers differ little in kind, 
although they may differ greatly in degree and in the hierarchy in which 
they would place their needs at any given time. Let us present some average 
ranks as determined by Herzberg et al. [21]. It is possible, of course, that 
no single individual would rank these factors in the order in which they are 
presented, We also know that at any given time, for any given person, a 
certain factor may rank high. With changing circumstances this high factor 
may shift to a relatively low comparative position, For example, for a man 
who has just been married wages may be of primary importance. At some 
other time he might place wages low in his comparisons. For the upward- 
mobile manager opportunities for advancement may well take first place, 
even topping security. The man in the wet mines may place working condi- 
tions near the top. For most people benefits (hospitalization, holidays) may 
rank last by comparison because most people already have them in some 


form or other. 


1 Security. This factor deals with the steadiness of employment; it is 
positive where the manager or worker feels he has a reasonable chance of 
working under conditions of company stability. The man with security feels 
that he is valued by the firm and that he has the abilities and the opportunity 
to keep his job. Security is a strong reason for liking a job and is generally 
mentioned first by both men and women as contributing to job satisfaction. 
The lower one gets in the occupational scale, the greater the importance 
attached to the security factor. The greater skill and responsibility de- 
manded in higher-level jobs gives the employee more “salability” and hence 
creates a demand for his services both within his own company and in 
others. 

Security is à job-attitudes factor which increases slightly in importance 
with an increase in age. There is evidence that security is less important 
to employees with more education. It seems to be equally important to 
employees regardless of their dependents, with the possible exception of the 
single man who is entirely on his own. 

2 Opportunity for advancement. What are the chances of getting ahead? 
This factor ranks high in importance, particularly to the person striving 
for upward mobility. Opportunity for advancement is quite a different prob- 
lem for persons at opposite ends of the socioeconomic scale. The profes- 
sional man and the corporation executive have this factor primarily within 
their own individual control. To the man in middle management, however, 
the problem of opportunity is of greater concern, for his future is largely 
tied in with what happens to and within his company. To the worker, ad- 
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vancement is related to merit, to be sure, but seniority plays a big role 
where union contracts are in effect. The young, ambitious, good worker 
may find advancement held back because of seniority agreements. 

The results of many attitude surveys show that the lack of opportunity 
for advancement is frequently a strong reason for disliking a job, but rarely 
is opportunity for advancement mentioned as a contributor to satisfaction. 
Men are much more expressive in giving importance to this factor than are 
women. There is some evidence that there is a decrease in the importance 
of the advancement factor with increasing age. Once a man has reached 
his “opportunity level” and becomes adjusted to his situation, other factors 
become more important to him, length of service in a stable company, for 
example. Intelligence and education are substantially related to the op- 
portunity factor. As a matter of fact, one serious problem for the bright 
and ambitious college graduate is to realize that promotional opportunities 
are often slower in coming than he would like. Some studies show that 
college seniors select their jobs largely because they think they will have a 
good opportunity for advancement. 

3 Company and management. What constitutes a good company and 
management? To one employee this may mean how well the company gets 
along with the union. Another man may rate the company on its sponsor- 
ship of athletic teams. Whether we are dealing with the size of the organiza- 
tion, reputation, earnings, or public relations, the employee believes that a 
good company is one which helps him feel some stability in his job. Like 
security, this job factor is seldom a strong reason for dissatisfaction, but it 
contributes substantially to the employee's satisfaction. 

In terms of occupational level there is some evidence that the higher the 
Skill level, the greater the satisfaction with the company. Older workers 
show a slightly greater concern for the rating and reputation of the com- 
pany than young workers do. Perhaps their years of service to the company 
have made them a little more ego-involved with it. 

4 Wages. When this factor is ranked with nine other job factors, em- 
ployees give it fourth place. It is interesting that employers generally rank 
this factor near the top when they are asked what the employee wants. Al- 
though there is some indication that wages and opportunity for advance- 
ment are related through the element of money, employees consistently have 
rated wages as much less important than either opportunity for advancement 
or security. 

Studies show that the factor of wages contributes more to the dissatis- 
faction than to the satisfaction of the worker. Rarely ever does a man ex- 
press satisfaction with the amount of money he is making. 

Wages are more important to men than to women workers and are gen- 
erally more important to factory workers than to office workers. Herzberg 
and his colleagues conclude that there is a tendency for the importance of 
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wages to drop as the employee grows older, at least until the age of forty. 
After forty, the employee attaches more importance to the factor of wages, 
whereas the factors of job, company, security, and so on seem to have be- 
come fairly well established. 

5 Intrinsic aspects of the job. There are many reasons why people like 
their job simply for the sake of the job. One man may like what he is doing 
because he has just the right ability and training for it. Another may like 
his job per se because it brings him recognition; a third person may like his 
job because it is easy, gives him an opportunity to travel, or is free of ten- 
sion and pressure. Whatever the reason, what the man does at his particular 
job contributes to both satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

There is an important relationship between a person's skill and educa- 
tion and the requirements of a job. It has been found, for example, that a 
reduction in the skill requirements of a job increases the dissatisfaction of 
the more skilled worker, whereas it would not affect the less skilled worker. 
The higher the occupational and skill level of the person and the higher his 
education, the more important the challenge of his job becomes. Most 
people in executive or supervisory positions say they like their job because 
intrinsically it challenges and stimulates them. One difficult thing for suc- 
cessful leaders to realize is that employees in lower-status jobs often do not 
like jobs with challenge. For them there must be other things involved if the 
job is to lead to satisfaction. 

6 Supervision. To the worker, his supervisor is both a father figure and 
an irritating boss who is an equally strong contributor to both satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. Women seem more sensitive to supervision than do 
men, but for both bad supervision can be a primary reason for absenteeism 
and labor turnover. 

Supervision seems less important at the high levels in spite of the fact that 
people in high positions have a greater tendency to verbalize the things that 
are wrong with their particular supervisory structure. College graduates 
voice criticism of their supervisors more than less educated people. They 
are particularly critical at times of the supervisor's ability to handle people. 
There is some evidence that married workers with dependents are more 
conscious of the problem of good supervision than are single men. Onc 
could interpret this as meaning that the man with family responsibilities feels 
more necessity for supervisory approval. And, of course, we cannot over- 
look the fact that the supervisor, in playing his many roles with the worker, 
is a focal point for attitude formation. 

7 Social aspects of the job. This is one of the most difficult of the job- 
attitudes factors to describe. It involves such needs as belonging and social 
approval. This factor contributes to both satisfaction and dissatisfaction of 
the employee. A man who feels himself a member of a productive, cohesive 
group is happier with his job than is someone who finds himself a misfit. 
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The social factor appears only slightly more important to women than to 
men; it is relatively independent of age and occupational level. 

8 Communication. An old military expression which says that “there is 
always someone who does not get the word” is expressive but hardly a 
complete definition of the factor of communication. The lack of good com- 
munication may be a reason Tor disliking a job, but it is never a specific 
reason for liking a job. What, then, is really meant by communication? To 
be sure, it means the formalities of conveying information, giving orders, 
turning out annual reports. But to the employee it also means being listened 
to, receiving recognition, and “knowing why." Good communication, as 
far as feelings go, means the opposite of being ignored. The factor of com- 
munication seems to be more important at the higher educational levels. 

First-line supervisors list the lack of good communication as one of their 
chief annoyances. Perhaps this is because they feel that they are "told" by 
higher management rather than “conferred with.” In one company an atti- 
tude survey was made among 120 foremen. When asked to describe their 
biggest problem, most of these supervisors listed communication. In a few 
months these men were brought together to discuss company policies and 
problems. After a one-day session they returned to their jobs. One year 
later when they were asked to identify problems, communication was far 
down the list. A follow-up study showed that merely being brought together 
and asked for views on company problems had made the men feel that 
communication was now good. Recognition that he is a part of manage- 
ment may well be what the supervisor wants when he asks for improved 
communication. 

9 Working conditions. Temperature, lighting, ventilation, parking facil- 
ities, cafeteria, toilets, and the like are always a place affording criticism 
when the employee wishes to let off steam. Actually this factor has been 
found to make an equally low contribution to both satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction. Working conditions are substantially more important to women 
than to men, as we shall point out later in the chapter on needs of women 
(see p. 307). Hours are more important to men than any other specific as- 
pect of working conditions; but among women, especially married women, 
this aspect has even more significance. To the more educated and higher- 
level employee, hours are almost negligible in importance. Few, if any, ex- 
ecutives work the limited hours of the union man! To workers in hazardous 
jobs, safety conditions are most important; but when they are ranked with 
nine other job factors, working conditions come in next to last. 

10 Benefits. Retirement provisions, hospitalization, leaves, vacations, 
and holidays are now a fairly standard part of most jobs; there is greater 
uniformity throughout industry in this factor than in any of the other major 
factors. This factor has not been mentioned as a real contributor either to 
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satisfaction or to dissatisfaction in the many studies of job attitudes, It is 
interesting to note, however, how much attention is paid by union repre- 
sentatives to fringe benefits at the time of contract negotiations. 


The person giving serious consideration to his or her career may find the 
ten factors described above useful in helping him to establish an individual 
need hierarchy. He will no doubt find that he wants all these factors in the 
job that ‘he chooses, but he will want them in different degrees. As time goes 
on he will find his attitudes shifting, but it is important that he have a base 
of understanding from which to operate in making decisions about his life’s 
work. 
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Chapter 


Needs of Special Groups 


Technology, while advancing our economy, has not been able to lessen 
group polarization in our society. We are, however, making at least some 
progress toward helping with the needs of the handicapped, the unemployed, 
and the aging. We are also advancing in identifying the needs of women as 
a majority-minority group in our society. The social community, local and 
national government agencies, and industry are showing concern over such 
questions as: Does the handicapped person make a reliable, productive 
worker? What are the effects of unemployment on the individual? Are our 
age criteria for retirement sound? Why have women found themselves role- 
cast in many restricted ways? 


THE HANDICAPPED PERSON 


In one sense of the word we are all handicapped. There is no job that 
really demands all our capacities. This is fortunate in that no one of us is 
physically, mentally, and emotionally anywhere near perfect. Thus we are 
normal workers in relation to the jobs we can do successfully and handi- 
capped workers in relation to the jobs we are physically, mentally, educa- 
tionally, or emotionally unable to perform satisfactorily. 


Productivity of the Handicapped. Through adequate job analysis, physical 
and psychological measurement, training, and job orientation, it has been 
shown that the vast majority of handicapped people can be placed on jobs 
where they can produce as well as nonhandicapped workers. Fortunately, 
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attitudes toward the handicapped are beginning to shift away from em- 
phasis on what the person cannot do to what he can do, away from the idea 
that the handicapped individual is a charity case to the belief that he is an 
economic asset. 

The handicapped worker is very much like the nonhandicapped worker 
in many ways. The loss of an arm, leg, or eye does restrict the number of 
things a man can do. But a poor aptitude for mathematics or a lack of 
mechanical skill is also a restraint. If we possessed all these things, we 
would have a wider rangé of jobs to choose from. Physical defects in them- 
selves do not destroy working capacity; they merely make the person in- 
capable of performing certain jobs. In fact, the handicapped worker may 
be outstanding in some jobs when opportunity permits. Architects are now 
designing buildings giving better access for the physically handicapped. 

The Polaroid Corporation uses blind people for loading film, and there 
are some epileptics who have proved to themselves and to industry that 
they,can man an assembly line. Abilities, Inc., a subcontracting profit- 
making company that pays the prevailing wage scale, has had over a decade 
of success in employing the physically handicapped. Stress is put on abil- 
ities, not inabilities. A one-armed man, using a special jig, performs a 
delicate soldering job. Women with arthritis-weakened wrists wind wires 
with the aid of a machine. Other employees work in pairs, matching their 
abilities and disabilities to the job. Much of the ancient art of weaving is 
being kept alive in the Hawaiian Islands by the part-time employment of 
arrested TB cases, and the industry has for years proved to be profitable. 

Statistical surveys and clinical case studies by local and state govern- 
ments, the Veterans Administration, the U.S. Department of Labor and 
Civil Service Commission, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, labor unions, and private com- 
panies have been published on the various behavioral aspects of the 
physically handicapped worker. 

Typical of the findings is one report from over a hundred corporations 
involving thousands of workers which states that about two-thirds of the 
physically handicapped workers produce at approximately the same rate 
as their able-bodied fellow workers and that 24 percent produce at a 
higher rate. Only 10 percent of the handicapped are reported lower in 
production than their nonhandicapped counterparts, Accident rates, ab- 
senteeism, and turnover are frequently lower for the handicapped. Said 


one auto-assembly supervisor: *My handicapped workers even show up on 
Monday" [36]. : 


The Handicapped 2s an Economic Asset, Several factors favor the phys- 
ically handicapped worker as a good economic bet. In the first place, 
handicapped employees usually have been screened, and their abilities have 
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been matched with job requirements. Often more attention has been given 
to training and job orientation than among able-bodied workers. Moreover, 
individual motivational factors often operate in favor of the handicapped 
person. He is conscious of his handicap and often has feelings of job in- 
security. He may well put forth more effort to hold his job, to report for 
work, or even to excel at his job. Other things being equal, the handicapped 
worker holds a very favorable attitude toward his job. 

Although some information shows that handicapped workers-occasion- 
ally are problems to an employer, the consensus of professional publications 
favors employing the handicapped person who has been properly rehabili- 
tated. Success depends on finding out accurately the person’s potentials and 
preparing him physically, vocationally, and psychologically for the job he 
will do. It also depends on helping the man find the right job—not just a 
job which he can do but a job in a place where the work climate is such 
that he will be accepted. Appropriate job analysis may well show that the 
handicapped have many usable assets. Many jobs do not require the 
“whole,” healthy person. 


Effects of Rehabilitation. Under the right kind of rehabilitation, the handi- 
capped person is “adaptable, productive, careful, regular, reliable, and 
capable,” concludes the National Rehabilitation Association from its study 
of thousands of cases. Evidence of adaptability is shown by the way the 
handicapped adjust quickly and satisfactorily to the conditions of the job. 
Where productivity can be objectively measured, handicapped workers are 
equal to and sometimes superior to other workers in job performance. They 
are careful workers, showing safety records equal to or superior to those 
of their fellow workers. Their handicaps seem to make them want to be 
safe. Unless there is something unusual about the nature of the handicap, 
regularity on the job is as good as and sometimes better than that of the 
other workers on the same job. Statistics indicate the reliability of the 
handicapped; they are not job hoppers. The handicapped are capable of 
doing superior work where they have skill to meet the job demands. 

Who are the handicapped? They include young people, grownups, and 
elderly men and women. Some are clerks, others are executives; some are 
farmers, and others are machinists and housewives. The handicapped are 
veterans and nonveterans, college graduates and illiterates, blue-collar and 
white-collar workers; they may have a high 1Q or be mentally retarded. 
In short, the handicapped are à fair cross section of the American people. 
An analysis of 66,000 persons rehabilitated during one typical year showed 
that 56 percent were disabled by disease, 30 percent by accidents, and 14 
percent by congenital conditions. Of this total the greatest single group had 
lost the use of arms, legs, or back. Next in order came amputees and blind 
or visually impaired workers [36]. 
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The United States Public Health Service reports that in any given year 
there are about 20 million persons living outside of institutions who are 
handicapped by chronic ailments. Of these about 4 million cannot work, 
keep house, or go to school. Almost half of the noninstitutionalized popu- 
lation in the sixty-five-plus age group is physically or mentally impaired. 

One of the principal results of the progress of automation has been to 
stimulate a nationwide reassessment of the manpower needs and resources 
of our economy. As a part of this reassessment, the special needs of the 
handicapped are being given increased consideration. Employment of 
handicapped workers demands intensified efforts toward enlarging their 
skills and improving guidance facilities. Changes are slowly taking place 
in certain practical situations involving community attitudes toward the 
handicapped. For example, there is a more favorable attitude toward renting 
to blind couples because the data have shown that they are not an undue 
accident risk. 

Studies of adult industrial workers who have suffered sudden disablement 
show that they have to adjust not only to physical limitations but also to 
psychological disturbances which may be more crippling than the physi- 
cal disabilities. In many respects the rehabilitation of the mentally and 
emotionally handicapped person is more difficult than is that of the phys- 
ically handicapped, 

The industrial worker who becomes handicapped may be able to find 
placement within the same company and sometimes at the same job. The 
man who becomes a heart case may be able to carry on his regular duties 
within limits. 


The Job Climate. The psychological climate of the job is important to the 
handicapped man. Some counselors feel that it is important to impress 
upon the men on the job that a handicapped worker should be treated in a 
normal, matter-of-fact way. More than average curiosity, undue cheerful- 
ness, or excessive helpfulness may indicate to the handicapped person that 
his colleagues are sensitive to his condition. Once fellow workers become 
accustomed to seeing the handicapped worker around, they will accept him, 
handicap and all. Fortunately, the recognition that the handicapped worker 
can be an economic asset to society and to himself is gaining ground. 


Employing the Handicapped. Much has been written on the pros and cons 
of employing the physically handicapped. One opinion holds, for example, 
that the impaired person is more likely to be injured, since his actions and 
movements are hampered by his handicap. An opposite view is held by 
those who believe that the impaired person is less likely to be injured 
because he tends to be more safety-conscious. What are the facts? 

Neither of these statements is completely accurate in light of accident 
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studies, yet there is some truth in each. The answers depend in great meas- 
ure on how well handicapped persons are fitted to their jobs and their work 
environment. One study in the Western Electric Company of 685 handi- 
capped workers well matched to their jobs found that 23.5 percent became 
injured at work, compared with 39.1 percent of the control normal group. 
In this same study it was found that there were 7.9 percent more resigna- 
tions among the normal workers than among the handicapped workers; 
7 percent more absences occurred among the normal workers; there were 
5.6 percent more discharges for just cause among normal workers; and 
4.6 percent more earnings were received by the handicapped workers [21]. 

The Pennsylvania State Bureau of Rehabilitation found that less than 
1 percent of 29,000 physically handicapped automobile drivers were in- 
volved in accidents one year as against 412 percent of 2 million drivers of 
normal physical fitness. Superior selection, training, and attitude may have 
favored the handicapped group. It is also possible that the handicapped did 
less driving, but even so, they appear to be good risks [27]. 

The many successes achieved in the rehabilitation of war veterans have 
opened up for the handicapped a number of areas generally thought to be 
the exclusive province of normal people. For example, 388 totally blinded 
veterans were put into new occupations never before open to the blind. 
They soon became highly successful in these jobs, which ranged from tech- 
nical occupations and industrial management to sales and service-type 
work. At present, there are more than 6 million known handicapped work- 
ers; most of them are employed in factories, in offices, and on farms—in 
situations similar to those held by nonhandicapped persons [36]. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


One way to appreciate, at least to some extent, the place of work in the 
lives of all of us is to get a view of the man who is out of work. Who is he? 
How does he feel? What can we learn from studying the behavior patterns 


of the unemployed? 


Unemployment Is Always Present. Unemployment has a serious impact 
not only on the individual but also on society, and nowhere is this impact 
felt more, economically or psychologicaliy, than in the industrial community 
affected. Unemployment exists in good times as well as during recessions 
and depressions. In a study sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, it 
was found that the United States has not been free of unemployment since 
the turn of the century; it never disappears and rarely falls below 5 percent 
of the labor force. Unemployment includes both ihose workers who are out 
of jobs for short periods of time when changing jobs and those who are 
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forced into longer periods of unemployment by seasonal variations and 
depressed market conditions. Only a few of the unemployed really do not 
want to work. There are around 250,000 domestic migrant workers in 
any normal year. Migrants appear to be more influenced in making their 
decisions to move by good conditions in the host country than by bad 
conditions at home. For the most part, migrants have an indigenous dis- 
advantage wherever they go unless they are highly skilled. Technical ad- 
vances, although beneficial to employment in the long run, contribute 
to temporary loss of jobs. Since 1900 unemployment of 1 to 3 million 
people at any one time has been considered normal. At one time during the 
Great Depression of the thirties, unemployment in the United States 
reached a total of 10 million men and women either partially or totally out 
of work. One-third of all those normally employed were out of work in 
1932. The United States Department of Labor has estimated that one 
million man-years of productive time are being lost each year because of 
unemployment of persons over 45. Age discrimination in employment is on 
the increase [40]. 


Seasonal Unemployment, Cyclic and seasonal unemployment is a menace 
to stable career patterns. Although it hits hardest at semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers, it touches others indirectly. Style changes and model inno- 
vations affect production schedules; holidays influence consumer buying 
patterns; the supply of young, school-age workers fluctuates, All these 
factors contribute to the up-and-down swing of employment here and there. 

Seasonal-unemployment patterns differ for men and women, for the 
young and the adult. During the first four months of the year, unemploy- 
ment is higher among men over twenty-five years of age. It reaches a peak 
in February because of reduced activity in the construction industry and in 
agriculture. Unemployment for this group is below the annual average for 
the remainder of the year. Men and women under twenty-five years of age 
find jobs harder to get during the summer school-vacation months because 
of the influx of young people into the labor market. For the most part, 
women over twenty-five years of age find employment relatively stable. 

Psychologically, seasonal unemployment comes to be accepted, and 
hence the unemployed seasonal worker does not lose status; on the other 
hand, the worker who is accustomed to steady employment may fear a 
great loss of status when he is confronted with prolonged unemployment. 
Unemployment insurance has come to be a part of the normal pattern in 
our society and hence different from being on relief. 

The percentage of workers affected by seasonal layoffs varies. In the 
beet-sugar industry, canning, and ice manufacture, 50 percent or more of 
the workers may be off during the slack time. About 25 percent of auto- 
mobile workers may be laid off temporarily during model change-overs. 
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There is, of course, some “disguised unemployment” in rural areas, in the 
sense that some adult members of each family can turn during off-harvest 
times to local industrial occupations. 

Such industries as the manufacture of fertilizers, woolen goods, and 
furniture are quite sensitive both to seasonal effects and to economic de- 
pressions. On the other hand, employees of telephone companies, electric- 
power industries, and the like enjoy more stable employment. 

For the young person getting started, the lack of work is common even 
in prosperous times. For teen-agers ready to begin careers, unemployment 
often runs as high as 10 percent. However, little or no psychological dam- 
age normally results from these conditions. 


Prolonged Unemployment and Status, But what happens to the individual 
as a result of prolonged unemployment? A few studies were made of this 
problem during the Great Depression in both the United States and in 
England. From these studies, which are summarized below, we will get a 
descriptive picture of the changes which take place in the individual, as 
well as an insight into the nature of human needs and the place that work 
holds in the routine of modern living. 

Unemployment, of course, affects individuals differently, but there is a 
general pattern in the way the unemployed feel and act. Two major factors 
govern both individual and general behavior among the unemployed—the 
cultural background of the person and the length of time he has been out 
of work. 

A man from middle-class circumstances may find his ego deflated sooner 
and more deeply than will the laborer who has always lived on the border- 
line of poverty. The unemployed man from the poorer environment prob- 
ably has more associates who are also out of work than does the person 
who lives in a better community. In the former environment, contrast may 
not be so noticeable, But middle-class people live in a psychological en- 
vironment where the incentive to independence and self-support prevails. 
When economic opportunity is lacking, not only does the individual feel it 
directly, but he feels the social sanctions that his neighbors apply. Although 
the man from the lower-class group may be worse off economically, the 
social pressures on him are less. Ginsburg [13] summarized this status prob- 
lem. “The unemployed were able to adjust to the loss of their jobs, the 
exhaustion of their savings accounts, even to the cashing in of their insur- 
ance policies, but they broke down on the day they asked for relief.” 


Stages of Behavior of the Unemployed. For most people the course of 
unemployment runs through three stages. First, there comes the feeling of 
shock regardless of any forewarning that the loss of the job was imminent. 
In this stage, the individual reviews the sequence of events leading to his 
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unemployment and rationalizes about the wisdom of having taken the job 
in the first place. He soon settles for the idea that he can use a much- 
needed vacation. This is followed by an appraisal of his abilities and the 
formation of plans to get another job. 

The second stage includes the active search for a job, Most people begin 
looking for one better than the one they had, and then for a similar one, 
if unemployment continues. As time passes, they begin to look for work 
anywhere doing almost anything. During this period, the individual is rather 
unresigned. His spirit is unbroken, and although he is unhappy about his 
predicament, he is still hopeful of success. 

The final stage in unemployment involves the breaking down of the in- 
dividual. Failing to find a job, he becomes anxious and pessimistic and 
begins to lose hope. 

Some people pass through these stages rapidly, particularly the person 
who has experienced more failure than success. Each Stage lasts longer for 
the successful individual; the executive, for example. 


The Disadvantaged. Within the last decade we have heard much about the 
underprivileged of the ghettos, with people grating against people, and the 
isolated poverty of certain rural areas. Somewhat lost in headlines, TV 
dramatics, and political oratory are the studies of the potentials of the 
disadvantaged. They have been studied both on the job, in simulated work- 
sample factory and office settings, and in employment situations. 

There is evidence from studies of ability testing that culturally deprived 
persons may do poorly on an assigned task not because they lack potential, 
but because instructions and problems are based upon cultural assumptions 
not appropriate to their backgrounds. If a man has been out of work for 
most of his life, it is necessary to teach him even such a simple thing as 
to be at the same place the same time each day; it is as though his attention 
span excludes tomorrow. Not only does he have little or no concept of time, 
he does not appreciate the importance of regularity in work nor understand 
the organizational structures that lead to advancement, Experience has 
shown that difficulty in adjusting to a work climate reflects difficulty in 
understanding it. Failures to abide by rules and regulations may not reflect 
rejection of these restraints per se but rather symbolize the lack of under- 
standing of the concept of Supervision. It has been found that even some 
who can read and write with a fair degree of skill cannot understand simple 
directions. “Push the left lever when the red light comes on” creates a 
problem of perceptual understanding. In some cases studies have revealed 
that up to 40 percent of unselected trainees do not know their right hand 
from their left. It has been reported that some job applicants have brought 
their children to testing sessions to interpret test directions for them. 

, Conventional industrial training Presupposes a range of intellectual and 
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social experience which many disadvantaged people lack. First of all, the 
indivdual must learn to learn; some organizations have found it necessary 
to install pretraining procedures commensurate with established training 
methods and practices. 

Who are the so-called hard-core unemployed? Estimates vary; most 
figures say there are some 10 million potential workers out of the United 
States labor force of about 68 million who are unemployed or underemploy- 
able. This latter group falls within the category of those who do not make 
enough money to support themselves or their dependents. Of this 10 million, 
there is a hard core of about 2 million, with sufficient education, basic 
skills, or personal motivation to hold any job. Most of these are found in 
our ten largest urban areas; they are essentially unemployables withdrawn 
from the working world, growing up with garbage. They belong to a 
subculture entrapped in the bureaucracy-bound establishment. of relief, 
where welfare is going up, in part, because many people feel there is less 
stigma in being on relief. 


Effects of Prolonged Unemployment. There are several aspects of the psy- 
chological effects of prolonged unemployment: 


1 There is a loss of the sense of security, both economic and psycho- 
logical. 

2 The worker comes to blame himself for his condition; then he takes 
an aggressive attitude toward the situation. 

3 There is the problem of time. For the man who has a job the day’s 
activities center around that job because it takes the greatest share of his 
time. For the unemployed man, time hangs heavy. 

4 Daily routines of the household become interrupted. Regular hours 
of getting up or going to bed, of eating or performing chores are disrupted. 
This adds to the feeling of being lost. 

5 Early in unemployment, the individual attempts to conceal his status 
from others. He may even leave for his “job” at the regular time and return 
home at the usual time at night. He fills in this time by job seeking, watch- 
ing movies, or just loafing around. Bakke [1] reports that in England dur- 
ing the Great Depression, the unemployed did not frequent the pubs during 
working hours but rather at the closing time of the factories—when those 
who were employed went in for their beer. 

6 Irrational spending has been noted among the unemployed; they 
often spend their money on luxury items instead of on necessities; some 
even take up relatively expensive hobbies which rapidly deplete unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds or the relief check. This is one reason why relief is 
often given in goods rather than in money. 

7 Some unemployed attempt to retreat from their situation. through 
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fantasy and dreaming. Others escape through psychosomatic illness. Some 
seek illegal outlets; others become radicals. But in the main, most unem- 
ployed men remain good citizens. Suicide and drinking are apparently not 
common escapes. 

8 The unemployed man becomes excessively depressed if his family, 
relatives, and friends change their attitude of sympathy and understanding 
to one of criticism of the former breadwinner. 

9 One of the most interesting psychological changes that occurs with 
prolonged unemployment is the intensification of daily habits. For example, 
the person who has read extensively when employed reads even more when 
unemployed. The person who reads only a little while holding a job will 
probably read even less when out of work. Those who were religious while 
employed become more religious during unemployment, whereas those 
people normally not very religious become even less so during unemploy- 
ment. 

10 The effects of prolonged unemployment of parents soon show up 
in the insecurities and anxieties of their children. This throwback to the 
parents reinforces all the other effects on the head of the family, lowering 
the morale as well as the authority of the father, 

11 Personality changes related to unemployment show up eventually 
in irritability, new faults, a breakdown in morale, and loss of emotional 
Stability. Prejudices may increase, and scapegoats are sometimes set up as 
a defense for the position the person finds himself in. Unemployment may 
well bring out into the open a person's previously concealed feelings of 
inferiority, 


Aspiration and Unemployment, Although the unemployed do show be- 
haviors in common, the degree to which unemployment affects the indi- 
vidual depends upon past experience and individual aspirations, The 
migrant worker without a home comes to expect less than the person who 
has seen better times. One study of over four thousand migrant families 
made in 1932 showed that 69 percent were on the move because of eco- 
nomic distress. Some were following the seasonal-employment route; some 
were looking for a permanent home; all hoped for little more than a 
place where body and soul could be held together. In another study of 
some twenty-six thousand migrants, made in a prosperous year, the goal 
was essentially the same—economic survival. Ambitions for the children 
and hopes of becoming a part of some community were further goals, but 
little was expected. Aspirations of community status could not be yerbal- 
ized too well by these people because most of them had never experienced 
it. In many ways they could best be described as the culturally handicapped. 

Somewhat in contrast to this group who “had little to lose psychologi- 
cally” is a group of established families in New York City who “had more 
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to lose.” A psychiatric study of the latter group revealed that most of these 
people had been established in jobs, carried life insurance, and were on 
the way up when the Depression put the breadwinner out of a job. To 
these people, the emotional experience of losing a job may be compared to 
the loss of love which a child suffers from a rejecting parent, especially a 
child who has done nothing to deserve the loss. This feeling of rejection 
was especially strong among men who had worked long, arduous years for 
one employer, to whom, as well as to the job, they had understandably 
formed real attachments. “Deprived of ‘love,’ their first reaction was one 
of fear and bewilderment, combined with optimism, born of wishful think- 
ing, obviously over-compensatory in nature” [13]. 

It was found that the shame and embarrassment of being on relief was 
so great that a number of families pérsisted in hiding the fact for years. 
They refused to use commodities which would at once identify them as 
relief recipients. This study further reports that many of the children refused 
to eat the hot lunches provided for them at school, since this would identify 
them as reliefers. In some cases there were attempts to cheat on relief 
investigators in petty ways affording the recipients some slight ego gratifica- 
tion of the kind a child gets from teasing teacher or pilfering his mother's 
purse for pennies. 


Lasting Effects of Unemployment. The jobless man who eventually gets 
employment is not the same man he was before his unemployment ex- 
perience, He has different attitudes, often colored by bitterness and disillu- 
sionment. His skills are lessened, his self-discipline relaxed, and often his 
habits of neatness, punctuality, and getting along with others have to be 
relearned. He has acquired fears that may remain with him a lifetime. 

Studies show that women suffer less than men during unemployment. 
This may well be related to the fact that, generally speaking, women have 
never really been accepted in industry, that they often work on a temporary 
basis, or that they resign to have babies. Although unemployment can hit 
the woman worker just as hard economically as it does the man, psycho- 
logically women seem to be exempt from many of the problems which face 
men who are out of a job. 

Of the many writings on the psychological effects of unemployment on 
the individual, practically all focus upon one basic problem: satisfaction in 
life comes from the feelings of accomplishment that the person gets from 
work. This fact was central in the national economic-opportunity legisla- 
tion passed in the mid-sixties. 


Contingencies of Reinforcement. Those people entrapped in the lower 
portion of the economic structure, born into poverty, react in ways some- 
times difficult to understand. Although we perhaps all live vicariously in 
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one way or another, for some without fulfilling lives it may occur con- 
stantly. Skinner [34], in discussing contingencies of reinforcement in the 
theoretical design of a culture, makes the point that “men are happy in an 
environment in which active, productive, and creative behavior is reinforced 
in effective ways. The trouble with both affluent and welfare societies is that 
reinforcers are not contingent on particular forms of behavior. Men are 
not reinforced for doing anything and hence they do nothing.” This relates 
to the “contentment” of the retired person—it may represent a satisfaction 
of needs, but it raises other problems. Those who have nothing important 
to do fall prey to trivial reinforcers. When effectively scheduled, even weak 
reinforcers generate strong, compulsive, repetitive behavior which ultimately 
proves aversive (see p. 411). 

Excessive eating, excessive procreation, and excessive pugnacity, accord- 
ing to Skinner, are the results of reinforcement patterns which once had 
survival value and so were selected for the process of evolution. In our 
day of abundance and overpopulation these reinforcement patterns are a 
threat. Contingencies of reinforcement are more important than the rein- 
forcers they incorporate, but they are much less obvious. The route to 
solution may be experimental analysis of behavior. The problem is not to 
eliminate reinforcers but to moderate their effects. We can minimize some 
unwanted consequences by preventing the discovery of reinforcing effects. 
The reinforcer is not at first contingent on any particular form of behavior. 
The advertiser gives free samples in food markets; potential customers are 
induced to eat small quantities of a new food so that larger quantities may 
be made contingent on surrendering money. Reinforcers are made effective 
in other ways; e.g., stimuli are conditioned, a “taste” is acquired. We need 
to make reinforcers contingent on productive behavior to which they were 
not originally related. 


AGING AND WORK 


"I was classified as a has-been. Instead of ‘How’s business?’ the question 
M ‘When are you heading for the warm climate? What am I expected 
to do?" 

"I am 55, an accountant displaced by a computer. My company has 
made adequate economic provision for me in my early retirement, but 
what will I do with my time?" 

"If my husband retires now, what will I do with him around the house 
all day? I hate to think about those extra 20,000 hours I'll have him on 
my hands in the next ten years." 

Quotations about aging could continue for many pages: "Spending the 
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last years in mere negatives.” “Aging follows a time schedule for each 
individual.” “Made awkward by hope.” “The older person does not feel that 
youth appreciates the work of yesterday.” “When you are living alone all 
noises are welcome.” “Where the past is all we have left.” “There are subtle 
prejudices against the man because of his color, because of his facial fea- 
tures, and there are prejudices against age—my wife and I sat forty minutes 
in a restaurant without being served.” Prof. Sidney L. Pressey and his wife 
[29] provide two insiders’ commentaries on old age, since at their writing 
they were 77 and 75 respectively. Since their retirement they had resided 
in their own home, three apartment complexes, and two retirement com- 
munities. In these situations they kept detailed diaries, made and recorded 
the kinds of observations a professional psychologist would make who 
had a lot of time for observation. They concluded "that a meager and un- 
motivating social environment hampers childhood mental growth and that 
in adult life continuing unemployment is debilitating; conceivably, de- 
terioration in age might sometimes involve similar causes, and a more lively 
life retard debility. . . . We hope other old people may be heard from 
about age; almost all the huge literature on the subject is by people who 
have never been there.” 


Age and Function. Heron and Chown [15] define age as a decrease in 
adaptability. They studied 540 selected men and women within an age span 
from twenty to seventy-nine years, including a wide range of occupations 
and education. It was found that vocabulary scores showed little change 
with age, but digit coding declined markedly and increasingly from the 
fifties onward. Emotional instability decreased slightly with age; unsocia- 
bility increased. Liking for detail work and for habit increased; dogmatism 
increased with age. Differences in favor of the higher socio-occupational 
class were found for intellectual, and to a lesser extent, for some physical 
and personality measures. Evidence is presented which suggests that intel- 
lectual decline is less marked when constant use is made of intellectual 
abilities in work. Does the brain slow down less when people are obliged 
to go on using their problem-solving equipment regularly throughout life? 
Could it be that age per se may be less important than the things we have 
learned, or overlearned? Over a lifetime we learn’a set of techniques for 
doing things, so we often fail to learn new ways of doing things, and hence 
become set in our ways. 

Three generalizations emerge from the studies reported by Heron and 
Chown. First, variation among individuals increases as the age of people 
increases. Second, aging does not appear to be a unitary process; we should 
avoid generalizing on a person's “state of age" from his performance on à 
small number of unselected tasks. Third, knowledge of chronological age is 
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not helpful in assessing either job load or idiosyncratic factors in themselves, 
though it may bear some relation to both of them. It is both medically and 
socially unsound to regard everybody of a given chronological age as auto- 
matically unemployable. Perhaps in making work and life decisions our 
guideline should be “functional age yes, chronological age no.” 

Birren [4] says we need to go more in the direction of an experimental 
psychology of aging. Hypotheses related to behavior associated with aging 
involve changes in set, disuse, interference of previous learning, retrieval 
mechanisms, increased neural noise, brain damage, reduced activation, and 
psychosocial disengagement. At the professional level study of the cognitive 
strategies is important; the older persons may protect themselves from 
cognitive overload, or affective overload, by not becoming too involved 
with the depth of problems. It may be better for the older individual to 
concentrate on more crucial information. Says Birren: “Pursuit of the ele- 
ments of human life span, has, in my opinion, three values—cultural, 
scientific, and practical." 


The Criteria of Aging. When is a man old? “Aging, true physiologic aging, 
is not determined by the time elapsed since birth, but by the total amount 
of wear and tear to which the body has been exposed. There is, indeed, a 
great difference between physiologic and chronologic age." These words 
of Hans Selye [33], who has worked on the problems of aging and the 
stress of life for some three decades, give us a key to the problem of how 
long any given individual should continue to work. 

Among the unskilled and semiskilled workers, work accomplishment is 
primarily of a physical nature, Some get old in their thirties; others are 
capable of work into their sixties. Among skilled workers in our industrial 
society productivity continues as long as general health and opportunity 
permit. Little information is available from which it is possible to determine 
the role of age per se in industrial output. On the whole, there is little evi- 
dence that the output of older workers is less than that of younger ones. 

In other areas, age is a factor in productivity. Lehman [18] has shown 
that the age for winning championships in sports comes early, often in the 
teens. The peaks for notable intellectual creativity come a little later but 
fall off rapidly during and after middle age. In contrast, professional recog- 
nition and leadership status in business, education, medicine, law, and 
politics tend to come in later life. In Figure 11.1, taken from the data of 
Lehman, we see the ages at which a sample of 2,795 commercial and 
industrial leaders became outstanding represented by the solid line. The 
broken line of the figure is the same as the solid line with the exception that 
it makes allowance for population differences at successive age levels. 

Figure 11.2 gives an overall view of the physical and psychological 
growth of man in relation to age brackets. 
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Figure 11.1 Age and industrial leadership. The solid curve shows the ages of 
2,795 outstanding commercial and industrial leaders. Higher executive posts are 
most likely to be filled by 57-year-olds; only 80 percent of 66-year-olds are as 
well placed. The broken curve corrects for the fact that young people exceed 
older people in our population but that, proportionately speaking, older men 
are more favorably placed. (After Lehman [181.) 


Eflects of Age Sometimes a Myth. Before we conclude too hastily that 
“the scientist is through at forty,” let us examine the kind of change that 
frequently takes place in a creative field. The physicist, for example, be- 
comes personally involved in some technical problem and produces numer- 
ous research papers. As he gains in professional stature, his interests 
broaden, graduate students require more of his attention, and administra- 
tive problems become more demanding. Gradually our scientist moves from 
a do-it-yourself role into one of leadership in science. 

In studies of age differences in happiness and life adjustments of 257 
workers in one work setting, Meltzer [23, 24] found the feelings of the 
employee that he has his “share of happiness" increases with age. The 
belief of the worker that he has received his “share of recognition" does 
not seem to differ from age group to age group in terms of statistical 
significance, although the trend seems to be negatively associated with age. 
In general work takes on more significance with age, and spare time de- 
creases in significance. With increased age there is increased interest in 
"steady work" and decreased interest in "advancement." In a study of 141 
male workers comparing best and worst years for self and others, Meltzer 
found the most preferred years are twenty through thirty-five for self and 
under twenty for others. Periods already passed are regarded as happier 
than those yet to come. It was the workers with more than ten years senior- 
ity who favored older years more often. Just being old, as such, carries 
prestige, the amount and nature of which depend on the characteristics of 
the person, his history in the plant, and the nature of the organizational 
policy toward age. 

Compensation takes place for every deviation in age; often, if certain 
capacities diminish, others are enhanced. Older people may make up for 
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Figure 11.2 Possibility and actual performance. In these two graphs the solid 
curve indicates the physical or psychological potential of normal people, with 
peak periods for various activities. How most people fail to measure up to 
these potentials is indicated by the broken curve. (After Still [35].) 
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slowness in some job through steady work and good attendance. Since the 
greatest occupational mobility takes place under age thirty-five, older work- 
ers are an asset in terms of continuance on the job. This factor of stability, 
often enhanced by stronger loyalty, is of considerable importance in those 
industries where training periods are long and expensive. 

Age is a convenient factor on which to attach status differentials. The 
young beginner on a job has little or no status; the older worker may be 
called Pop and treated with a certain deference. Some popular opinions 
about age are supported by research evidence; others are found wanting. 
For example, in general, research supports the opinion that people become 
more conservative as they grow older. On the other hand, a reason com- 
monly offered for discrimination against the older worker is that he is more 
of an accident risk than the younger worker. This view is not justified in 
light of the facts. Tiffin [37], for example, in a study of 9,000 steel workers, 
has shown that older people are even better accident risks than younger 
workers. Although statistics in general favor safety in older workers they 
have more accidents than expected when placed on *young workers' jobs." 


PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 


Research on the psychology of aging is older than the formal beginnings of 
industrial psychology. In his history, Birren [3] speaks of three phases: the 
early period from 1835 to 1918 when the nature of aging came to be 
regarded as a problem to be solved by observation; the beginning of sys- 
tematic studies, 1918 to 1940, followed by a gap during World War II; and 
the period of expansion from 1946 to 1960. Current research centers on 
the industrial or occupational aspects of aging, the clinical problems, and 
the problems of adult education and training. Public interest in the problem 
is increasing, and becoming more vociferous, reflecting perhaps a change in 
society, which is now asking questions about how individuals can live 
better, if not also longer; questions to which there are sometimes no answers. 

In general terms aging is associated with a gradual decrease in the per- 
formance of most body organs. The speed of this change varies, however, 
from one organ system to another, even in the same individual. For ex- 
ample, muscle strength decreases 50 percent between age thirty and ninety, 
while the speed of an impulse passing down a nerve fiber is reduced only 
15 percent in this same timesspan. Researchers looking for any suggestions 
of changes in mental function resulting solely from age have found virtually 
no changes in the fifties that were inevitable. Some persons in their sixties 
and seventies show loss of memory, reasoning, and decision-making ability, 
but many do not. It may be that the brain does not get exhausted by 
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overwork so much as that the individual is worn out from the emotional 
stress accompanying the effort. Older individuals tend to be slow in their 
behavior, younger adult subjects more task-specific in their response speed. 
In summarizing investigations in the various fields of creative work, Dennis 
[7] points out that spurious factors may account for a considerable part 
of the apparent decline in the output of significant works of art, literature, 
and science in the later years of life. It is possible that historians and critics 
show a bias in favor of citing works from an artist’s earlier period, so that 
the apparent decline in creative output is merely a reflection of this view. 
Output may decrease with age, but there are exceptions. “It may be that 
man runs out of energy before he runs out of creative power.” 

Age and Speed. Turner [38] has emphasized the point that individual 
differences in performance increase with age. Almost always there are 
some older people whose performance equals or surpasses the average 
performance of the younger group. There is a tendency for older people to 
place more emphasis on accuracy and less on speed. However, surveys 
show that comparatively few older people are placed on jobs where there is 
unusual pressure for speed or where the pace of working is mechanically 
determined, as on a moving assembly line. It is important to ask: Decline 
in what? For example, studies of intellectual functioning have shown that 
different subfunctions decline at different rates. Throughout middle age 
vocabulary-test scores show practically no decrement, and motor-skill loss 
is small, but visual perception and spatial-relations ability show sharp de- 
clines. 


RETIREMENT 


The worker, the manager, and the professional man, if they live long enough, 
must each face the problem of quitting work, where the average length of 
retirement is thirteen years. 


The Magic Age of Sixty-five, For most workers there is no retirement, 
because they either are forced out of work or die before retirement age is 
reached. In the United States, the age for industrial retirement is widely 
assumed to be sixty-five for men and in some industries as low as sixty 
for women. The magic age of sixty-five for retirement seems to have come 
about when the federal government originally selected a base for paying 
old-age and survivors insurance, that is, Social Security. Although it has 
been an age generally accepted by both business and union officials, sixty- 
five is still a controversial figure. Everyone seems to agree that some people 
are old at forty and that others are still young at seventy. Until there are 
good, measurable, and acceptable criteria of physiological and psychologi- 
cal age, it can be expected that the retirement age will be determined 
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chronologically. There does seem to be some relaxation of retirement age 
during periods of labor shortage for skilled workers. Executives who are 
still productive may be carried on as consultants, or in some instances 
optional age levels for retirement may be put into effect, such as is now 
being done among college teachers. 

It is believed that the number of retired workers will increase at an 
accelerating rate until at least 1980, A fair assumption may be made that 
there will be steps taken to lower retirement age if the supply of, workers 
is adequate, to adjust it upward when there are labor shortages. 


Individual Differences in Aging. Individual differences among older people 
are enormous, both mentally and physically. That our bodies gradually 
wear out during life has always been known, The sensory processes decline, 
motor skills slow down, and attitudes change. With advancing years, people 
require increasingly more rest, but the process of aging does not progress 
at the same speed in each person, nor does each need the same amount 
and type of rest. Many a man who could still have given numerous years 
of useful work has been made physically ill and prematurely senile by 
enforced retirement at an age when his requirements for activity were still 
high and his ability to produce was still ample. This psychosomatic illness 
is so common that it is now called “the retirement disease.” Every person 
has his own individual requirements for rest and activity. And certainly 
to lie in bed all day is no relaxation for an active man. 

Studies of the reactions of older people can teach us much about energy 
conservation, Experiments on animals have clearly shown that excessive 
stressful activities use up reserves of adaptability which cannot be replaced. 
Selye [33] has stated the concept thus: “Vitality is like a special kind of 
bank account which you can use up by withdrawals but cannot increase by 
deposits. The only control is the rate at which withdrawals are made.” 

When we consider the problems of personality changes that take place 
in older persons, let us bear in mind that chronological age per se should 
not be the criterion for judging when the person is past his prime. 


The Loss of Status. In our culture the person who has reached retirement 
loses status. He may be treated as à has-been, consciously or unconsciously, 
through overattention or neglect. The man of status who has made decision 
after decision as a daily routine gets retirement shock when he is no longer 
called on for decision making or even for advice. This has been such a 
serious problem for management personnel who have reached retirement 
age that some companies now have planned programs of preretirement 
counseling and of easing-up practices over a period of time, The person 
gradually gets used to doing less; it is a sort of “job decompression” pro- 


gram. i 
Aside from the economic burdens of the retired person, he experiences 
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some of the losses felt by the unemployed—feelings of not accomplishing 
anything through work. This comedown was described by a retired execu- 
tive, formerly a vice-president and treasurer of a large corporation, who 
said he looked forward each month to a meeting of his local shuffleboard 
club. Much discussion of finances was always in order—what to do with 
a balance of $35 in the treasury! 


No Typical Pattern in Old Age. Time hangs heavy on the retired individual's 
hands, Although some take up hobbies, these activities do not seem to 
relieve tensions as they formerly did. Working in a woodshop may be good 
to take the executive’s mind off his office problems, but without these 
problems, the hobby may become only a time killer. 

For those elderly people who become somewhat senile, the clinical picture 
is not good—mental rigidity, suspiciousness, hoarding, overtalkativeness, 
untidiness, and the like give a pessimistic picture of growing old. But 
this picture is not completely typical of old age. There are many oldsters 
who remain in good health and avoid the crisis of retirement. It may well 
be that we have not given enough attention to the proper placement of the 
reasonably healthy retired person. Why shouldn’t he resent made work 
that just keeps him busy? A retired business executive could hardly get 
much satisfaction from building furniture all day in his hobby shop or from 
helping his wife around the house. 

Aging may come gracefully, or it may come in anger. In one study of 
male aging and personality, five clusters of persons were found [30]. 
Among the well adjusted were the “mature” men, relatively free from 
neurotic conflict, able to accept themselves realistically and to grow old 
without regret for the past. Next in order came the “rocking chair” type, 
who welcomed freedom from responsibility and the opportunity provided 
by old age to indulge their passive needs. In the middle came the “armored” 
men, who maintained a well-functioning system of defenses against anxiety 
by keeping active. Among the poorly adjusted were the “angry” men, who 
were bitter over failures to achieve their life goals and who blamed others 
for their disappointments. Finally, the study described the “self-haters,” who 
had turned their resentments inward, blaming themselves for their mis- 
fortunes; these men were depressed rather than angry. These types emerged, 
not from an a priori typology, but from a statistical analysis. 


Prejudice against Older People. In spite of what industries and some unions 
have been able to do for the aged person, there still exists much prejudice 
against older people. In a study of a nationwide sample of elderly people, 
it was found that 53 percent of them lacked any club or other organiza- 
tional affiliation, and 40 percent were rarely asked for advice by their 
family and friends. About a third claimed to have no really close friends. 
Social isolation was found to be most conspicuous among the unemployed 
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aged. The aged have a tendency to demonstrate such typical minority-group 
reactions as hypersensitivity, low morale, defensiveness, self-hatred, and 
isolation. 

Of the aged unemployed, 70 percent who had tried to secure reemploy- 
ment reported that they were unsuccessful, largely because of “prejudice 
against older workers.” Birren concludes that the social isolation of the 
older person is a basic factor in the tension which exists between the young 
and the chronologically aged in our society. Unless people have frequent 
and meaningful contact with each other, they build up stereotypes of each 
other and develop prejudiced attitudes [3]. 


Some Facts Worth Noting. Bowers [5] made a study of 3,162 men and 
women workers ranging in age from 18 through 76 years who performed 
various duties in an organization that included a variety of operations. Data 
were gathered on each worker from personnel records, Supervisors made ap- 
praisals of the person’s work, of any administrative actions taken affecting 
the employees, of any completion of training courses, of grievances, and 
of any similar information important to the study. Men and women in the 
age groups 18 to 29, 30 to 44, 45 to 50, and 60 and up were compared in 
ability, character, and faults. Included were such traits as accuracy, initia- 
tive, job knowledge, efficiency, cooperativeness, dependability, attendance, 
thoroughness, steadiness, tactfulness, slowness, and instability. 

The results of this study indicate that age differences in traits were 
relatively small. Older workers of both sexes with over two years’ service 
were reported to learn less readily and to be slower; on the other hand, they 
more frequently showed good attendance, steadiness, and conscientiousness. 
These trends were reported by Bowers to be quite consistent. In other 
traits covered in this study, age differences appear to be negligible or not 
consistent. For example, the difference in efficiency between the oldest 
and youngest groups of men was 9 net percentage points favoring the 
younger, but there was only a 1 percent drop between the 30-to-44 group 
and the 60-and-up group. Of interest is the finding that the oldest women 
were considered more efficient than the younger by 7 percentage points, 
although women under 30 years of age were fairly often mentioned as 
rapid workers. No consistent age differences were found in job knowledge, 
accuracy, dependability, or emotional stability. Physical differences were 
not mentioned often enough, even for the oldest group, to indicate that 
such handicaps were of importance. In this company, attitudes favorable 
to older people were evidenced by the fact that it employed new people 
over 45 and that several were hired as new employees who were over 60 
years of age. 

The author concludes with the following statement: 


Quite evidently workers should be employed and retained on the basis of 
merit without reference to age. Biases and misconceptions limiting the use of 
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older persons should be replaced by facts. Oldsters can maintain productivity, 
thus making an extended productive life worth while, strengthening manpower 
resources, and lessening possible economic burdens which often result from 
dependency of large numbers of non-productive older persons. 


Job Demands and Age. McFarland [22], who has studied the psychophysio- 
logical problems of aging in air-transport pilots.and the age problems of 
professional truck drivers and who has reviewed the overall psychological 
aspects of aging, concludes that aging is a highly individual matter; chrono- 
logical age alone, he says, is rarely a reliable index of a person’s physical 
or mental development and adjustment. He points out that the natural 
process of aging is of more significance for some occupational groups than 
others by virtue of differences in the demands made upon individual abili- 
ties. A defect in vision or hearing may be important for one occupation but 
not for another. Slowing reaction time may lead to loss of confidence where 
a task requiring quick responses is involved. The problem is one of match- 
ing the abilities of workers to the requirements of their job throughout the 
life cycle. 


PLANNING 


Attitudes toward older people and their role in society have tended to force 
them into corresponding behavior patterns. There is evidence that as people 
age, individual differences tend to become more marked. Instead of retiring 
people arbitrarily when they reach a given chronological age, we might 
better think in terms of helping to place them in jobs. more suited to their 
abilities. Today there is a growing interest in the problems of old age on the 
part of medical people, social scientists, governments, forward-looking in- 
dustrial leaders, and responsible union leaders. A number of industries are 
keeping good workers on the payroll through programs of job engineering, 
job reassignment, and job counseling. In others, where it is uneconomical 
to keep the oldsters working, unions and management are working out 
plans allowing early retirement with benefits. These programs, limited as 
they may be, denote a favorable trend toward dealing with some of the 
problems of the aging worker. For the retired executive some plans are in 
operation promoting part-time consulting. For example, in Pittsburgh there 
is an organization called Associated Senior Executives. The members are 
retired professionals in administration and research and development. A 
small company, for example, which cannot afford a full-time man in their 
product development may call on a senior associate for assistance. Between 
jobs he returns to his retirement activities. 

The trend toward shorter hours of work, as well as toward earlier retire- 
ment, may have an important influence on attitudes toward work versus 
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leisure. The week of labor, sixty or seventy hours for the last generation, 
is now in some quarters less than forty, and for the person in retirement 
much less, of course. Leisure time, that is, free time after subtracting work- 
ing time, sleeping, eating, and other essential activities, has increased from 
three hours in 1870, to five hours in 1910, to around eight hours in 1960, 
according to Kaplan [16]. What are people currently doing with this time? 
Most surveys show entertainment to be well in the lead, upward of three- 
quarters of leisure time being so invested. To some, “leisure” is a myth. It 
may perhaps be better thought of as a time for creative expression. Dorian, 
in his stimulating book Commitment to Culture [8], points out that the 
modern world may offer opportunities never before afforded for patronage 
of the arts. “. . . we need art—today more than ever before. We need art 
as an antidote against automation. We need the aesthetic enchantment of 
art, its creative illumination, to contrast the push-button emptiness of our 
mechanical life.” 

Planning for leisure may be psychologically comparable to planning for 
retirement. It could involve the small business as a rehabilitative technique 
for aging, or perhaps participation in The Association of Retired Persons, 
a country-wide organization of around a million members. It could also 
involve spending the later years in planned communities where useful ac- 
tivities are a part of the climate [32]. 


WOMEN IN ORGANIZATIONS 


In an article in a technical journal dealing with the subject of women in 
industry, one writer concluded, *. .. women are a minority group, in the 
social sense of the term, regardless of what percentage of the population 
they may actually make up." Business. Week summed up what many 
statistics bear out in America. “Despite an increasing interest among women 
in returning to work after raising a family, business isn't eager for them." 
Yet, women constitute almost one-third of our total labor force; 13 million 
households find women working to help support the family budget. They 
constitute one-sixth of the 18 million members of the nation's 184 labor 
unions, take 17 percent of all higher degrees, make up 4 percent of the 
listings in Who's Who, and own more real estate and stocks and bonds than 
do men, They spend more of the consumer dollar and inherit more business 


property. 


Problems of Adjustment. The employed woman who has to divide her 
energies between the working world and her traditional role as a woman 
faces adjustment problems peculiar to her sex. The married woman has 
both home and job responsibilities somewhat different from those of her 
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male counterpart. The social and psychological pressures on the single 
woman complicate her attitudes toward marriage, toward her job, and 
toward her associates. A major consideration of the young single woman 
in selecting a job may well be the opportunities which it offers her to meet 
eligible men of marriageable age. 

There are still many prejudices and traditional discriminations against 
women in factory-type jobs, but enough traditions have been broken to show 
that changes can be made. Even such small things as changing physical 
working conditions and introducing schedules which allow the women time 
to get their housework done can reduce women’s absenteeism below that of 
men. In the more professional types of jobs (accounting, science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics), once thought to be the exclusive province of men, women 
are being accepted in many quarters. Some writers feel that our shortage of 
scientists and technologists can be partially overcome by selecting and 
training more women. 

Although women are going into many “men’s” professions, the propor- 
tions are still small. Most female college graduates who work go into tradi- 
tional women’s jobs. Women constitute about 90 percent of all librarians, 
60 percent of all welfare workers, and 80 percent of all public school 
teachers. For many jobs women must deemphasize the traditional home- 
maker roles. 


Higher-level Positions. Apparently it takes a long time to establish a tradi- 
tion favorable to women within the higher-level positions in industry. In 
the home offices of insurance companies, women hold only about 20 per- 
cent of the supervisory positions; in banks, the figure is even lower. Both of 
these industries employ large proportions of women. Two-thirds of all in- 
surance-company employees are women. Women constitute about one-half 
of the number of employees in banks. Only in department stores does one 
find an even distribution among women and men in the so-called higher- 
level positions. Here women make up about two-thirds of all employees. 
Women officers in industry are no more than 4 percent of the total. Only 
a handful hold board directorships. In production operations in manufactur- 
ing, few women are found above the level of forewoman. Aside from 
prejudice, lack of education and training has been cited as one of the princi- 
pal reasons women do not advance. One writer summed the problem up 
well by pointing out that the young woman does not take specialized train- 
ing because she fears it will be wasted in a hostile market, and she has 
little chance for advancement because she lacks the training. This circular 
dilemma must surely be avoided if our economy is to continue along its 
predicted course. The women in middle-management brackets with no more 
than a high school education are usually older than those in the general 
labor market, and more of them are single. Women in personnel work, train- 
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ing, publishing, job testing, social service, science, and engineering are 
usually college graduates. 

The opportunities for women at the administrative level are increasing in 
such positions as research analysts in banks and insurance companies and in 
merchandising, public relations, advertising, and personnel work. However, 
very few women in any field occupy the top executive jobs, One business 
magazine estimated that not over five thousand women could be found 
among the quarter-million “real” executives. A market analysis of women 
holding positions of responsibility in industry and commerce indicated that ' 
the way women behave on the job rather than the way they perform the 
technical operations of their position is a chief determinant of their accept- 
ance as administrators. Apparently there is a widespread belief that women 
are “too emotional” or “too personal” to hold down supervisory jobs or 
executive positions. Most evidence that seems to point in this direction, how- 
ever, is more subjective than objective [9, 11, 26]. 


Wives of Men in Industry. Another important aspect of the industrial en- 
vironment to which industry, as well as other kinds of organizations, has 
given some attention in recent years is the part played by the wives of men 
in industry. Consideration has been given to educating the families of 
workers in such company matters as health and safety. In selecting Ameri- 
cans for government assignments overseas consideration is given to the 
adaptability of the wife of the technician as well as to the technician himself. 
However, the most elaborate attempt to bring wives onto the industrial 
scene has occurred in the management structure. No picture of the psy- 
chological climate of modern industry would be complete without some 
description of the role played by executives’ wives. This is a subject of 
particular import to the young man who is planning a career with some 
companies (and to his wife also). 

Surveys concerning management wives have been conducted across the 
United States. The interviews were made on the basis of a rough sampling 
of management by age and business (size and type); they were supple- 
mented by interviews providing a cross section of particular corporation 
communities. Interviews were held with executive wives themselves, with 
executives as corporation officials, and with executives as husbands; they 
were held with management consultants, sociologists, and psychologists. The 
husbands of the wives in question were in the age range of twenty-five to 
forty and in junior and middle management or with aspirations for getting 
there. 

Corporation officials sketched the ideal management wife as one who is 
highly adaptable, is gregarious, and realizes that her husband belongs to the 
corporation. As the wife sees herself in this corporation culture, she is 
judged “good” by what she does not do: she is not to complain when her 
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husband works late; she is not to fuss about a transfer; she is not to engage 
in any controversial activity. Above all, the wife feels that she is expected to 
be a good listener, to serve as the sounding board for her husband's frustra- 
tions. In a subtle sort of way the good management wife is expected to be 
a valuable publicity agent for the husband. Of course, in many organizations, 
wives do not get involved in the company at all. A manager's wife can 
affect her husband's performance more often in a small "company town" or 
an overseas location than in a large-city complex. 

"There is enough evidence to conclude that attitudes of women and about 
women can and do change. It may well be that the wise personnel man 
should take a hard look to see just where he may profit by employing women 
even though men may be available for the job. The woman worker, the 
woman executive, and the professional woman may hold the key to our 
expanding economy if the role casting of the woman can be changed. 

Women are treated differently from men in a number of small ways. Text- 
books (including this one) list men in the bibliography by initials but 
women are given space for their first name; one computer dating service 
charges female registrants less money. There are few women holding high 
positions in church organizations, and some newspapers publish separate 
"male" and "female" help-wanted ads without a disclaimer that United 
States law forbids sex discrimination. In another vein, there are more 
specialists in women's than in men's diseases and the majority of govern- 
mental health programs are aimed at women. The National Science Founda- 
tion reports that 8 percent of scientists and 1 percent of engineers are 
women. Psychology as a career attracts women who have more intellectual, 
scientific, and verbal-linguistic interests than does the average woman, and 
fewer interests in the traditional feminine roles centered in the home or the 
office. And certain job habits may follow a male-female pattern. We have 
recorded over a period of time the manner in which restaurant cashiers 
return change to the customer. Of over 200 women cashiers 87 percent 
counted small change coin by coin whereas only 11 percent of some 60 
male cashiers did so. Bem and Bem [2] have concluded that our society's 
pervasive use of the ascribed characteristic of sex as the basis for delineating 
an individual's opportunities is now recognized. Nearly all North Americans, 
male and female alike, hold underlying assumptions about females that 
motivate a host of subtle practices which are effective at keeping the woman 
“in her place"—much more effective than discrimination itself. 
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Chapter 


The Community 
as an Organization 


We are now a people becoming conscious of where we live; we are more 
aware of our environment. We see urban development swallowing up a 
million acres of land a year; cities growing without ecological planning, 
built for producing, not living; and we are made conscious of the ghetto 
dweller’s growing hostility and of rising tax rates. Whereas a decade ago 
local communities looked for new industries, many today do not want 
them if it means more pollution. We are in conflict and organizations are 
becoming aware of this; modern industry can no longer ignore the fact that 
how a man lives is related to how he works, Problems are enhanced when 
we are made to realize that 80 percent of our population lives on 10 per- 
cent of the land; much of it urban and polluted. 


ENVIRONMENT AND BEHAVIOR 


Wohlwill [45] offers three thought-provoking points related to the emerg- 
ing discipline of environmental psychology. First, behavior occurs in some 
particular environmental context, which imposes major constraints on the 
range of behaviors permissible in it, and frequently serves to determine in a 
more positive sense particular aspects or patterns of an individual's be- 
havior. Second, certain qualities of the environment, such as under- or 
overstimulation, crowding, and severity of psychological climate may exert 
generalized effects on broader systems of response within the individual. 
Third, behavior is in a variety of ways instigated by and directed at par- 
ticular attributes and characteristics of the physical environment. Individuals 
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give evidence of strongly defined attitudes, values, beliefs, and affective re- 
sponses relating to their environment, “as witness the tumult and shouting 
evoked by current environmental problems.” 

We do not know that environment is a source of affect and attitudes; we 
know that the physical environment has power to elicit both pleasure and 
boredom, excitement and aversion. We know that environment can cause 
attitudes to vary from organizational identification and loyalty to detach- 
ment or outright hostility. Even approach and avoidance responses are de- 
termined, in large measure, by environmental attributes, we know that 
adaptation to environmental qualities relates to a function of prolonged 
exposure. Both industrial and other organizations are developing a more 
positive sense of responsibility and liability to their members, including the 
living as well as the working environment [2, 45]. 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING THE COMMUNITY 


Social scientists have long been interested in the human problems of in- 
dustry-community relations. Psychologists are interested not only in the man 
at work but also in how the place where he lives affects his work, his atti- 
tudes, and his productivity. With the increasing diversifications within in- 
dustry, with the dispersion of plants into the rural areas, and with the growth 
of the new suburbia, understanding the industrial community itself is be- 
coming more and more important to the psychologist. 

American industry is becoming increasingly aware of the importance of 
the human relations factors in seeking plant locations. To indicate this grow- 
ing awareness, let us quote à portion of a letter from the president of a 
medium-sized corporation to an industrial consultant. 


Our industrial engineering department is favorably disposed to having us 
locate our new processing plant just outside of the town of Middlebrook. The 
town is well located in terms of raw materials, transportation facilities, and 
markets. We are told that we can be given favorable tax rates. Before we take 
option on various properties in the region, we would like to have you survey the 
community and get us answers to such questions as: What is the potential labor 
supply of men in the age bracket of 20 to 50? What is the potential supply of 
women for seasonal and part-time employment? What kind of people live there? 


What are the attitudes of these people toward organized labor? Who runs the 
town? What are the prevailing wage rates for skilled and unskilled labor? How 
prosperous are the nearby farmers? Are there enough people We could select 


locally who could fill our needs for foremen within a reasonable period of time? 


The letter continued with the request that if the labor supply looked good 
and if a program of selection, training, and orientation of workers could 
be worked out, the consultant also try to determine what the company 
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would need to do in the way of public relations in order to gain acceptance 
in the community. 

Searching out new plant sites for corporations and advising job-starved 
towns on what sort of new industries they are best suited to attract now 
engages both local and international organizations. 

Why is industry paying more attention to the human environment? Al- 
though answers to this question depend on many circumstances and change 
with different locales, one historical example can give us a conceptual base 
for better understanding the problems of industrial behavior, namely, the 
Yankee City studies [41]. 


THE YANKEE CITY STUDIES 


Yankee City is the fictitious name given to a real town founded early in the 
1660s at a harbor on the mouth of a large river in New England. When 
these studies began, during the early thirties, there were some seventeen 
thousand people living there. Slightly over half of the population were born 
in or near the town; a little less than a quarter of the population were for- 
eign-born; and the remainder were born elsewhere in the United States. 
About one-fourth of the employable population worked in the shoe industry. 

The purpose of the studies was to find out, through the gathering of 
economic data, through the observations of individual and group behaviors, 
and through intensive interviewing, how the worker in the plant, his activi- 
ties, and his attitudes are related to the total community in which he lives. 
The worker brings his outside life with him into the factory; when he returns 
home at night to his family and friends, he takes part of his factory life with 
him. How do these two lives influence each other? 


An Old Community, Yankee City’s social makeup had become firmly or- 
ganized over a long period of time, and the relations of the various mem- 
bers of the society were exactly placed and known by the individuals who 
made up the group. The town had a life of its own; it was not a satellite of 
a large metropolitan area. An intensive study of the total community was 
made by putting field men in various Strategic places, Some went into 
factories to observe the behavior and relationships there; others were placed 
among the workers at home. Still others conducted interviews and collected 
budgets, Some men were put to work studying associations; others investi- 
gated the churches. The community gave wholehearted cooperation to the 
researchers. Personal data were gathered on practically all of the seventeen 
thousand men, women, and children of Yankee City. 

In Yankee City’s social system, economic wealth did not guarantee the 
highest social position. People were ranked by the members of the com- 
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munity into socially superior and socially inferior positions. Members of a 
class tended to marry within their own group, although marriages up and 
down did occur. One could better himself by a "fine marriage" or lower his 
status by “marrying beneath himself." Some wealthy families were found 
outside the top-status class because *they do not belong to the right fam- 
ilies,” “they do not go around with the right people,” “they don’t know how 
to act." The researchers found that if a man's education, occupation, wealth, 
income, family, intimate friends, and clubs and fraternities and his manners, 
speech, and general outward behavior were known, it was not difficult for 
his fellow citizens to give a fairly exact estimate of his status. It was easy to 
classify the whole community in terms of a status hierarchy. 

The profile of Yankee City, then, could be said to be like that of many 
other towns of its size, age, and location; it had its “old families" and "new 
families,” “the people on the ‘hill? and those who live in the ‘flats,’ ” those 
who were “going up in the world” and those “on the way down.” 

The largest and most important industry in Yankee City was shoe manu- 
facturing, Other industries included building trades, transportation, clam- 
ming, and silverware manufacturing. At the time of the studies, a number 
of workers classed as auto-body and cotton-textile employees were unem- 
ployed, since these industries had left the city and surrounding areas. 
Farming was a negligible pursuit in the economic life of the town, Four 
different faiths cared for the religious needs of the Yankee City community; 
the majority of the population were of the Protestant faith. The schools 
were typical of those iu a New England community of this size. 

Although the voters among the lower classes far outnumbered those in 
the higher classes, they had a disproportionately small percentage of officers 
in the political hierarchy. 


The Community’s First Strike. This was Yankee City in March, 1933, 
the year of the strike. As strikes go, it was a small one, involving only seven 
shoe factories and 1,500 workers. It involved little money; and it was not 
a rough strike in terms of people getting physically hurt or property being 
damaged. The strike did not even last long, only a month. But at Yankee 
City it was important because it occurred at a time when the city was being 
studied by a team of social anthropologists. The record of the dramatic con- 
flict in this small town represents the most complete and definitive study we 
have of the factory in the community and what the problems of people are 
during a community crisis. It tells us about the nature of human needs and 
how people in groups react to frustration. It gives us at least some insight 
into the nature of industrial behavior. 

Here in the worst year of the Great Depression all the workers in all the 
factories of the principal industry in the Yankee City community walked 
out. They struck with little or no warning. Management had said the workers 
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would never strike, for they were sensible and dependable, and through a 
long peaceful history had proved they would always stay on the job. Even 
union men outside the city agreed that the workers could not be organized. 
Most of the townspeople said the workers would never strike—but they did. 

The strike went through three phases. First, the workers organized them- 
selves, joined an industrial union, and became strong union members. 
Management was unsuccessful in regaining control over the workers. The 
second period began with frontal attacks on management. The union won 
the support of the public, and most of Yankee City sided with the strikers. 
Finally, mediation and peace negotiations began when the government 
stepped in and, after a series of negotiations, helped end the strike. 

The researchers talked with people all over the city and questioned them 
about the strike. The answers tended to reveal more about the life and status 
of the men who talked than about the causes of the strike. The secrets of 
the strike seemed to lie in the whole life of the community in which the 
Workers and owners were but a part. Five "why" questions basic to the 
whole problem soon came out. 


Why the Workers Struck. In a community where there had been very few 
Strikes and no successful ones in à three-hundred-year history, why did the 
workers in all the shoe factories strike, win all their demands, and, after a 
Severe struggle, soundly defeat management? 

Why in a “nonunion community" could a union be successful in sepa- 
rating the workers from management? 

Why was the union successful in organizing all the workers in all the 
shoe factories in the community? 

Why was the union successful despite efforts to break it up? 

Why did Yankee City change from a nonunion to a union town almost 
overnight? 

AII groups in the Yankee City community became involved in the strike. 
Each person interviewed had his own version of the cause of the crisis. The 


blamed minority groups; and they blamed a dozen other things. One old 
lady put the problem in a nutshell: *Our todays are made out of yesterday. 
In fact, sometimes I think We are yesterday." 


Technology and Social Change. For some three hundred years, Yankee City 
had grown slowly, and rigid class Structures had become ingrained in the 
Community. Status differences were apparent at every level. In the nineteenth 
century, the worker accepted the role of dependent child, and the owner or 
the manager played the role of humanitarian or kind father who knew what 
Was best. By the early part of the twentieth century, the managers of industry 
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acted like gods. “They had become the heroes to labor as well as to manage- 
ment.” In short, Yankee City had come to accept paternalism as the normal 
pattern of human relationships, not only in the shoe industry, not only in 
worker-employer relationships, but also in the totality of community life. 

Following the long history of Yankee City paternalism came the influ- 
ence of technological development and economic change. Shoemaking had 
progressed from the early times when the family was the productive unit 
through the periods of early and late small-city capitalism. By the beginning 
of the 1930s, mass production was in effect, the machine dominated the 
industry, and control had shifted to the new owners in New York City. The 
Depression was on, and before national relief appeared on the scene, fears 
and antagonisms raised among the workers by their economic and psycho- 
logical position helped to precipitate the strike, a community strike as it 
were. 

Local townspeople contributed to strike funds. Sympathy with the strikers 
came from small merchants and other business people of comparable status 
with the workers. Technological changes had hampered the chances of a 
man’s working his way up. Instead of a simple, universally agreed-upon 
hierarchy of statuses in technological jobs, the researchers found the situa- 
tion to be confused and tense; there was suspicion and conflict between 
workers and managers. Confusion spread into the community itself. More 
than just a skill hierarchy was lost when the manufacture of shoes shifted 
from a craft industry into the mass-production pattern. A feeling of worker 
pride was lost. The skill hierarchy which had dominated the very lives of the 
workers and helped establish their place in the community was gone. 

The workers had many frustrations in common. They dismissed small 
differences among themselves and united in one industrial union, national 
in scope. They were now part of a growing labor movement. 

In the early days of the shoe industry, the owners and managers were 
residents of Yankee City. Their loyalties were in the community. There 
were feelings of neighborliness and friendship between worker and manager 
and feelings of mutual community responsibilities. The local owners were 
accepted leaders of the community. 

When absentee ownership took over Yankee City and manufacturers’ 
associations and labor unions grew strong, the “local boy” managers who 
remained on their jobs lost both power and status. In the eyes of the work- 
ers, the father figure had changed. In the days before big-city financiers took 
control, the local enterpriser was financed by Yankee City banks. The peo- 
ple made their investments locally. These local leaders of finance who were 
subject to local control, influenced by sentiments within the community, lost 
status also. There was a resentment on the part of these nonworker groups 


against the outside operators. 
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The extension of the industrial hierarchy to the big city reduced the local 
leaders to inferior positions in the hierarchy where they were incapable of 
making decisions and could not initiate actions which would give them the 
power to lead the workers and the rest of the town. 

Thus Yankee City offers us one picture of a way in which business and 
industry were closely integrated with the community. Time changed a way 
of life. What happened in Yankee City gives us an idea of the importance 
of community human relations as well as individual human relations. What 
happened in Yankee City may offer an indication of what is happening 
today in social change. As one observer put it, “We may not like entering 
the twenty-first century, but for sure we are not going back to the nine- 
teenth.” 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 


Paternalism has very few advocates today. Its decline has been due to 
the breakdown in the isolation of industrial villages. Industrial plants have 
grown in size and organization to such an extent that paternalism would be 
most impractical. With the growth of unions, the worker is no longer suited 
to the role of the dependent child, 


The Boom Town. Much of the global picture of human relations problems 
in industry can be seen through descriptions of various types of industrial 


years, 75,000 people gathered to live in this town in a “semi-hush-hush” 
atmosphere, in which special-interest clubs became a basis for social rela- 
tionships. 

Cape Kennedy represents a type of boom town that has changed mark- 
edly, having Sprung up from an original town of 22,000 people. Some say 


hongovernment Workers and faculty members and students from 200 uni- 
versities, But this prosperity began phasing out with the depression that hit 
the space exploration program and dependent industries, 
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A Steel Town. Another community, described by Walker in the book 
Steeltown, gives us a somewhat different picture of the social variables in 
the industrial community. Here is a steel town of 14,000 people, Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, where there are few status differences of importance. 
In contrast to the three-hundred-year-old Yankee City, this steel town was 
established around the turn of the century. People had moved there vol- 
untarily to work in steel plants. The managers always lived near workers, 
and still do. Worker-manager relations are a part of “big steel”; few real 
decisions are made at the local level. It is most unlikely that Ellwood City 
will ever show community behavior similar to that of the Yankee City crisis. 
The communities are just different and always have been [39]. 


New Industrialization. Urban and regional planning is now a profession, a 
subject in which one can receive a Ph.D., and much of the curriculum in- 
volves work in the behavioral sciences. The classical pattern of job hunters 
ranging widely on their own is giving some ground to “jobography,” some 
of it planned and some of it just happening. Communities are fighting to 
keep industries from moving out of town as well as putting on drives to bring 
new industries into the community. The industrial community is often the 
hundreds or thousands of people who are held together by a single enter- 
prise. One community may be labor-oriented and another spurn the big 
unions. The recent industrialization of the South has led to labor being ac- 
cepted in government-contract industries and often rejected when the in- 
dustry is locally owned and operated. Decentralization of the meat-packing 
industry in the Midwest is causing union organizational problems that did 
not exist in the larger urban areas. 

Blumer [3], in taking a look at the researches dealing with industrially 
retarded regions of the world, challenges the view that the early stages of 
industrialization inevitably lead to frustration, aggression, and rebellious- 
ness on the part of the workers. Empirical evidence shows that wide varia- 
tions in working conditions, rewards, and worker-management relations are 
more important than industrialization per se. Social and cultural factors and 
accelerated social change are important. Studies of several Texas communi- 
ties, embedded in the sociocultural matrix of natural settings rather than the 
artificial environment of the laboratory, show that it is quite possible to 
reduce intergroup hostility and conflict within such communities, providing 
cooperation favorable to industrial development [33]. 


The New Suburbia. What may be a threat to one community, such as the 
moving in of a minority group, may prove to be an asset to another. Racial 
or ethnic discrimination and social or economic stratification, with their 
related fears and resentments, help determine community patterns. The 
community not only contributes to the security or insecurity of the individual 
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but is a place where behaviors can be manifested through informal organiza- 
tions, One historical description of how this can occur is found in some 
examples of the new suburbia described in Whyte’s Organization Man [44]. 

In contrast with the rigidities of the traditional community, where inter- 
locking family relationships fix the individual's position and where he can 
move upward only by sanction of the next upper group, we find that the 
new suburbia offers more in the way of classlessness. Although almost two 
decades old, this study is relative today in many of the new suburbias where 
more and more organizations are moving, in part, to escape the massive 
problems of the central urban community. 

Levittown, Pennsylvania, is representative of a type of the new suburbia 
where the goal is not to keep up with the Joneses; rather, it is, as Whyte 
puts it, to "keep down with them." Conspicuous display is frowned upon. 
Even in a single neighborhood, an item which would be quite acceptable in 
one block might be regarded as flagrant showing off in another. True, the 
new suburbia is fraught with problems and conflicts as is any other com- 
munity, but here a man is more on his own in his chances for upward mo- 
bility. This melting pot of people from many industries, of men with many 
interests and varied backgrounds, is a growing pattern of a community life 
which contrasts with the Yankee Cities and Steeltowns. The more educa- 
tion the person has, the more mobility he shows. The higher the educational 
level, the more extensive is the migration. 

One study shows, for example, that of those who worked their way 
through college outside their home state, 69 percent did not return. And it is 
of interest that long-distance movers report that almost half of their business 
is composed of company people being transferred from one place to another. 
Although over one-half of the United States population does not live in the 
houses in which they were born, many people do not get far away from 
home. A survey made by the federal Bovernment showed that 50 percent 
of Americans have not traveled more than 200 miles from home, some 60 
percent have never spent a night in a hotel, and 80 percent have never taken 
a trip in an airplane. 

As the seats of economic power continue to shift from local institutions 
to national organizations, the middle-management group of people will move 
more often, some up and some out. The new suburbia provides something 
of a temporary home, not unlike army-post life for the family. 


The Large City. For the middle-aged people whose children are grown 
there is some movement back to the city. For those who can afford it the 
movement is into downtown luxury apartments. Just as electricity made the 
once lowly candle a symbol of gracious living, so a fireplace in the new 
apartment dwelling represents middle-age success for many of those who 
Say they are tired of fighting freeway traffic. But for the most part the large 
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city, save for certain isolated high socioeconomic sections, is composed of 
many and varied middle to poor neighborhoods. The lack of interaction 
among these neighborhoods reinforces the prejudices that each group has 
toward the others. Some of the tensions of work may well be related to the 
fact that the larger the city, the less its different segments appreciate the 
lives, habits, institutions, and culture of those in other areas. 

How a man lives may well be related to the way he works, thinks, and 
acts. In one large city, there are two railroads belonging to a steel empire. 
One railroad, which serves a number of steel mills, is located within city 
boundaries, and most of its workers live in crowded, run-down, tough 
neighborhoods. This railroad has a history of frequent labor complaints, 
strikes, and threats of strikes. The other railroad, owned and managed by 
the same people, serves as a connection between the steel mills and ore 
supply. It employs about the same number of people. This railroad has a 
history of good labor relations and few strikes. Its workers live in small 
settlements along the railroad and, for the most part, own their modest 
homes and a couple of acres of land. Although the workers of both rail- 
roads receive the same pay rates and belong to the same national union, 
their behavior on the job is different. One reason for this difference seems 
apparent to the common management of the two railroads: the community 
way of living affects job satisfactions. 

At least at the level of theory, one may ask if it is necessary for cities to 
grow large. People originally lived in cities mainly to earn a living and to fa- 
cilitate the activities of business, labor, industry, and government, In large 
measure, availability of communication made the city important. Histori- 
cally, population size has been equated with importance, but this too is 
changing. In the city there was management, information, and expertise. 
Tomorrow, advances in information transmission may make decision-mak- 
ing activities possible with people around the world, The executive board 
room may no longer be necessary as electronic communications media make 
all kinds of information equally abundant. Even the importance of cities as 
cultural and social systems is being questioned. It may be that the basic 
reason for people coming together in the future will center around how 
people choose to live. 


POWER STRUCTURES IN THE COMMUNITY 


We have seen in the Yankee City studies how power in the community 
shifted away from industry as paternalism died out and absentee manage- 
ment took over; in its place, the union found acceptance and power, Varia- 
tions of this power shift and struggle in the last two decades have been 
duplicated all over the country. As communities have grown in size, com- 
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mon participation by the entire population has decreased. Businessmen who 
long held an advantage over the workers through organization, legal knowl- 
edge, and resources have found that national unions can now compete with 
them on even terms. Both power groups have become public relations con- 
scious, They vie for community approval and compete with each other in 
providing community service programs, athletic teams, and youth organiza- 
tions. But out of this power struggle has come much good. As one looks at 
the successful growth of community charities, one sees that they have been 
made possible by labor and management organizations joining in harmony 
with each other and with the rest of the community. Both the union and 
industry have learned the importance of good community relations. Social 
welfare has developed as one area in which the two can cooperate and 
compete. National union leaders have extended their welfare activities 
beyond union membership. In the struggle for power, the “lack of welfare” 
can become a threat to union loyalty and allegiance. 


Competition for Power. Both management and labor are conscious of trying 
to win the loyalty of the workers, They struggle for the confidence of both 
the workers and the community, One’s loss may be the other’s gain. We have 
seen industry lose the power struggle in Yankee City, and we have examples 
of the difficulties of unions in organizing small, rural area plants. 

Labor and management both have a stake in education and in local, state, 
and national politics. Labor-union attempts to influence formal education 
have been limited primarily to Participating in educational conferences at 
the college level and trying to influence local school systems to abstain from 
antilabor teaching at the high school level, Industries, on the other hand, 
have become a primary source of Support to independent colleges and for 
years have supplied funds for huge college scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams. At the secondary school level, particularly in the vocational skills, 
industry has had a marked influence on education. The Du Pont Company, 
for example, has an elaborate program for supplying educational information 
on our free-enterprise system; this information has been successfully inte- 
grated with the regular courses in a number of Schools. At the higher- 
education level, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has been most 
progressive in setting up top-level conferences between college teachers and 
industrial leaders. Such programs, of course, are not antilabor in any sense, 
but are designed to acquaint educators with the philosophies of industry. 
Fortunately for education, the public schools have not become an area 
where labor and management have fought for power. 

In the area of leisure and recreation, labor is going all out to win 
community support in its power Struggle for the workers’ loyalty. During 
working hours, industry has control over the worker. A good work situa- 
tion itself can provide an excellent medium for building up loyalty to the 
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company, and this threatens loyalty to the union. To combat this, union 
locals have turned their attention to getting the workers together for cards, 
beer, athletic events, and family picnics, since they have long since found 
out that, save for emergency situations, union meetings themselves draw 
small audiences of members. So successful have the unions been in using 
the leisure time of workers that management is beginning to support more 
of what once were regarded as recreational frills, Businessmen are learn- 
ing that cliques formed at work often feed back into community activities 
in ways that reinforce group ties between industry and the community. 


THE BUSINESS CLIMATE 


The business climate has been defined as the net result of all outside condi- 
tions affecting the cost and ease of operating a business in a community. 
'These conditions may be social, economic, or political, and they.may have 
their origin at the local, state, or national level. These conditions represent 
such tangible things as tax rates and such intangible things as the general 
attitude of the community toward the business. 

The success of any industry depends upon employees, customers, stock- 
holders, and related businesses; and management has long been conscious 
of this. More recently, however, the business climate has come to be a new 
dimension of management responsibility. 


Business-climate Elements, The General Electric Company has been in the 
forefront in applying survey methods to appraise the business climate in the 
community. Some of the questions used in its appraisal guide require answers 
based on observation and judgment. Others require extensive investigation 
to come up with accurate facts and figures [13]. 

General Electric has determined that a favorable business climate is a 
composite of some eight elements: 


1 Community progressiveness: A realistically progressive attitude on the part 
of political, religious, and professional leaders toward sound community growth 
and city planning, along with citizen understanding of community and business 
problems. 3i 

2 Government: Honest and efficient government, supported by a safe majority 
of alert, intelligent voters who have the balanced best interests of the community 
at heart, with an absence of unreasonably restrictive regulations or financial 
handicaps imposed by the local, state, and federal governments. 

3 Labor relations: A sound working relationship between employers and 
employees as evidenced by an absence of unwarranted strikes and slowdowns 
over a number of years and, where collective bargaining contracts are in effect, 
a constructive and fair union leadership which acts as the servant rather than 


the master of its membership. 
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4 People: An adequate supply of people to fill employment needs who have 
a good work attitude, who are properly educated, who are in good physical 
condition, and who have a good understanding of how our business system oper- 
ates and their stake in its success, 

5 Labor costs: Wage and salary rates and payment methods which are fair 
to employees, and at the same time provide an opportunity for employers to 
operate profitably in competition with other manufacturers of their product lines, 

6 Community services & facilities; Adequate community services and facilities 
such as banks, hotels, utilities, shopping facilities, health facilities, and the re- 
quired commercial services needed in operating businesses. 

7 Social, cultural & educational institutions: A social and cultural atmos- 
phere that will attract and hold good professional employees, including good 
and adequate schools, an enlightened press, radio and TV, and an abundance 
of healthful recreational opportunities. 

8 Business citizenship: A serious-minded assumption of business citizenship 
responsibilities on the part of all employers in the community as evidenced by 
consistently good employee relations and courageous leadership in civic and 
political affairs.* 


General Electric reports that the payoff in business-climate research is 
somewhat analogous to the payoff in product research: both are long-term 
propositions. Years of time, effort, and money may be required before an 
investment in product research begins to net a return in sales and profits, 
and so it is with business-climate research. The same sustained effort is 
required in evolving marketable products from research. After years of 
experience General Electric finds that every community it has studied 
harbors within it untapped resources of skills, intelligence, energy, and 
dedication which, if mobilized in a common effort, could make it a better 
place in which to live, work, and do business. A good business climate is 
also an environment conducive to community progress and prosperity. “As 
à concept, business climate is a ‘philosophy’ of business conduct in its com- 
munity relations—a way of life.” 


THE MEDIANA STUDY 


One of the changes taking place in the growing industrial towns across 
America is the increasing role being played by business itself in community 
affairs through local voluntary associations, These community projects are 
frequently initiated outside the framework of local government. Often the 
mayor and city council appear to be dragging their heels while organized 
groups of citizens exhort the community to push toward progress. These 
voluntary associations include the chamber of commerce, the community 
chest, service clubs, and various kinds of citizens’ committees. Their influ- 


* Reproduced here by permission of the General Electric Company. 
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ence ranges from stimulating local authorities to take various actions to 
virtually running the town. 

Characteristic of this contemporary American community, in contrast to 
that of the past, is the status gap between the personnel of the local govern- 
ment and the community leaders. The elective, or appointive, offices of 
municipal, county, and even state governments are manned mostly by peo- 
ple whose social positions may be below those community leaders who be- 
long to the country club, Rotary, and the chamber of commerce. The city 
fathers and county commissioners are usually recruited from among local 
lawyers of uncertain income, small proprietors, courthouse politicians, and 
similar miscellaneous persons. Political control in the town seems to be with 
one group, while money, status, and intellect are with the other. 


What Is Expected? The business climate is a question of growing interest 
to more and more of the large industrial organizations that are moving into 
these communities with their branch operations. What is expected of them? 

We wish to report here a description of the organizational structures of 
an American community, a description sponsored by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and presented by Rossi [30]. The study was 
made in a midwestern industrial town of some forty-five thousand popula- 
tion, with the code name of Mediana. Data were collected through personal 
interviews with community leaders and businessmen and from a sample of 
the general population. 

Why is there a strong drive among businessmen toward participation in 
community activities? What functions are served for business itself? This 
study concludes that we must look beyond the manifest or surface motiva- 
tions to view the community as a system performing various types of func- 
tions for the participating organizations and for individuals. Not only do 
community organizations provide a framework for social life, for gregar- 
ious pleasures, but participation provides a context in which businessmen 
get access (in varying degrees) to those who control the economic aspects 
of the community. f 

For the telephone business, Mediana Bell found it important that its 
commercial managers have access to government officials, to other business- 


men, and to the local newspaper. Says the report: 


Although the traffic in favors among businessmen and between businessmen 
and community leaders is not a traffic in heavy goods, it does constitute a steady 
flow of considerable magnitude. The stream of favors is a lubricant, making the 
conduct of business in Mediana much easier than it would be if every request 
had to go through official channels and be subject to bureaucratic scrutiny. 


The community participation system provides a means for ordering firms 
and individuals who have no intrinsic ordering relationships among them- 
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selves, The reputation of a firm, as well as the borrowed prestige that may go 
with it for the individual, is in part determined by the extent to which its 
managers participate in community affairs, providing the managers are not 
allowed to participate beyond what is their “proper level.” The primary 
determiner here is size and wealth, and some large companies encourage 
their high-level officials to manage the united fund drive, thus functioning 
as a prestige broker. 

Businessmen prefer to participate in a community climate free of opposi- 
tion. Participating in political affairs is acceptable only when the elements 
of hostility and possible opposition are moved from the scene, preferably in 
advance. Hence there is a preference for citizens’ committees which give 
equal representation to prestigious minority groups. 

It is important also that community projects be well scouted in advance 
when an organization man may be involved. The failure of a high-level 
manager to put across his project would not only lower his prestige in the 
community but actually give cause for the home office to question his 
managerial ability. Hence local small businessmen often become the leaders 
of many community projects. They have less to lose in the event of failure. 
Although leadership is open to the larger outsider firms, it is not expected 
of them as much as it is of the locally owned large company. 

Another illustration of the dimension of company size in community 
leadership is the readiness with which the recent arrival in town is accepted. 
The new manager of a large organization can find leadership acceptance 
more quickly and more easily than the new manager of a small enterprise. 
All the outsider from the Prestigious firm has to do is give in to the many 
invitations he will receive, 


Roles within the Community, Such studies as this one offer guides to both 
the industry planning to operate in the smaller community and the in- 
dividual in his career development. Certain expectations help define the 
roles to be played within the community system. Companies are expected to 
make financial contributions varying according to the size and prosperity 
of the enterprise and to supply personnel to help man committees. Those 
firms that perform in gracious Style get more recognition than do those that 
perform out of duty and with reluctance. Rossi describes the nature of this 
style element with the following examples. 


Two companies received commendatory recognition from the united fund. 
Mediana Power's manager was praised because he had worked out a method, 
through cooperation with the Utility Workers’ Union, of getting around the 
company’s stricture against Payroll deductions for the fund. Union representa- 
lives and company personnel men stationed themselves at the pay office on pay- 
day and solicited contributions from the power-company employees, 

Another company received Special praise because of its policy of permitting à 
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its workers to put in some four hours of overtime at time and a half, the wages 
so earned to be contributed to the united fund. The overtime is now worked 
on a particular day each year, designated as Good Neighbors Day. Employees 
get special stickers for their cars and for windows of their homes as status 
symbols. 


The business managers themselves have somewhat less spelled-out ex- 
pectations other than “to do their share.” Included, besides a reasonable 
corporate contribution to the united fund, is allowing fund solicitors to 
have access to the firm’s workers, The company should send some of its 
managerial personnel into the various clubs and its younger executives into 
the Jaycees, And, of course, some member of the firm should be in the 
country club. 

Expectations of a company held by the general public show the public 
to be more interested in the problems of everyday life. Typically, the aver- 
age citizen of Mediana was concerned with such problems as parking, street 
conditions, and adequate recreation for children. When asked what should 
be the obligations of a business to the city where it is located, respondents 
indicated the company should pay a decent wage, provide good working 
conditions, and have a fair attitude toward labor unions. 

Among the various management levels within a particular firm, each 
gradually shakes down into its own niche in the community organizational 
structure, In Mediana, the chamber of commerce took people from the 
top levels, the chief executive of a firm often being on the board of direc- 
tors. There was found to be a rank order of service clubs as well. A dis- 
trict commercial manager will be in Rotary, the local commercial manager 
in Kiwanis, and lesser officers in the lower-ranking clubs. There is a saying 
in Mediana to the effect that Rotary owns the town, Kiwanis runs it, and 


the Jaycees do all the leg work. 


The Growth of Community Acceptance. The EFG division of the ABC 
corporation makes money, leads in the town's payroll, and has top industrial 
influence and acceptance in the community. But it was not always like this. 

EFG was founded in 1895 in the valley of a small mining community 
by an enterprising salesman with mechanical ingenuity. Observing that the 
mines needed an air pump, he built the first one seen in the region. From 
this beginning a family company emerged. Employees, all from the local 
region, were added to the payroll by the tens until the Depression in the 
thirties. Few employees were added during this time, but the company let 
no one go. 

During World War II prosperity again hit EFG. Employees were added 
by the hundreds, including a few professional engineers brought in to design 
new and larger equipment for turbines and generators. Expansion con- 
tinued until the early sixties, when the bottom fell out suddenly. Techno- 
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logical advancement had passed the company by. Workers worried and 
management began to look for capital funds to meet the demands of the 
nuclear age. The community, however, was undisturbed. For them EFG 
had always survived by “progressive leadership.” 

Almost overnight a basic decision was made. The company president, 
grandson of the founder, sold out to the ABC corporation. The old manage- 
ment moved out on Friday and a new top team from back East took over on 
Monday. 

The union structure seemed to welcome the change, but people in super- 
visory positions felt themselves in a climate of uncertainty. An analysis by 
an outside consulting agency found that EFG was in a “worse condition than 
we thought.” Meanwhile, the community as a whole blamed everything on 
the outsiders, 

By the middle sixties, ABC had expanded facilities and brought in “all 
those theory men in R&D.” But fortunately the new engineers, scientists, 
and those management people who were hired to support them made rapid 
Progress. Large orders came for the newly designed equipment. Partly 
through circumstances and partly by planning, new management and pro- 
fessional people moved with their families into developments throughout 
the entire community. Earlier, the “top men from the East” had all settled 
in the community around the country club (where they were rejected for a 
long time). 

"Today we have our problems, but they are the normal ones of meeting 
big-time competition at the technical level. And we have our human rela- 
tions problems. It is not easy to switch from the warmth of paternalistic 
leadership to the ice age of the computer.” These remarks of a vice-president 
Were made in an acceptance speech when the company was given a com- 
munity-leadership award, 


THE FOREIGN BUSINESS CLIMATE 


Of recent interest has been the study of business climates overseas. Ob- 
Servers Say it is essential that the company operating on the international 
frontier learn to appreciate those aspects of the foreign environment that 
differ significantly from the domestic environment where business decisions 
are concerned. Ability to project oneself into the position of a potential 
foreign associate Or government leader requires Sensitivity to his motives, 
interests, and habits, Old stereotypes are out. 

Economic development through private enterprise and the research pro- 
Brams associated with it have gone far in helping us appreciate and to 
Some extent understand cultural differences, Considerable care must be 
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taken in selecting people to represent American enterprises overseas. Oper- 
ations that send misfits and playboys to their foreign offices and create living 
conditions that isolate them do not create an appropriate image. In contrast 
to the ugly image, let us give a few examples of community acceptance in 
foreign countries [5, 7, 8, 15]. 

One company working with the Venezuelan Ministry of Education has 
made possible extensive programs of teacher education and has helped to 
create an entirely new school so situated that it serves not only for the 
children of its own employees but the general public as well. Sears, Roe- 
buck, which has effected a highly successful operation in Mexico, attributes 
much of its acceptance to what was learned through application of its social 
science research [47]. 

How can quiet little towns set in a lovely and historic countryside pre- 
serve their cherished values when industrialization begins? And what, if 
anything, can industries do to help them? In particular, can an American- 
based company gain acceptance in this foreign setting? 

The prospect of industrialization at first aroused mixed feelings in 
Stenungsund, Sweden. It was a town already in economic decline. Its 
population was down to some two thousand inhabitants; people had been 
leaving to look for jobs elsewhere. The local city fathers proposed to make 
the town into an industrial center, and Jersey Standard wished to build a 
chemical plant there. Studies of site resulted in a book some 3 inches thick, 
but equally important was a study made of the people and their attitudes. 
A series of surveys, paid for by the company and the town, were made. 
Even Swedish noise specialists were called in for their advice, and the local 
citizenry participated in the planning of parks and housing from the begin- 
ning. The enterprise has been a success both economically and in terms of 
community acceptance. Community leaders and company management 
working together supplied positive answers to the questions. The country- 
side still has its old churches, forests, fields, and sunshine. It has both 
the sense of the past and the promise of the future, says one observer. 

To a large extent the measure of any business climate is a measure of 
people’s behavior. And the attitudes and behaviors of people are related 
to community classes. Let us now take a look at this aspect of the industrial 
community. 


COMMUNITY CLASSES 


Much has been written about classes of people by anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, psychologists, and other behavioral scientists. In the following 
sections of this chapter, we wish simply to present those descriptions which 
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we feel are relevant to understanding some of the human problems of the 
industrial community. These descriptions have been selected from many 
scholarl:’ writings. 


White-collar Workers and Wageworkers. Any small industrial community 
may be divided, in general terms, into three social classes—the manager 
group, the wageworkers, and, somewhere in between and sharing charac- 
teristics of both, the white-collar workers. 

White-collar people share with wageworkers the characteristic that they 
both rely on occupation rather than property for their sources of income. 
Mills [25], in his book White Collar, points out that in the early nineteenth 
century probably four-fifths of the occupied population were self-employed 
enterprisers. At the present time, only about one-fifth of the people come 
within this category. The four-fifths of the people who now earn a living 
do so by working for the 2 or 3 percent of the population who own 40 or 
50 percent of the private property in this country. Fortune reports that one 
family in America is worth some 3 billion dollars [26]. 

The importance of the white-collar worker may be indicated partly by 
the fact that the selling of services, which determines the livelihood of most 
white-collar workers, has grown until the money now paid out for services 
exceeds that paid out for things. 

Though white-collar employees and wageworkers are alike in that they 
are both without income from property, their characteristics differ in other 
respects. In terms of prestige, white-collar employees claim higher status 
than wageworkers. Partly this is assured, because their income in general 
is higher, But they also gain status because they live on prestige borrowed 
from the firm itself; they are the assistants of authority and hence exercise 
a derived power. Psychologically, white-collar groups have successfully 
claimed and maintained more prestige than wageworkers. How permanent 
this position will remain is in question. Its defense is a part of the power 
struggle now going on between management and labor organizations. It is a 
problem becoming more confused as unions increase in white-collar mem- 
bership. 

3 White-collar workers are themselves divided into two groups, particularly 
in a smaller community. The higher group includes high-income salesmen 
and professional and managerial employees. The lower group includes 
clerks and salespeople. Despite this clear distinction, members of the wage- 
working class blend all white-collar workers, both higher and lower, into a 
group called “business” and make little distinction between them. To them, 
these business people are all “pencil pushers who sit around and don’t work.” 


Views about the Management World. The white-collar workers and the 
wageworkers have diverse pictures of management. To the worker, manage- 
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ment is "something one reports to in the office,” “the printed instruction,” 
“a sign on the bulletin board.” To the white-collar group, management is 
“one part people who give you the nod, one part system, one part your- 
self.” Mills makes the point that, as one of the managed sees it, “you are 
on view from above. The money you handle is somebody else’s money, 
the papers you sort and shuffle already bear somebody else’s marks. You 
are the servant of decision, the assistant of authority.” 

Of course, to the people at the top, management is the place where 
power is concentrated. Management sees its job as one of making both 
wageworkers and white-collar workers feel a part of the organization and 
willing to carry out company policy and procedures. Communication be- 
tween top and bottom must be so structured, management believes, that 
commands can go down and be understood and accepted and that informa- 
tion can come up and be understood and acted upon. Thus the image of 
itself which management presents to each of the other groups is Very 
important. 


Influences within the City. In the city, industrial influence is different. 
Human relations are more impersonal. White-collar workers live apart 
from wageworkers as well as from top-management people. They tend to 
live around those plants which employ them. 

This isolation and the communication patterns which grow up may 
account for the tension between industry and various parts of the com- 
munity. The larger the city, the less its different segments appreciate the 
lives, institutions, and culture of those in other areas. 


Resistance to Change. When work and residence are in the same neighbor- 
hood, the community is more family-oriented than in those instances where 
the breadwinner has to travel distances to work. There is evidence to show 
that a man may be unhappy about a promotion if it means breaking into 
established habit structures. We are familiar with one such case which led 
one man to ask for his old job back. 


Jack was a general supervisor for a railroad. He had worked his way up 
from trainman over a period of twenty years. He had lived in the house where 
he was born nearly forty years earlier. Jack was a respected white-collar leader 
in the community of 25,000 inhabitants and enjoyed his businessman's status. 
Promotion into headquarters of the railroad in a city of some 1.5 million people 
was offered Jack, and he accepted the new job. He was quite successful as far as 
the technical aspects of the job were concerned, but he was very unhappy about 
being in a new suburbia of the city. In less than two years he asked for a transfer 
back to his old supervisory job in his home town. When I asked him why he was 
willing to give up status and more pay to return home, his answer was simple— 
“I liked my old way of life better." 
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COMMUNITY TIES 


Arensberg [1] emphasizes the importance of knowing how people live in 
order to understand the relationship between community and industry. 
Although the tie between work and community may often be indirect, it 
is most important. He illustrates the point through a firsthand observation 
of the behaviors underlying a paper-mill strike. Fortunately for his study, 
he was accepted by both union and management. Each gave him access 
to records and allowed him to hold interviews both on and off the job. 

The strike, it turned out, had been called by the paper-machine crew. 
To management it seemed strange, since this particular department was not 
involved in an incentive scheme which had been introduced in the 
cutting room. The incentive scheme was said to be the reason for calling 
the strike. But why would another department, seemingly unaffected, call 
the men out? To management, unaccustomed to thinking about the close 
relationship between the work situation and the community, it seemed 
incomprehensible that men in no way connected during working hours 
with the crucial department should feel themselves aggrieved. 

On investigation it was found that the company’s incentive scheme had 
its effects at a level, as Arensberg put it, “far beyond the formal industrial 
relationships prescribed by the company’s organization chart.” The two 
sets of workers were bound by ties of kinship and by traditional patterns 
of age and occupational prestige, entirely outside the factory. The com- 
pany’s engineers had done far more than merely provide a better output 
in a single working department. They had, in fact, reversed the customary 
patterns of authority. The new incentive scheme had set juniors and in- 
feriors to hurrying up their seniors and superiors. The machine-room men 
had struck against the disturbance of their community. 

This incident brings out another important point when we consider 
problems of classes. Here we find illustrated the lack of perception on the 
part of management of the way the workers look at problems. Differences 
in class perception often underlie industrial conflict even though something 
more specific may be named as the cause. 


SOCIAL FORCES WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


Whether One comes from the city, the town, or the rural community, he 
is aware, somewhat at least, of the system of caste and class which governs 
American life. He is interested in getting a picture of the social influences 
shaping his own career. The college student has no doubt seen, firsthand, 
instances where some families have stayed at one level for generations, 
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while others have risen to the top and stayed, and others have fallen to the 
bottom. What are the factors that determine social position? What is the 
subtle interplay of education, money, profession, and club and business 
associations that builds the social pyramid? What are the secrets which have 
made some men victims of downward mobility and carried others to high 
places of power and prestige? Such were the questions that led to Warner's 
study of a representative community in the Midwestern part of the United 
States. Warner, in his book Democracy in Jonesville [40], describes the 
social forces that make the American community run. He and his associates 
began their study during World War II; they continued for most of a decade. 
In the pages to follow we shall summarize some of the findings of this 
unusual study. 


The Jonesville Study. Jonesville (a code name) has a population of a little 
more than six thousand people. It is a town where, in terms of social 
hierarchy, “everybody knows everybody’s place.” The upper class divides 
into old families and new families. The first group includes those who have 
enjoyed wealth and position for several generations and those who have 
managed to retain their social position despite loss of much of their wealth. 
The new families include those who have climbed into top position and 
have succeeded in being accepted by those already there. Not every wealthy 
family reaches the top position. This upper class constitutes less than 3 
percent of the population in Jonesville. 

The upper middle class, active in all community activities, has less wealth 
than those at the top. The members of this class are the prominent, sub- 
stantial people to whom common men often pay deference. But they are 
anxious people, fearful of doing something wrong and ruining their chances 
for advancement. They are constantly on the alert to enter into worthy 
civic enterprises, particularly those of which the elite are active sponsors. 

Among the people who “belong to nice families but are nobody socially” 
are the small shopkeepers, the skilled workers, and the clerks. Below these 
are the “little people,” the “poor but honest” workers who live around the 
mill in the less well-kept part of town. Finally comes a fifth, lower lower 
class, the people who live “across the tracks.” 

The young people of each class tend to marry at their own level. Their 
children acquire the status of the parents, learn their way of life, and help 
ensure the permanence of the class system. The citizens of Jonesville know 
and think about class behavior, and this knowledge is one of the basic 
guides to proper and adaptive behavior for them all. 

In Jonesville, as in all American communities, the class structure is 
fluid, Families or individuals may not remain in one class. Mobility may 
be up or down. People do not quite openly admit that there are different 
classes, yet through their actions they place themselves and each other in 
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a social class. While the boy from across the tracks does not often reach 
the mansion, he frequently ends up with a small business on Main Street. 
On the other hand, there is also downward mobility. Whether movement is 
up or down, in or out of social groups, the social class of a person’s family 
is the zero point for indicating a change in status. 


Mobility Indicators. Eight categories of indicators of mobility emerged 
from the studies. First comes “educational difference.” This is a prerequisite 
for mobility into or through the middle classes. Second comes “occupa- 
tional variance,” where a person is in an occupation which is evaluated as 
different from that of his father’s status. This is basic to socioeconomic 
status. “Membership transference,” for example, becoming a member of the 
Rotary Club, indicates a movement into upper-middle-class status. A fourth 
area of change seen in upward mobility Warner has called “activity de- 
viation,” exemplified by the man. who changes his church affiliation to 
improve prestige. 

A fifth pattern of mobility up and down is the “clique change," where the 
mobile person meets socially with individuals who have a different status 
from the one he or his family held originally. Related to this is a sixth 
factor, "role revision,” which signifies that to move upward a person must 
‘be accepted and evaluated positively by others; he must adapt the roles he 
plays to his new social position. 

"Interclass marriage" is a seventh aspect of mobility, which more often 
results in a change of social status for the woman than for the man. Ac- 
ceptance of a woman who marries a man of high status doesn’t always 
come easily. Her behavior is carefully observed and related to her back- 
ground, 

The eighth factor related to mobility is the “residential movement.” 
Choice of location can be a very strong symbol of status. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR UPWARD MOBILITY 


What makes people want to move up? Certainly upward mobility is related 
to progress at both the individual and the group level; but at what price? 
Some psychiatrists have voiced the opinion that the struggle for upward 
mobility is one of the big contributing causes of mental illness in the 
United States. 

There are two aspects of mobility. The situation the person finds him- 
self in is of importance. The person is given opportunity to move ahead 
employmentwise by the offer of a job, or he finds himself trapped in a 
Situation where he has to work his way out and up. The situational condi- 
tions favoring or hindering upward mobility are many. As a rule, they are 
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easy to spot. It is more difficult, however, to get at the second aspect 
involved in mobility, personal motivation. 


Levels of Aspiration. Before we go on with the subject of mobility, how- 
ever, let us consider some experimental studies on levels of aspiration. 
Here, in a simpler setting, we can find some useful facts for our considera- 
tion. Lewin et al. have discussed the many facets of the subject. They pose 
the following simple problem: A person has scored 6 in shooting at a target 
with ring 10 at the center. He decides the next time to try for 8. He attains 
5. is much disappointed, and decides to try the next time to reach 6 once 
more [19]. 

Within such a sequence there are four main points, as illustrated in 
Figure 12.1. 
Here in our level-of-aspiration situation, the subject begins a typical 


sequence of events. His last performance (*has scored 6") has set his level » 
of aspiration for the next performance (*try for 8"). The new performance - 


was below what he tried for (“attains 5"); hence there is a “goal discrep- 
ancy.” The difference between the goal level and that of the new perform- 
ance is the "attainment discrepancy." This difference is one of the bases of 
the reaction at point 4 in the figure. y 

In our example the subject is really trying to hit center. This is his ideal 
goal. Knowing that this is too difficult for him, at least at the present, 
he sets his goal at 8, his “action level.” It is the level of the action goal 
which is usually taken as the criterion for the level of aspiration for an 


Typical time sequence 


1 2 3 4 
Time 
Lost Setting of New Reaction 
performance level of performance to new 
aspiration performance 
Gool Attainment 
discrepancy discrepancy 


Feeling of success 

er failure related 

to differences of 
levels 2 and'3 


Figure 12.1 Level of aspiration. Four main points are distinguished in a 
typical sequence of events in a level-of-aspiration situation: (1) last per- 
formance, (2) setting of level of aspiration for the next performance, (3) new 
performance, and (4) psychological reaction to the new performance. The 
difference between the level of the last performance and that of the new goal 
is called "goal discrepancy." The difference between the goal level and that of 
the new performance is called "attainment discrepancy." This difference is one 
of the bases of the reaction at (4). (After Lewin et al. [19].) 
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individual at a given time. It has been found that nearly all individuals 
of Western culture, when first exposed to a level-of-aspiration situation, 
give initially a level of aspiration which is above the previous perform- 
ance and under most conditions tend to keep the goal discrepancy positive. 


Generalizations about Aspirations. Being a realist about it, the individual 
will place his expectation somewhere within the boundary zone of his ability. 
Three facts we know from experiments: 


1 People tend to seek a relatively high level of aspiration. 

2 There is a tendency for the level of aspiration to go up only to certain 
limits. 

3 There is a tendency for the person in his level of aspiration to stay 
out of an area too difficult or too easy. 


The judgment of the probability of success or failure on a given level is 
determined by past experiences, by certain realistic situations, and, in addi- 
tion, by wishes and fears. A recent failure will tend to lower the level of 
aspiration, and the level will decrease more after resounding failure than 
after a near success. Success and failure also have their cumulative effects. 
Experiments show that the feeling of success and failure does not depend 
on the absolute level of achievement. What may mean success for one 
person may mean failure for another; and even for the same person, the 
same achievement will lead sometimes to feelings of failure and sometimes 
to feelings of success. 


Factors in Mobility. Let us now return to the question of individual motiva- 
tion and upward mobility. In his studies of community life, Warner points 
out that the primary factor for upward mobility is a high achievement 
level. What is expected of a person in relation to his age level sets a 
standard. Traditionally, there are two basic areas for achievement. The first 
involves obtaining an education, and the second involves finding a place in 
the occupational hierarchy. Says Warner [40], “Success in one or both of 
these areas is almost a basis for achievement in other aspects of living. It is 
an expression of the ambition drive of an individual.” 

Achievement level is, of course, dependent upon individual ability, a 
special talent for science, athletics, art, and so forth. 

A third factor in mobility concerns an individual's social techniques. This 
means behaving in ways that fit the situation. And the ability to perceive 
the situation and react appropriately to it is important in upward mobility. 

A fourth factor that emerged from the Jonesville studies concerns the 
person’s ambitions for getting ahead. This has been called “status anxiety.” 
Here the person places too high a value on status symbols, seeks recognition 
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from those in superior positions, or strives for roles which may bring 
prestige. The person who overreacts in trying for status lowers his chances 
for upward mobility. 

A fifth factor in evaluating potential mobility involves what Warner has 
called “situational responses”—a sort of “How do other people evaluate 
us?” kind of thing. We are all familiar with the words used to describe the 
man with this asset—“knows what to do,” “has a pleasant personality,” 
“always says the right things.” 


Club Status Symbols. In any community one can find the club status sym- 
bols that go with upward mobility—country club, hospital charities, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Rotary. Of the upper-class families in 
Jonesville, three-fourths belonged to at least two, and half belonged to 
three or all four of these clubs. In the Lions, Masons, and Eastern Star, 
the majority of the members came from the upper middle and lower middle 
classes. For the iower lower class of the Jonesville community “there isn’t 
much.” 

Associations are very important for upward mobility. For some the 
old school tie has its importance. Membership in women's clubs, the PTA, 
and the Red Cross provide associations at another level. Individuals at the 
top of the social ladder are ready to identify with their own social status; 
those at the bottom derive little ego satisfaction from such identification. 
At the bottom of the socioeconomic hierarchy there is less feeling of be- 
longingness. Maybe belongingness is the basic need underlying the struggles 
for upward mobility. 


Study of a High-status Community. Lest one conclude that the struggle 
is over when high socioeconomic status has been attained, he should take 
a look at what is involved in staying up there. The sociological study of a 
high-status suburban community of 17,000 people has been described in 
the book Crestwood Heights. Here is pictured the community of material 
abundance, the “dream community where many aspire to live, but only a 
few can,” populated to a large extent by those who have achieved rapid 
personal mobility. Here is described a community where the child, who in 
more static social situations might be permitted to take certain aspects of 
the common life for granted, is made to “appreciate” the close connection 
between effort and achievement; it is a community where one cannot take 
anything for granted [3 1]. 

The person who aspires to the Heights in his upward mobility must be 
prepared to follow the highly developed pattern of movement from one job 
to another, from one place of residence to another, from one city to another, 
from one class position to another. The man and woman of Crestwood 
Heights have few bonds that cannot be broken at the promise of a promo- 
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tion. They have been prepared for this from the cradle if they were born 
into this society. i 

Mobility must be matched by opportunity for training, for employment, 
and for advancement. To the man bent upon an executive career, training 
includes both the necessary technical skills and the social graces, plus the 
strong desire to manage. The executive or professional man of the Heights 
must be ready to abandon cherished usages and techniques as new ones 
arise. He must be willing to acquire new conceptions of life and organiza- 
tion and to revise constantly in later life his procedures within his chosen 
field, 

The authors make the point that the differences between the careers of 
the person who has risen by his own effort and the person who has been 
born and brought up in Crestwood Heights have a relation to the flexibility 
Which is so essential to the executive in a rapidly changing society. The 
person who is “born into a good start" is more likely to accept current tech- 
niques and practices than is the individual who is struggling upward. 
Psychologically, in work or in play, the key to survival in the Heights is 
competition. Success in making the Heights or staying there may well de- 
pend upon how well the person is prepared for competition at this high 
level, particularly in the more subtle phases of the status struggle. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND PERSONALITY 


Many of the problems found in industry and in the industrial community 
are related to social classes and to the individual behavior of each person 
in the lower class, the middle class, and the upper class. In their book on 
the psychology of adjustment, Shaffer and Shoben [32] have presented a 
summary picture of how social-class membership determines in large meas- 
ure personality traits. The neighborhood in which he lives, the groups to 
which he belongs, and the rewards and punishments to which he is exposed 
determine in large part the child's learning environment and what he be- 
comes as an adult. 


The Lower Class, These authors describe the mother in the lower class as 
being closer to her baby in many ways than the mother in the middle and 
upper classes, Nursing continues longer, and weaning is far less abrupt than 
is usual in the middle-class home. Toilet training is delayed, and infantile 
genital play is not inhibited. The child is permitted greater freedom in his 
explorations and given more prompt and affectionate attention when he 
gets into difficulty. On the other hand, the lower-class parents are quick 
to anger. As the child grows up these parents resort to ridicule, shaming, 
whipping, and other forms of physical punishment. It is easy to see that 
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growing up under both economic and psychological privation conditions 
one to belonging to protective groups and to exhibiting "irrational" be- 
havior (from the viewpoint of higher classes) such as overeating when food 
is abundant or overheating the home when fuel is plentiful. When viewed 
from above, these people are often considered shiftless and lacking in thrift 
and foresight. Their behavior in spending is as irrational as that of the 
person who has been under the strain of prolonged unemployment. Because 
they are generally deprived of "things," lower-class people have a strong 
urge to overbuy when they get money. These have-not frustrations tend 
to strengthen the drives for immediate gratification. Not only is there an 
attitude of seizing upon the pleasures of the moment, but these people tend 
to react with a greater freedom of emotional expression than is found 
among the middle class. 

Children and adolescents from the lower class are less inhibited in their 
expression of sex and anger. Fights of a physical nature between husband 
and wife are frequent. Parents even teach their children to fight with fists 
and knives and to hit first. Dirty fighting appears to be one way of attaining 
considerable status both within the family and from one's peers. Interest- 
ingly enough, seeking protection from parents and fellow gang members 
is quite acceptable, in contrast to the middle-class emphasis on self-reli- 
ance. 

Through connections with industrial supervisors in several different kinds 
of industries, this writer has accumulated a number of instances of “low- 
class behaviors" of workers which by middle-class standards would be 
regarded as crude. One of the most difficult tasks with which the industrial 
supervisor has to contend is trying to break through the barriers of low- 
level behavior. One foreman expressed it thus: “These people don't know 
any better and don't want to know better" [4, 6, 28]. 


The Middle Class. Unlike lower-class parents, middle-class parents make a 
great effort to get the child to “live right," do well in school, and to think 
in terms of long-range goals and delayed rewards. A conscious effort is 
often made to subdue immediate gratifications and learn to discipline one- 
self. Education is designed to facilitate future achievement. In contrast to 
their lower-class counterparts, the children from the middle classes are 
taught responsibilities, independence, and self-reliance. Physical aggression 
is frowned upon, overt sex expression is regarded as indecent, courtship 
and marriage are regulated by rules of right and wrong conduct. 

The middle-class person develops within a pattern of denying impulse 
gratifications in favor of developing initiative. He strives to learn appro- 
priate social as well as technical skills. He struggles for improvement, but 
at some risk. With attainment being a dominant goal, failure becomes an 
ever-present threat. He becomes disturbed when he senses that he is not 
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appreciated; that he is taxed to support relief situations beyond his cause or 
control. 


The Upper Class. What of the upper class? Here, with a strong emphasis 
on taste, manners, good form, and family reputation, a child is taught that 
he is superior. This may be an asset to the person if he does not have to 
face too much of the reality of rough and tough competition. It can be a 
liability where exaggerated values are overly stressed. The secure status of 
an upper-class member is somewhat automatically conferred by his family, 
and it can be retained so long as the person does not step out. of line. 
Sometimes the individual brought up in the protection of his upper-class 
standing finds the going rough when finances become depleted and “family 
security” is gone. 


Achievement Needs. Modern-day industrial communities offer a ready- 
made laboratory situation for studying achievement needs. The industrial 
worker who has grown up in a lower-class society is not interested in long 
periods of preparation and work which will lead to later rewards. He wants 
his rewards now. Pension plans and programs of future security have little 
or no motivational value for this person. 

To the middle-class person in industry, achievement needs are most im- 
portant. Sacrifices for education are willingly made; marriage may be 
delayed to provide for the period of professional training. But these achieve- 
ment needs come at a price. The struggle for achievement often brings on 
anxiety which leaves in its wake compulsions to hard work or rationalization 
to cover up failures. 

The attitudes, the feelings, the strivings, and the complacencies of many 
people at the same or at different levels in industry are more easily under- 
stood when we analyze their class background. One complaint frequently 
heard from the successful man with a high achievement drive is that “so 
many people in industry do not want responsibility.” And there are those, 
perhaps, with a low achievement drive, who wonder “why so many people 
in industry want to be president.” 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE FAMILY 


The man at work, be he an executive or a laborer, does not function alone 
in his industrial environment. It is almost inevitable that his problems of 
work are shared with his family, and the feedback from family life affects 
his work. Essential to the study of the whole man in his total community 
is the study of the family. About two-thirds of families have one or more 
members earning a wage or salary in a nonagricultural industry [24]. 
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Socioeconomic Environment. Industry directly and indirectly helps estab- 
lish the socioeconomic environment within the community, even to the 
extent of influencing marriages. In their jobs, large numbers of men and 
women become acquainted. Several studies have shown that one of the 
primary factors related to who marries whom is proximity. Men and women 
who live within relatively short distances of each other tend to marry. 
People who live in the same neighborhood usually come from the same 
class and often from the same status groups. Marriages occur between 
people who are thrown together at work or who meet through their positions 
in the social structure. 

The modern industrial-urban family has a high degree of equality among 
its members. The father is less of an authoritarian figure than in the 
patriarchal family, particularly where the wife and/or children work for 
pay. Although those who work may leave their problems at the office or 
not talk about their work at home, much about these problems is revealed 
by attitudes, particularly where feelings are involved. Men at all levels of 
society concentrate daily at their place of work, leaving their homes for a 
world of often different values and traditions. In all levels of society, says 
our industrial sociologist, the husband is but a part-time member of the 
family who must somehow adjust his work life to the demands of the 
family life. Some men succeed here, but many fail. One man may sce his 
“work self? dominate; another may see the “family self” win out, Here one 
may find a key to personal adjustment. How a man behaves with his family 
often reveals something about how well his needs are being satisfied at work. 


Work and the Family. To the man in the upper levels of society with 
prestige and authority gained at work, there may be little carry-over into 
his family life. The pressure of life at the high occupational levels may 
mean the man has little time to devote to his family. In either case the 
work self differs from the family self. This is particularly true where the 
wife has adequate funds of her own to allow her some independence. 

To the middle-class white-collar man, the situation is often different. 
The income of the white-collar worker is usually superior to his wife’s; 
hence the family is wholly or in part dependent on the husband's wages. 
But still his family has not a complete idea of what the man has to put up 
with in his work. He has difficulty transferring his feelings of accomplish- 
ment or lack of accomplishment to his family. The family may observe the 
strains of his failure or try to share in his victories, but with little real 
success. 

The status position of the worker may be as low within his family as 
itis at work. If the wife or the children work as wage earners, they may 
make out as well as or better than the husband. This very weakness of the 
father's position may cause him to play an authoritarian role in the family 
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as a defensive behavior. For the unemployed father, with the mother as 
breadwinner, there is often role shifting. Some studies of the family as a 
unit of interacting personalities conclude that we must ask how the child 
is socialized into a particular family, how he develops life roles, for example, 
as a scapegoat, that may keep him culturally handicapped [14]. 

For the worker, the manager, or the professional man there is a total 
environment. To put it simply, the total environment for the individual 
consists of “problems in the office and the factory” and “problems where we 
live.” Automation, technological changes, world conditions—all impinge 
upon the individual, often creating a climate of uncertainty. Invention has 
a way of opening up opportunities for some and denying them to others; 
perhaps we should remember, along with Thoreau: “The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” 


POPULATION AND PROBLEMS 


Ecology embraces all forms of life and their natural settings, from the 
earthworm in the front yard to men in dirty cities; it involves more than 
bird watching. In fact, ecology is coming up front and center in politics as 
it relates to such problems as poisoned air and dirty water. New organi- 
zations are springing up for studying and making changes in our environ- 
ment, from reorganizing the ways we live to the better use of open space. 
Problems range from too many people to too much junk and trash, from 
overcrowded ghettos to urban sprawl. Although problems range widely 
across the land, they are focused in the cities and reflect needs through our 
having to live, in some ways, like animals. 


Some Animal Studies. Some theorists believe that many species of animals 
have evolved instinctive social processes for coping with the problems of 
population. Studies have been made on lemmings, fish, guppies, fruit flies, 
and other species. One experimenter found that beetles will solve their 
own overpopulation problem [48]. Several environments were set up with 
different quantities of whole-wheat flour available in each. The amount of 
flour in each living arrangement was maintained at a fixed level. As it 
was eaten, more was added to keep it constant. Beetle colonies were created 
in these various environments, with varying numbers of pairs. The size of 
each population was then ascertained after fifteen days, after thirty days, 
and so on. After six months, it was found that regardless of whether beetles 
had been reproduced from one original pair or from thirty-two pairs, there 
was an identical ratio of beetles to food. In all environments there were 
some forty-four insects per gram of flour. The experiment was repeated 
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over and over again with the same results. As the number of beetles per 
gram of flour went up and began to threaten starvation, the beetles laid 
fewer eggs. They even ate up the excessive larvae. Such easy problem 
solving has not been found with higher forms of animals. 

A population study was made with rats [3]. Thirty-two albino rats were 
placed in a four-chambered laboratory environment where they could be 
observed without interference. They were provided with adequate food, 
opportunity for play, and all the appurtenances that seem to make for good, 
healthy laboratory living. The animals went through their daily activities 
normally. And. they reproduced. Nests were prepared, and the newborn 
cared for. Reproduction continued until the colony reached eighty animals, 
but no provision was made to increase the size or accommodations of the 
living quarters. Now behavior changed. Shortly after the colony had 
increased to eighty rats, social patterns of living changed. Some animals 
began to show typical neurotic rat behavior. Some males gave up their 
normal mating habits; homosexuality became common. Nests were broken 
into and on occasion young animals eaten. Others died as a result of neglect. 
Many surviving animals withdrew from the normal activities of the colony. 
The study was repeated several times, with the same types of abnormal 
behavior resulting as the living conditions became overcrowded. 

Theories abound; from instinct interpretations to the applications of 
learning models. Can it be that there is a “critical mass" for triggering 
abnormal behavior in terms of numbers and crowding? At least we do know 
that overcrowding among people can bring on mental and emotional 
problems. 


Mental-health Studies. One study of mental illness in urban poverty com- 
munities provided data which support the theory that there is a relationship 
between striving and mental health. Disturbed people set themselves un- 
reasonably high or low goals compared to those of normal subjects. The 
mentally ill, in the main, seek higher goals than they can achieve and 
experience consequently higher levels of self-imposed stress. Living under 
crowded conditions and trying to work one’s way out of an environment, 
exaggerates mental problems that under a better environment could be 
adjusted to. Striving to succeed, to escape, under conditions of unfavorable 
opportunity can create stress without any appropriate outlet [12, 35]. 

To a large extent our world has changed too slowly to meet rising aspira- 
tions of its people. And these problems have come to a head where a 
majority of our people live—the cities. Not only are we fighting a problem 
of poverty but also a problem of fairness between races, centered around 
blacks and whites. America has been described as materialistic, as immoral, 
as phony. "Our society is, of course, all of those things. It’s materialistic 
sometimes, it's immoral sometimes, and it’s phony sometimes, but one can 
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make a case that it is less of any one of these things than any society the 
world has known” [34]. 

Our problems are large and our institutions at present are not geared 
to resolve them. We see them in the failure of our schools to educate chil- 
dren in large numbers. Sanitation departments in many cases fail to collect 
our garbage. Freeways are not free of congestion. We develop distaste for 
landlords and for bureaucrats, and we decry holdups in the streets and see 
correctional institutions become graduate schools of crime. Statistics abound. 
Chances are about half the boys in America will be arrested for a non- 
traffic offense sometime in their lives. If they live in cities, they may have as 
much as 90 percent chance of being arrested. 

There are those writers who suggest that solutions lie in taking a new look 
at our organizations, our institutions; that we bring together the methods 


Figure 12.2 Megalopolitan urban structure develops. Two metropolises expand 
along main transportation routes toward each other and form a continuous 
urbanized belt. Older small cities (a) may be absorbed, new regional shopping 
centers (b) may form further nodes, while older residential areas around the 
central areas of the metropolises (c, d) may become obsolescent and ghetto- 
slums, or may become good for historic restoration and rehabilitation (such 
as Georgetown, in Washington, D.C., or Society Hill in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania). (Courtesy Carnegie Magazine.) 
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of the physical sciences, the frontiers of the social sciences, to develop 
institutions that serve the basic good without conflicting with it [12, 16]. 
In 1970 over two-thirds of the United States population lived in urban 
areas, and it is predicted that by the year 2000 possibly 90 percent of a 
population of 350 million will be living in urban areas as metropolises grow 
together (see Figure IZZY: 
Spilhaus [35] has concluded: 


The problem of the world is that there are too many people—but a worse prob- 
lem is that the numbers of people are increasing faster than we can provide the 
human services that they need to remain human. We have two things to do— 
one, restrict the increase of population world-wide and, secondly, provide better 
living for the population already here on earth. At present we're doing neither. 
We are whittling timidly at the edges. 


One professor has said: “There are four stages of social changes— No 
talk—no do,’ ‘talk—no do,’ ‘talk—do,’ and finally “no talk—do'." Perhaps 
one may conclude that progress relates to where intelligent and wise people 
put their energies. 
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PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Chapter 


Personnel Selection 


The traditional and the new are coming together more closely in the general 
area of personnel psychology as modern organizations seek better use of 
human resources. When we think in terms of the satisfaction of human 
needs, there is still an unbridged distance between the individual and the 
organization. In many respects the loss of individuality shows up most 
clearly in the use of procedures which put people into slots and move them 
around, such as computerized game-theory techniques employed by military 
organizations. Traditional personnel selection of “fitting the square peg in 
the square hole” worked for all practical purposes because both the man 
and the organization could see where each fitted into the scheme of things. 
The mechanic could be identified, trained, serve apprenticeship, and remain 
a mechanic throughout his career, much as the barber has long been known 
as a one-career man. To some extent the manager, even with all his diverse 
problems, followed a fairly prescribed career. But with organizations becom- 
ing more complex and more interrelated, finding one’s “place” again and 
again—having to rediscover that “place” —involves more than pegging. Not 
only is selection a continuous process but so is training—at the worker 
level, the supervisory level, the managerial level, and the professional level. 
Personnel psychology is extending its know-how both in industry and in 
other organizations. Whereas industry has for decades been involved with 
unions, other organizations are finding similar relationships. No longer does 
there seem to be a simple formula in getting people to agree how to get from 
A to B. Making a management decision out of a cascade of papers, com- 
puter outputs, opinions, and controversies allows only rare moments when 
the decision and personalities coincide. Counseling in organizations is taking 
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on more importance in helping the person grow into his job and his career. 
Personnel psychology, both within the organization and through the use of 
consultants, is expanding. It begins with the problems of selection. 


Selection Is for Everybody. We all are continually participating in selection. 
We are selected for the high school band, the football team, and the c «ss 
play. We are selected as pin mate, friend, and listener to someone's prob- 
lem. From among the many we are selected as college entrant, officer 
candidate, employee, supervisor, or chairman of the board. For all practical 
purposes, selection is a continuing series of processes which operate through- 
out most of the life span. Most of us find ourselves from time to time in 
the role of selectee and in the role of selector. Selection ranges widely, 
from picking the best twenty out of thirty heifer calves to keep for cows to 
choosing the president for a corporation. 

Selection may be careful or careless, systematic or haphazard. In some 
instances selection follow-up may be planned from the beginning; in others 
it may end after the administration of a few tests and an interview. In the 
sophisticated organization, validation of selection procedures to find out 
how effective the selection program really is has become a standardized 
practice. One function of industrial psychology is to help develop plans for 
selecting people. carefully and systematically, to check on how well the 
procedures hold up, and to recommend when changes need to be made. 

Personnel selection is one of the traditional areas of industrial psychol- 
Ogy, an area increasing in importance as modern technology adds to the 
complexity of jobs at all levels of the industrial organization. It takes place 
not only when the individual is first hired by a company but also each time 
he is promoted, transferred, or reassigned. Recently, selection has become 
related to problems of retraining workers whose old jobs have been made 
obsolete by technological changes. By its very nature the selection system 
is actuarial. It is a safe bet that the rancher will make some mistakes in 
selecting his future breeding herd because he must deal with a multitude of 
variables. The same holds true in the selection of the executive. The in- 
dustrial psychologist recognizes these problems, and he is also aware of the 
fact that more and more companies are using psychological techniques in 
their prediction because few, if any, other procedures have worked out as 
well over the long haul. In selection the psychologist is also aware of his 
obligations to society and to the dignity and welfare of the individuals 
involved. 

Intentional selection is at least as old as recorded history. The writings of 
antiquity counsel us on the traits desired in the leader, the apprentice, and 
the warrior, but we search in vain for an unbiased accounting of the degree 
of success actually attained in their selection. In fact, acceptable evidence 
on personnel selection is limited almost entirely to the twentieth century, and 
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its development is almost the exclusive property of the psychologist. It has 
been asserted that the development of psychological tests and the consequent 
quantitative investigation of relationships between human abilities and vari- 
ous criterion behaviors represent one of the outstanding achievements of the 
behavioral sciences to date. While this development is far from complete 
and our current practices of using tests, along with other procedures, contain 
some error, there can be no serious doubt that we are accomplishing the 
task more successfully than at any time in the past. There can also be little 
doubt, despite occasional published opinion to the contrary, that psycho- 
logical tests used properly are the most practical tools available in develop- 
ing an adequate solution to most selection problems. 

There are so many people being selected, with so much political verbaliza- 
tion around the subject and dramatic instances of the mechanization of 
selection, that sometimes goofs are remembered better than the results of 
validity studies. For example, there is the case of the dog that was registered 
and received grades in a university for two semesters before it was dis- 
covered that the students had stood in for him. Or we have the publicized 
case of the mail clerk hired by the United States Post Office who could not 
read and write [4, 14, 16, 38]. 


THE SELECTION PROBLEM 


Suppose we have three positions to fill and thirty applicants for the posi- 
tions. Within that group of thirty it is to be expected that there will be three 
persons whose combined job performance would be superior to that of any 
other group of three candidates. Of course, we cannot know just who those 
three would be unless we can put all of the applicants to work and see who 
does the best job. Short of that, what could we do? We might just choose 
three applicants at random or choose the three handsomest, the three tallest, 
or the three most articulate of the applicants. We probably would make 
mistakes using any of these approaches, no approach that we could adopt 
could perfectly predict future events, Our problem, then, is to adopt an 
approach that would identify the three individuals whose performance would 
be superior to that of any other candidates that we might select by any 
other approach. 

The process of selection is the same, of course, whether we have one, 
two, or a hundred slots to fill, and whether we have two or three or hun- 
dreds of candidates for the slots. In the special case where we wish to select 
but one person, the goal of a selection procedure is to identify that one 
person whose job performance will be superior to that of any individual 
identified by any other procedure. Whether we are selecting one person or 
many, the test of a procedure is how well it would stack up against any 
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other procedure over the long run and, of course, against the objectives of 
the sponsor. The test of a procedure thus emphasizes how the procedure 
would select a number of people rather than an individual case. This derives 
from the fact that selection is based on probabilities and that we treat the 
individual in terms of some class membership. 

There are advantages to using a selection model in which we either select 
or reject each applicant, but many situations are more complicated, as we 
shall see. When we are selecting for a number of jobs simultaneously, the 
problem can be viewed in terms of attempting to maximize the total effec- 
tiveness of the organization. Rather than attend to the aggregate perform- 
ance on one job, we must then sum these aggregates over many jobs. For 
example, one individual may be adequate for several jobs. Rather than 
assign him to the job which would be optimal for him, we must consider 
the relative availability of talent for the several jobs, and the optimal assign- 
ment for the organization may require that he be assigned to some job other 
than the one for which he is best suited. This classification or assignment 
problem is far more difficult to handle. It characterizes most military-selec- 
tion situations and is, for illustration, reasonably descriptive of industry's 
assignment of new-hire engineers. Another complication of the simple select- 
or-reject model occurs when we consider placement. This is a special case of 
classification, where our interest is in making differential assignments along 
a single dimension, as in placing college students in advanced, regular, or 
basement sections of freshman mathematics. Here again, the selector has 
several decisions to make other than “reject.” Often an organization may 
have special reasons for keeping an employee on the payroll. Hence, in 
practice, things are seldom either—or. 

Most employment situations are mixed; they are neither pure selection 
nor pure classification, and they involve at least three aspects of the process 
of selection. First, the evaluation of effectiveness of any selection procedure 
requires an agreed-upon index of job success which will permit at least a 
crude quantification, or ordering, of job performance. Second, to actually 
establish the value of a procedure, we must measure the job success of 
those individuals who would not be selected as well as the success of those 
who would be selected. Third, the relative effectiveness of various selection 
procedures must be put to empirical test. Should there be argument over 
the objectives, neither debate nor empirical evaluation can be fruitful. If 
there is agreement on what it is that we wish to accomplish, then an unam- 
biguous verdict can be reached by collecting the evidence if it is available. 
This involves, first of all, beginning with the standards by which we deter- 
mine success and failure in selection. 


Projected Manpower Needs. One part of the problem of selection which is 
becoming increasingly acute is that we find ourselves in an age of technology 
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with a shortage of those not only able but willing to do the nitty-gritty work 
of the engineer and the technician. In Figure 13.1 we see a projection of 
industrial manpower needs made in 1968 and running through 1975. The 
year 1964 is taken as the base line. Note that with an increase of 26 per- 
cent for all groups an increase of 54 percent is projected for professional 
and technical workers. It is anticipated that the rapidly growing two-year 
colleges will supply much of this trained manpower. At what point in the 
career of the person will selection be made? Before college, in college? 
After college? Will selection become more of a continuing problem? Will 
less attention be given to selection and more to training as fair-employment 
practices are implemented? Will we have any selection among under- 
privileged groups at all where pretraining training has to be given before a 
person can even fill out an application form and take a test? 
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Figure 13.1 Projected manpower increases by selected U.S. occupational 
groups, 1964-1975. (Data from U.S. Department of Labor.) 


THE PROBLEM OF CRITERIA 


A criterion is a standard. It is an index against which other indices may be 
compared and evaluated. In our context, a criterion is some measure of job 
success and therefore defines a desired end product of selection. Clearly, a 
program of personnel selection can be no better than the criteria which 
define it. It will be well to indicate at the outset that the selection of criteria 
always involves an arbitrary judgment at some point. In one sense, the 
definition of success is always a policy decision made by the leaders of an 
organization. This decision may be stated formally as a series of objectives 
or informally as a general goal; or it may exist only as a vague generality 
about "staying in business” [42, 43]. 
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An Example of Establishing a Criterion Measure. Let us consider for a 
moment the objective of selling soap, as a first formulation of a criterion 
of success of a salesman. At first thought we might consider that the gross 
value of sales per unit time is easy to obtain and directly relevant to the 
objective. This measure is quantitative and offers to rank all salesmen from 
best to worst. By deciding that some level is necessary to continued opera- 
tion, we might designate a critical point as separating the successful from 
the unsuccessful, But is the problem so clearly cut? No! What kinds of 
error are associated with this easily obtained measure? First, we might note 
that the unit of time selected is critical. Are we concerned with the amount 
sold per hour, per day, per week, per month, per year, or over some still 
longer period? Or does any one of these units give us information about all? 
This latter question is one to which we can get an answer. We may investi- 
gate the relationship which exists between measures gathered on a daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly basis. By considering such additional factors as 
the cost of hiring and training a new salesman, we may establish a minimal 
period of time to be taken as the unit in our criterion measurement. But 
let us look again at the problem. 

While the traditional methods of correlational analysis are available as 
aids to this subproblem of studying relationships, it is also true that arbi- 
trary decisions may weigh considerably. For example, an organization may 
feel that for purposes of good customer relations, it is desirable to have 
a low turnover among salesmen even if turnover is not associated with high 
costs in hiring and training. As a consequence, the organization may prefer 
a longer period of time for the definition of success than that demonstrated 
necessary for adequate reliability and relevance of the measure. As a result 
of such considerations, we may select various units of time as criteria along 
a time dimension. Thus a practically useful period, such as six months or a 
year, we may be employed. 

We must also take into consideration the differences in experience exist- 
ing within the group of salesmen. If the organization is sufficiently large, an 
adequate sample may be available for preliminary study within which ex- 
perience is equal, but this will certainly not always be the case. If adequate 
sales-performance records are maintained, it may be possible to establish 
norms for various amounts of experience, but this will not always be possi- 
ble either. Let us assume that we can by some method equate or allow for 
differences in experience and that we have settled on a time period upon 
which to base the once-corrected gross-sales measure; we must still con- 
sider some very practical and common sources of error. 


Sources of Error in Criteria. One noticeable source of error might be termed 
situational. For example, one neighborhood may be dirty and another rela- 
tively clean. The amount of soap used per person for laundering purposes 
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should be greater in a heavily industrialized city than in a mountain-resort 
community. We might correct for this factor by obtaining data on the total 
amount of soap sold by retailers in each sales district, and interpreting our 
gross-sales figure as a percent of the available market. This twice-corrected 
figure assumes that all competing companies apportion their sales effort, 
e.g., advertising dollars, similarly in regard to geographical area, so that the 
relative competition is equal for all salesmen. This is almost certainly not 
true, so we combat error of one variety only to introduce error in another 
form. The concentration of population will also vary widely over sales 
districts, so that one salesman may contact more consumers per retailer 
visited. We would have to correct our measure for both absolute differences 
in population and for population density. 

It is possible for a salesman to overstock a retail outlet. This can result 
in return of goods and in loss of good will and of future sales. We should 
also consider the soap company’s position in a specific area when a given 
salesman entered. A high sales figure may reflect the good work accom- 
plished by the salesman’s predecessor. Conversely, low figures may obscure 
the slow rebuilding of good will in an area where the organization’s share of 
the market was reduced by the performance of a previous salesman. The 
point of all this is simply that considerable refinement may be necessary be- 
fore the easily obtained gross-sales figure is transformed into a useful meas- 
ure of sales performance. The relationship between the original and final 
measure may be low or even negative. If our measure is to stand for success 
on the job, all pertinent questions must be asked of the situation, Success is 
really multidimensional when several different goals are involved. 


Steps in Criterion Development. Let us demonstrate the importance of 
developing standards by having the reader work through an example for 
himself from some field which he knows. It might be enlightening, for 
example, for the college student to consider seriously the criterion problem 
involved in defining the successful college student. In this way we can il- 
lustrate the essential tasks of the personnel psychologist in regard to criterion 
development. 

First, the student should construct a detailed, comprehensive, and sys- 
tematic definition of successful job performance on and off the campus 
which encompasses all agreed-upon objectives. For an organization which 
has stated its objectives essentially as policy decisions, this task is one of 
translation, with the psychologist determining behavioral referents of each 
goal statement. In most cases, however, the goals are likely to be inferences 
from objective descriptions of successful and unsuccessful job performance 
collected by the psychologist or job analyst. In the university setting the 
office of the dean may be the focal point for analysis. 

Second, the student should attempt to construct a measure, acceptable 
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to all parties, for each statement in the definition. At this point also, the 
task requires assistance from the dean; indeed, this is really a cooperative 
effort of the student and the dean. In industry similar cooperation is neces- 
sary between the psychologist and the policy maker. The first attempt at 
measurement will often clarify statements in the definition. Third, the meas- 
ures must be refined by removing vague language, misunderstandings, and 
sources of error. Fourth, the interrelationships between the separate meas- 
ures must be determined. Practical as well as scientific goals call for 
parsimony. The final criterion should contain the minimum number of 
dimensions necessary for an adequate representation of the original defini- 
tion. We can therefore eliminate measures which, upon inquiry, turn out to 
be duplicated by others. 

Fifth, we must establish appropriate weighting systems which will enable 
us to deal with the total criterion field. This problem cannot be avoided. If 
we say, “Each measure is essential, and all are equally important,” we imply 
that no combination of measures can take place but that, instead, each 
facet of the criterion is a hurdle which must be passed. If, on the other hand, 
we decide that certain dimensions are mutually compensatory (strength on 
one compensates for weakness on another), then an additive combination 
will be permitted. The college student may find more weight should be 
given to the grade factor than to athletic participation. The industrialist may 
find cost consciousness outweighs the public image although both are of 
importance. 

' Sixth, we must investigate time as a dimension underlying our criteria. 
On this basis we select measures available early as representative of meas- 
ures which can be obtained only at a much later date. Seventh, we may 
revise measures according to considerations of economy, reliability, and 
validity. It is important to note that these final matters engage our attention 
at the end rather than at the beginning of our program of criterion develop- 
ment. The ultimate consideration concerning any measurement technique is 
its validity, i.e., the extent to which it measures what it purports to measure. 
The validity of a technique is dependent in an intimate way upon its re- 
liability, i.e., the extent to which it yields consistent measures. 


SOME AVAILABLE CRITERIA 


In practice, the criteria employed in the industrial setting tend to be most 
available when the selection program is installed. Often subsequent develop- 
ment involves little more than improving the record-keeping process so that 
the measures are complete and are collected under reasonably standardized 
circumstances. 

Practical industrial problems are frequently accompanied by demands of 
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immediacy; solutions are needed now, not in five years. In addition, sponsors 
of the research are sometimes naive regarding the problem. The uninitiated 
person tends to view the difference between successful and unsuccessful 
as roughly analogous to the difference between good and bad, and is con- 
sequently surprised that the psychologist views the matter as a problem at 
all. 


Using Company Records. A variety of measures are available in company 
records, all of which seem related to the objectives of most organizations, 
many of which are easily amenable to quantification, and most of which 
can be gathered routinely. Wherry [44] lists the following as suggestive of 
the measures which one might collect from the records of most industrial 
organizations: 


1 Items bearing on output per unit time, such as units produced, number of 
sales, items coded, commissions earned, words typed 

2 Items bearing on quality of production, such as number of rejects, cost of 
spoiled work, coding or filing errors, returned goods (sales), complaints filed 

3 Items bearing on lost time, such as days absent, times tardy, days sick, visits 
to medical department, unauthorized rest pauses 

4 Items bearing on turnover, such as length of service, quits, discharges, 


transfers 
5 Items bearing on training time and promotability, such as training time to 


reach standard production, cost of material spoiled during training, rate of 


advancement, merit ratings 
6 Items bearing on employee satisfaction, such as number of grievances, 


morale-survey results, visits to plant psychiatrist, participation in plant athletic 
programs, suggestions registered 


The above list contains measures of potential utility for a variety of jobs. 
It would provide a first approximation for a wide range of clerical, sales, 
and production jobs, sampling six potentially relevant facets of a complete 
criterion. In many programs of criterion development, the simple records of. 
performance already available provide a reasonable starting point. Their 
most serious deficiency is incompleteness. It is important that they reflect all 
of the critical behaviors which distinguish the successful from the unsuccess- 
ful worker. Distinguishing between the promotable and unpromotable man- 
ager usually requires even more complete criteria. 


The Use of Ratings. Not all jobs leave a highly visible record of performance. 
We hesitate to treat a department's production record as indicating the same 
thing for a foreman that an individual production record indicates for a 
worker. Most of the items in the above list may be relevant to supervisory 
jobs if we take a departmental aggregate as the supervisor's criterion score. 
Such a score clearly possesses some relevance; the supervisor's goal is to in- 
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crease production both in quantity and quality, to reduce lost time, to keep 
within certain cost limits. However, as we move upward in an organizational 
hierarchy, we become increasingly dependent for criteria upon the evalua- 
tive judgments of men occupying the next higher position, and sometimes 
there is bias involved. Fortunately, however, two developments in rating- 
scale construction have shown success in controlling the error or bias which 
characterized earlier scales. These have been proved in practical usage, but 
equally importantly, each has helped to stimulate extended research into 
the problems of criteria. Let us describe them here to illustrate ways of 
getting practical answers to everyday problems. 


The Critical-incident Technique. Flanagan’s critical-incident technique is a 
set of procedures designed to collect and make use of direct observations of 
human behavior on a job [13]. A critical incident is a reported specific 
action that led to a notably effective or ineffective consequence. It is an 
event that actually occurred at a definite time and place. And it is given by 
those persons who are in the best position to contribute relevant job infor- 
mation, namely the supervisors and workers on a given job. While one 
incident reveals little, several hundred or a thousand incidents properly 
compiled can provide a useful overall description of an activity in terms of 
specific critical behaviors. A pool of critical incidents may provide the 
foundation for a variety of personnel procedures. In the practical setting 
critical incidents apply directly to the rating problem by providing a check- 
list of observable behaviors. For the person using such a checklist, the frame 
of reference is descriptive rather than evaluative. He is not asked to decide 
whether the ratee would behave as a certain phrase suggests, but instead 
simply checks those behaviors which actually occurred during the period 
being reviewed. Most error in rating systems is due to the rater's inability to 
make accurate judgments about traits which are imperfectly defined and 
which have imperfectly understood behavioral referents. The critical-incident 


-checklist requires no such inferences. The evidence from a number of 


industries makes it clear that the supervisor must be trained to adopt the 
descriptive frame of reference and to view performance evaluation as a 
problem requiring continuous observation rather than once-a-year recall. 
Given this training, the technique provides a means of assessing performance 
which avoids the weaknesses of many rating schemes. 


The Forced-choice Technique. The critical-incident technique was an out- 
growth of the Aviation Psychology Program of the United States Army Air 
Force in World War II. A different approach to the control of bias in ratings 
was developed by psychologists of the Adjutant General's Office, United 
States Army, during the same period. The rationale of the forced-choice 
technique is to present the rater with alternative descriptions which are 
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equally favorable in some general sense but which have differential signifi- 
cance in regard to success on à given job. This is another attempt to remove 
the evaluative frame of reference, in this instance by making it impossible 
to evaluate the alternatives in each choice. Since within a matched set of 
alternatives all elements are equally good or bad as general descriptions, the 
rater is free to describe the rate by those elements which are most applicable 
to him as an individual. The construction of forced-choice rating scales in- 
volves the determination of favorableness (general preference, goodness, or 
desirability) for each item as well as the relationship of the item to suc- 
cessful job performance. Forced-choice scales have been used successfully 
in a number of large industrial organizations. There have also been attempts 
at constructing forced-choice scales using critical incidents as the stimuli, 
in order to capitalize on the unique advantages of each. In addition, there 
is evidence that a general overall rating, made after completing à critical- 
incident checklist or a forced-choice scale, is more valid than one made 
without using the more objective scale. We shall consider additional rating 
procedures in a later chapter [36, 38]. 

Sometimes criteria are very simple. The meteorological office in Eng- 
land was asked for an official ruling on when winter begins. Official answer: 
“When all the leaves have fallen off the trees." 


THE PREDICTION OF SUCCESS 


Let us assume that our criterion problem is solved and that we have an 
adequate quantitative definition or measure of success. Logically, the next 
step is to obtain an estimate of ultimate performance for each applicant, be 
he student, supervisor, accountant, or professor. Obtaining such an estimate 
will involve three steps. First, we must isolate a series of measures of attri- 
butes which are related to job success. We call these predictor variables. 
Second, we must establish weights to assign each predictor which will reflect 
its relative contribution. As à third step, we must specify the rules for 
combining the predictor measures. In other words, we want to determine 
an equation in which criterion performance is expressed as some function 
of weighted-predictor scores. 


The Definition of a Predictor Field. As indicated, our first step is to isolate 
the variables to be used as predictors. How is the initial pool of potential 
predictors defined? Throughout most of the history of personnel selection 
this definition has been achieved rather casually. In most instances, the basis 
for initial selection of predictors is "general knowledge of the job,” which 
represents an unspecified blend of observations, personal experience on the 
job, interviews with workers and supervisors, knowledge of what has worked 
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in the past, and sometimes pet ideas of the boss. If considerable information 
is available from previous studies of the criterion, one can attempt to define 
the predictor field by matching each criterion component with a predictor. 

A promising approach to this problem is the method of rationales grow- 
ing out of the use of critical incidents. The central feature of the method 
is the preparation of detailed and comprehensive rationales which make 
explicit the several steps and inferences which lead from knowledge of job 
behavior to the writing of a set of test items. A rationale consists of three 
parts. First is a description of the behaviors found to be critical on the job, 
behaviors which, when classified, form the basis for a critical requirement. 
A second section is concerned with an analysis of this behavior in terms of 
known principles or inferred variables which the psychologist believes to be 
basic to the performance. This section is thus a tentative definition of the 
needed predictor field. The third section of the rationale details the implica- 
tions of the analysis for test construction, including item specifications. One 
advantage of the method lies in the fact that the thinking of the psycholo- 
gist is thus made public and can be evaluated. The rationale thus provides 
an explicit hypothesis concerning an expected test-criterion relationship 
which can be tested empirically. 

Given that testing time is not a major problem for the early stages of 
research on defining a predictor field, errors of commission, in including 
a measure which turns out to be of no value, are not harmful, Omitting a 
measure that would show validity if included may be serious, As a con- 
sequence, our definition of the field is likely to contain more rather than 
fewer characteristics to be measured. Some of the characteristics may sug- 
gest existing instruments as measures. A statement about “manipulation of 
verbal symbols,” for example, suggests a test of verbal intelligence, and 
many such tests are available. Presumably, a test would be chosen on the 
basis of applicability to the group to be tested, time required, economy, and 
other such factors, given that several tests were adequate as measures of the 
required characteristics. However, one cannot assume that all tests labeled 
“verbal intelligence,” for example, are measures of the same thing. How do 
we find out what any given test is for? How can we know if the test is any 
good for our particular purpose? 


SELECTION AND REGULATIONS 


Even the most ardent industrialist must face the fact that he alone does not 
determine who he will hire and who he will fire. If hiring or firing dis- 
crimination on the basis of either ethnic background or sex is proven, then 
there is a violation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This raises a number of 
questions that reach beyond the realm of psychology but relate to meas- 
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urements and techniques of psychology. What tests or other selection pro- 
cedures should be used with what job applicants and when? The validity of 
a test is determined by the degree to which its scores correlate with some 
criterion. Hence, are the criteria adequate? Test scores are fairly immune to 
the influence of such factors as religion, skin color, and physical appearance, 
because these factors are extraneous to the functions measured by tests. 
Are applicants rejected unfairly? Are tests used as an excuse to keep people 
out of a job? And what about the use of selection procedures that may 
invade the individual’s right to privacy? Are there tests which unfairly 
discriminate against culturally and educationally deprived persons? 

Guion [19] has given a description of employment discrimination: “unfair 
discrimination exists when persons with equal probabilities of success on the 
job have unequal probabilities of being hired for the job.” There is evidence 
to support the statement that most government, military, industrial, educa- 
tional, and other organizations do not wish to discriminate against ap- 
plicants. Organizations, as do individuals, feel social responsibility; at least 
the sophisticated ones do. This attitude, along with the enforcement of 
legislation, is bringing back more emphasis to personnel psychology in the 
renewed interest of evaluating selection procedures. Said the executive vice- 
president of one corporation, “we have recently added some new words to 
our company vocabulary: ‘validity,’ ‘reliability,’ ‘correlation,’ ‘norms,’ *non- 
language,’ ‘projective,’ ‘psychomotor,’ Snventories,’ and ‘fair employment 
practice.’ " 

Rusmore [31], in writing about fair-employment guidelines, concludes 
from a survey that employers have little real evidence that their employment 
methods do what they are supposed to do. Evaluators have made the practi- 
cal point that requiring proof that tests do not reject disproportionate num- 
bers of minority group members before they are used is like testing the 
efficacy and side effects of a drug before using it. And the evaluators re- 
mind us that biases can exist in validity studies. How do regulations govern 
this contingency? This is just one of the many questions relating to the 
evaluation of tests. We know the answers to some of the old ones; we pre- 
dict that the new ones will open up many research projects for tomorrow's 
personnel psychologist, who may find himself drawing closer to the legal 
profession [27, 32]. 

The legalistic aspects of the new laws have been summarized in the 
Harvard Law Review [7]. Baxter and a task force of the American Psy- 
chological Association have reviewed the problems involved in employment 
testing of minority groups [3]. Although laws relate to all aspects of selec- 
tion, tests have been singled out for attention because tests and test data are 
available. Effects on industry have ranged from some organizations giving 
up use of tests to others who have established, or expanded, research pro- 
grams on selection. In many places better testing practices have been insti- 
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tuted, The "aptitude" test label may be giving way to “ability” test, better 
implying the importance of training and “trainability.” Problems have been 
raised with more vigor about criteria for measurement and promotion test 
validity, training and evaluation validity, union reactions, vagueness of the 
law, and the definition of a professional test. The idea of invasion of privacy 
has demanded attention. Personality profiles seem to be on the way out in 
some places, and supervisory ratings have become suspect; recruiting 
practices are in for change and standards for admission to apprentice pro- 
grams are being modified. 


Special Responsibility of Psychologists. Personnel psychology appears to be 
due for expansion, and this is bringing on new responsibilities for psy- 
chology. The APA task-force report has summarized these [3]: 


Before making any recommendations on the probable appropriateness of tests, 
the psychologist should insist on an opportunity to complete a comprehensive job 
analysis, Reliance on simple job descriptions is a dangerous practice. 

A careful search for all relevant studies bearing upon the jobs under con- 
sideration is essential. 

Careful study should be made of the implications of recommendations as 
they may unfairly affect the disadvantaged and other minority groups. 

In formulating hiring suggestions, less reliance should be placed on the overall 
correlation between test and criterion measure, and more on analyses of patterns 
that show the probabilities of successful performance for those at each test score 
level. 

A major effort should be directed at the development of sound measures of 
job performance, avoiding those already available that may be based either on 
biased observations. or contaminated by factors not reflecting employee effec- 
tiveness, 

Psychologists should insist on test administration practices that will provide 
both the employee and the employer with the soundest measures possible. 

Wherever opportunities permit, separate test validity studies should be ob- 
tained and reported for the disadvantaged so that the role of disadvantaged 
Status as an important variable in personnel procedures can be further evalu- 
ated. 


Evaluation of Tests. The personnel psychologist does not start from scratch 
in his evaluation of tests. Such evaluation has been going on for a long time, 
and the results are available to anyone who knows where and how to look. 
Certain tests acquire status as standards by virtue of their demonstrated 
excellence; others see decreasing usage or usage different from that intended 
by the developer of the test. Sometimes status tests get out of date but con- 
tinue to be sold. Profitable as this may be, continued sale of outdated tests 
1s not good professional practice. The psychologist is usually aware of this 
problem, but the lay personnel man sometimes is not. The former publisher 
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of a test developed four decades ago and long out of print says he still re- 
ceives frequent orders for it from nonprofessional people. 

There are several standard sources in which one may seek information 
about a test. One such source is the manual published for the test itself. In 
evaluating a test by reading its manual, one should be influenced not by the 
claims made but by the data cited in support of such claims. The increasing 
adequacy of test manuals is a sign of progress in the field of testing. In 
learning about specific tests additional sources are (1) the “Validity Infor- 
mation-Exchange," published in Personnel Psychology, à quarterly journal 
devoted to personnel research, (2) the "Validity Studies" section of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, another quarterly, (3) Buros's 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, published at somewhat irregular intervals 
by Rutgers University Press, which contains reviews of standardized tests as 
well as bibliographic information, and (4) standard texts on psychological 
testing. In our suggested readings other sources of information about tests 
are given, and information may.be gathered by reference to standards of the 
American Psychological Association. 

What information should one seek from such sources? A guide to the 
interpretation of a test may be found in the relationships that have been 
demonstrated to exist between the test and other tests and between the test 
and nontest variables. If one were interested in test X, for example, whose 
manual says it measures «verbal intelligence," he might ask three questions. 
(1) What is the relationship between test X and other measures of verbal 
intelligence? If the relationship in previous studies has been consistently low, 
this may indicate that test X is not a good measure of verbal intelligence; 
but if the relationship has been positive, the interpretation of test X as a test 
of verbal intelligence is supported. (2) What is the relationship between test 
X and tests intended to measure other factors? If test X has been highly 
related to tests of number skill or of visual ability, for example, this may 
indicate that some other explanation, of test X’s meaning is possible. (3) 
What relationships have been demonstrated between test X and measures 
assumed to reflect or not reflect verbal intelligence? For example, has the 
test been related to criteria of success in other fields requiring ability to 
manipulate verbal symbols or to grades in language courses? If so, such re- 
sults may provide a guide for anticipating the relevance of test X to the 
situation for which it is being considered [4, 14, 20]. 


Kinds of Tests. Tests come by the thousands; about 300 publishers in the 
United States issue printed tests, and apparatus tests are available from 
many commercial sources. There are individual and group tests, performance 
and paper-and-pencil tests, those involving speed versus power, and the 
subjective versus the objective tests. Functions measured by tests include 
intelligence, aptitude, ability, achievement, interest, personality, and a va- 
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riety of skills such as music, graphic arts, mechanical, and the like. To name 
only a few—Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Clerical Aptitudes Test, 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, Gordon Personal Profile, Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks for Men and Women. Projective tests are represented by the 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Test. 

We can think of tests as measuring our general equipment. Mechanical 
abilities involve strength, coordination, dexterity, and smoothness of per- 
formance. Musical abilities involve talents of sensitivity, appreciation, and 
manipulative skill; graphic arts relate to drawing ability. Measuring achieve- 
ment means getting at what a person has learned, what he knows, or 
what he can do. On the job, proficiency tests are useful in measuring 
the effectiveness of training programs. There are those who predict that 
test development is going to move further into measuring a person’s train- 
ability in attempts to overcome the handicaps for the culturally disad- 
vantaged. 

And what about faking a *good" normal profile on a personality test, such 
as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI)? Drasgow and 
Barnette [10] found in a study with industrial subjects being tested for up- 
grading that it is possible. “We postulate that the more dependents the 
client has, the greater will be his personal responsibility and that, as à 
partial consequence, the more motivated he will be to make a good impres- 
sion so as to secure the proposed upgrading on the job." Age and years of 
education were found to have little or no effect on the falsification of re- 
sponse. It is important that the people using tests be mindful of their 
limitations as well as their advantages. 


Other Selection Measures. While some elements of the predictor field may 
be assessed by using existing tests, other elements may require use of non- 
test variables or the construction of new tests. For some aspects of back- 
ground experience the application blank or work-history record may pro- 
vide needed data. It should be noted that information gathered through these 
means is treated in the same fashion as a test score. For example, something 
from the work-history record itself becomes a “score” on a potential pre- 
dictor yet to be validated. If some aspect of the definition concerns a 
personality variable for which no adequate test measure exists and the per- 
sonnel man doubts that he can construct an adequate one, the decision may 
be made to assess the characteristics in an interview. In this instance, the 
interview is to be considered as a measuring device which provides a score 
on certain characteristics. 

"There are critics who have headlined the obvious, namely, that there are 
aspects of human behavior which are not currently measurable by psycho- 


—— 
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logical tests. The sometimes intended corollary, that these characteristics can 
be assessed by other means, does not necessarily follow. Reasonableness 
demands that a required characteristic be represented by the best measure 
available, consistent with considerations of economy and practicability. All 
measurements resulting from whatever operation are evaluated according 
to the same rule; namely, that which predicts success is kept, the rest is 
dross. Fortunately, industrial psychologists find perceptive personnel men 
readily grasp this important point even if it throws out some of their pet 
predictors. 

Job-application Blank. As a selection instrument the application form is 
included in the initial battery of predictors, not because this is the tradi- 
tional way to start the employment process, but rather because there are 
certain pieces of predictor information which can be collected most con- 
veniently from such a blank. Since an organization hires for many jobs and 
since one application blank is preferable to many, the blank may collect 
information from an applicant that is not presumed relevant to the job for 
which he is being considered. Likewise, an interview schedule may be more 
or less flexible to fit a variety of jobs. 

Interviewing. There can be little question that many hiring procedures 
are maintained primarily because of the lag of culture. A face-to-face inter- 
view has been a part of the process for so long that it is often continued 
even though there may be no clearly stated objective indicating what it is 
to accomplish. This is not a critique of the interview; it simply calls atten- 
tion to the fact that some of our procedures are at times permitted to re- 
main outside the rules of the game as viewed by personnel psychologists. 
A face-to-face interview may well be justified in terms of the human rela- 
tions value involved; as such it is a legitimate part of the induction program 
but may be extraneous to the selection process. There are five fairly com- 
mon forms of the interview. The traditional selection interview is haphazard 
and usually impressionistic. At the other extreme is the standardized inter- 
view, which sometimes is little more than an orally administered question- 
naire. Between these two extremes is the patterned, or guided, interview 
getting information about such things as financial condition and social activi- 
ties. There are also stress interviews, and group interviews which merit use 
under certain conditions. Unilever, Ltd., an international company, reports 
that the group interview, used in conjunction with an appropriate testing 
program, has much value in its world-wide selection program. 

In order for the interview to qualify as a part of the selection process, 
we must specify the characteristics which are to be measured by it and then 
show that these measurements are related to subsequent criterion perform- 
ance. That the interview can be useful has been demonstrated by the recent 
work of Ghiselli and his associates, who find one can uncover managerial 
talent through the use of appropriate interview procedures combined with 
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certain objective data such as intelligence-test scores. The interview is most 
successful when dealing with personal relations and career motivation. 

For the person planning for an interview there are several publications 
helpful in getting information about an organization: College Placement 
Annual, Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book, Fitch Corporation Manuals, 
Mae Rae's Bluebook, Moody's Manuals, and Standard and Poor's Corpora- 
tion Records. 


THE ANALYSIS OF PREDICTOR-CRITERION RELATIONSHIPS 


Here we wish to show graphically how we go about relating predictors to 
criteria in order to acquaint the reader with a technique used in expressing 
relationships. 


The Correlation Coefficient. Given scores on all predictors, test scores, 
interview ratings, etc., and all criteria for all members of our group, we are 
ready to construct a first approximation to the selection equation. The 
standard procedure for constructing this equation is via multiple regression. 
While the formulas involved appear complex, the essential idea in multiple 
regression is no more difficult than that involved in the simple correlation 
coefficient. 

The correlation coefficient (r) is an index of the strength of relationship 
between two variables. It can vary from +-1.00 (a perfect positive correla- 
tion) through 0 (no relationship) to —1.00 (a perfect negative, or inverse, 
correlation). It can be pictured as the slope of the straight line which best 
represents this relationship. For the two-variable problem, then, the best 
estimate of the criterion performance is equal to the correlation coefficient 
multiplied by the predictor score (Z, = Z,.). This use of the correlation 
coefficient is represented in the two examples of Figure 13.2. For any stand- 
ard value of the predictor, the best estimate of criterion performance is 
determined in these examples. A graph showing the relationship between 
predicted and achieved scores in a multiple-regression problem (one where 
many variables are used to predict the criterion) would look like those in 
Figure 13.2. The difference would be that the predictor would be a com- 
posite of several independent variables. Some readers may find it useful 
to think about correlation coefficients in terms of regression lines as well 
as in terms of numbers, 


THE CURRENT STATUS OF THE SELECTION PROCESS 


How successful is the personnel psychologist in his attempts to improve the 
selection process? What benefits may the employer reasonably expect? 
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Figure 13.2 Prediction via these regression-equation graphs shows the regres- 
sion line (dashes) that relates a predictor and a criterion measure for two levels 
of correlation. In each case, the best estimate of criterion performance may be 
obtained by constructing the perpendiculars from the point on the X axis indi- 
cating the individual's predictor score. For example, a person with a predictor 
score of +2 is estimated to have a criterion score of +1.8 if r= .90, or +1.0 if 


r= 50. 


Should he adopt the procedures we have described? These are reasonable 
questions, Let us answer by practical examples. From many studies we have 
chosen four varied ones. One study is taken from a military-selection pro- 
gram, one from an academic setting, and two from industry. 


The first example is a frequently cited result of 
gram of the United States Army Air Force 
367 


Selection of Airplane Pilots. 
the Aviation Psychology Pro; 
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during World War II. Figure 13.3 shows the result of using a battery of tests 
to select pilots. The figure illustrates the percentage eliminated from 
primary flight training for each of nine aptitude areas (pilot stanine). These 
results, based on a sample of over 153,000 cases, were obtained in a very 
large-scale program employing the talents of many of the nation's leading 
psychologists, in a situation where a failure in training was extremely ex- 
pensive compared to costs of testing. From Figure 13.3 it is evident that by 
selecting only those candidates whose pilot stanine was 6 or above, 70 per- 
cent of the potential failures would have been eliminated. The picture is 
actually a very conservative representation of the effectiveness of selection 
in this case. A civilian adaptation of the Air Force test battery remains use- 
ful in selecting airline pilots for a number of domestic and foreign airlines, 
and the basic research conducted during and following World War II is 
finding current application in the space program. 


Selection of College Students, The second example is taken from an aca- 
demic-selection situation and is representative of the level of success gener- 
ally attained in such programs. The predictor is a composite of three 
College Board achievement tests and high school standing, the four vari- 
ables being weighted to produce the maximal multiple correlation for a 
previous sample of students. In this example the prediction equation has 
been in use for over a decade, with yearly validity checks giving values con- 
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Figure 13.3 This selection-of-airplane-pilots graph shows the relationship be- 
tween the pilot's stanine (aptitude index) and the successful completion of flight 
training. (After AAF Training Command [37].) 
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sistently in the .60 to .68 range. Figure 13.4 illustrates the practical value 
of the equation by graphing the relationship between the aptitude index and 
two indices of achievement. One index is the percentage at each level who 
graduated after eight semesters, which is par for the course. The second 
index reflects the level of achievement (grade-point average) representative 
of each predicted level. 

It can be seen from these graphs that an increase in selectivity on the 
part of the college would result in a decreased attrition rate and an increase 
in the percentage of students earning superior grades. It is also evident that 
this procedure would eliminate ‘some students who would have been suc- 
cessful had they been permitted to attend, but let us remember that all 
methods of selection are imperfect whether we are selecting cows, pilots, or 


students. 
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Figure 13.4 This academic-selection graph shows the relationship between 
aptitude index and two different criteria of success in college. (Courtesy Bureau 


of Measurement, Carnegie-Mellon University.) 
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Selection of Life Insurance Agents. The selection of salesmen was one of 
the first practical problems to receive attention by the industrial psychologist. 
The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau and its successor, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, have been active in this field 
for over forty years. While LIAMA is concerned with a wide range of 
research problems, the aptitude index which it maintains is of practical 
value and represents the importance of maintaining a continuing research 
program for the improvement of personnel selection. The results of this 
long-range program of research are summarized in Figure 13.5, which 
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Figure 13.5 The sample involved consists of inexperienced, company-financed 
men. A man is considered a "success" if he survives his first year and ranks in 
the top half of his company's first-year survivors in terms of his volume of 
ordinary production. (After LIAMA [21].) 


relates the index to a sales-performance criterion. Here again we see 
evidence that significant gains can be produced by hiring only those appli- 
cants who earn high index scores, 


Classification of Technical Personnel. Our final example, used here to show 
a different kind of practical selection problem, differs from the preceding 
ones in two ways. First, the test battery was designed as a classification 
instrument rather than as a selection test. Second, the study reports con- 
current rather than predictive validation. What does this mean? A predic- 
tive study tests an applicant population at time 1 and then collects criterion 
data at time 2. If our interest is in selecting executives, twenty years may 
intervene between times 1 and 2, which makes test validation a lengthy 
process. Using samples of workers whose criterion performance is already 
available allows us to collect predictor and criterion information simul- 
taneously. Promising findings from such a study justify the expense of a 
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subsequent predictive study. Results indicate that the tests do measure 
factors associated with on-the-job success of current employees. There is no 
guarantee, however, that these factors will have identical meaning when 
assessed in an applicant group. We cite the study because the results do 
appear quite promising and may help set a pattern for continuing research 
in this area. It is of note that several large organizations are currently 
undertaking long-range research studies of professional and managerial 
performance which will ultimately contribute some much-needed data in 
this area [14]. 

Figure 13.6 reports several comparisons based on four groups of en- 
gineers from a major aircraft company who completed an extensive test 
battery. This battery attempts to measure thirty-eight variables clustered in 
six areas (Supervision, Creativity, Organization, Research, Engineering, and 
Salesmanship), various combinations of which indicate the degree of success 
expected in each of a number of possible job assignments. 

In this study, a group was carefully selected to provide four relatively 
homogeneous subgroups. The subgroups Were as equally matched as pos- 
sible on three input variables (age, education, and company experience) 
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and differed on two criterion dimensions (supervisory versus nonsuper- 
visory position and high versus low rate of advancement). The four groups 
are designated High Promotion Rate Manager (HPRM), High Promotion 
Rate Technical (HPRT), Low Promotion Rate Manager (LPRM), and 
Low Promotion Rate Technical (LPRT). 

Inspection of these graphs reveals several important findings. Within 
both Manager and Technical samples, groups with different promotion rates 
earn clearly distinguishable profiles (graphs a and b). Considering the two 
Low Promotion Rate groups (graph d), the Technical subgroup earns a 
generally low profile, while the Manager group is not low overall but is low 
on precisely those factors which are critical for Success in supervisory 
activities, The two High groups show equally high profiles (graph c) but 
differ significantly in profile shape. This comparison reveals the potential c 
a classification instrument in making useful differential predictions fo: 
highly competent personnel. It is also interesting to compare HPRT with 
LPRM. Here we see that there is considerable similarity in profile shape. 
It is probable that this similarity would be duplicated in many engineering 
organizations. High technical competence is a prerequisite for advancement 
to a supervisory position, and some highly competent technical people 
lack the skills necessary for successful supervisory performance; hence some 
good technical people become poor supervisors. The importance of these 
types of data for supervisory practices will be covered in a following 
chapter on human relations in supervision. 


Selection in a Changing Climate. In an earlier chapter (see p. 34) we 
talked about the changing organizational climates of banks as they have 
moved from an "institutional" to a *marketing" operation. Aggressive com- 
petition is putting new demands on old employees and necessitating the 
selection of new types of employees. With centralized computer systems 
there is less need for the teller to be a rule-oriented bookkeeping type. 
Competition demands that he, usually she, be more of a public relations 
type; the teller is, in large measure, "the face of the bank." Within this 
changing climate Fetter and Gilmer [11, 12] held lengthy interviews discuss- 
ing the problems of change, and what could be done about them, with 
employees of a local area banking system having some ninety branch offices. 
Interviews were held in a six-person small-group setting; they were recorded 
on video-tape for future analysis, with the complete approval of all con- 
cerned. Only horizontal groups were interviewed at a time, ranging from 
window-tellers through vice-presidents. 

The interviews with over one hundred tellers, supervisors, and officers 
confirmed other studies that tellers come in five personality and ability 
groups. These include: 
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1 Those who like and want to sell, but have less interest and skills in 
such routines as balancing and similar duties. 

2 Those who are rule- aad procedures-oriented who see selling as a 
pressurized chore which they reject. 

3 A small group who want to sell and to compute. 

4 A select few who can be classified as upward mobile, who will play 
either the selling or the operations role in order to get ahead. 

5 A small minority who resist change and become defensive about inno- 
vation. 


The turnover rate of young women tellers, who constitute a majority, 
follows a national trend. The reasons are logical ones (such as young 
married women helping with the budget) rather than discontent with the 
organizational climates of the banking industry. This turnover, plus the 
change in personnel requirements, has necessitated that training in banks 
be a continuing process, and some training involves more than just learning 
the techniques of one’s job. Training personnel report that new tellers are 
uncomfortable handling big money. They are given a period of time to count 
it in private before they handle it at the window. In order to accommodate 
these points of reality, a selection system was instituted which was more 
compatible to training. For operations jobs it was found that training needs 
only to be skills-oriented, where training objectives are specified and pro- 
ficiency measures employed. If one thinks of training as involving (1) 
orientation and indoctrination, (2) job skill, (3) technical aspects, (4) 
supervisory development, and (5) specialization, then sales training comes 
in the latter category as continuous programming. The study found that it 
is a wasted effort to try to give sales training to those who are not motivated 
in the direction of sales or to those who will be with the organization for 
only a short time. Hence, it was found desirable to install a selection system 
for new tellers of two kinds; namely, those who are primarily sales-oriented 
and those who fit better into an operations category. 

As an aside, one psychologist, who has been concerned with the utiliza- 
tion of computer programmers, finds that after training many of them are 
not suited for the job; they were trained without being selected. 


The Utility of Current Selection Procedures. We have pictured the current 
state of personnel selection through examples which represent a consid- 
erable range of human performance. The graphic presentations which 
accompanied the examples give some idea of the usefulness of procedures 
currently available. We should not, however, be dismayed by the fact that 
the value of a validity coefficient depends on the particular situation; the 
same is true of any numerical index. What is the value, for example, ofa 
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gain of fifteen words of French vocabulary? The answer depends upon how 
difficult it was to obtain the gain, how the gain relates to some objective, 
what the original vocabulary was, and many other contingencies. Careful 
interpretation of a validity coefficient, similarly, requires a close examina- 
tion of what the value of that coefficient depends on. Let us consider this 
for practical purposes in industry. 

Imagine a situation where the demand for employees is exactly equal 
to the number of applicants. If everyone must be hired, no improvement 
will result from a selection process regardless of the validity of the pre- 
dictors employed. We noted, in examining the pilot-selection results, that 
selecting only those candidates whose stanines were 6 and above would 
radically alter the average performance of the selected group. Similar state- 
ments would apply to the student and life-insurance-salesman examples. 
Thus one factor becomes important, namely, the selection ratio. That is 
to say, we must know the percentage of applicants who must be accepted 
in order to fill the job quota. Even a low correlation may be useful with a 
small selection ratio. 

The amount of improvement in performance attributable to selection 
is also a function of the base rate, defined as the percentage of people in an 
unselected population who would be successful on the given job. Clearly, a 
job which can be handled adequately by 95 percent of the total popula- 
tion will leave little room for improvement and would not justify the ex- 
penditure of funds for researching the selection problem. 

There are other ways to evaluate the effectiveness of selection programs. 
In considering the Air Force example, we noted the expense involved in 
accepting candidates for training who were potential failures. Turnover 
is always associated with cost to the industrial employer, as well as to 
the unsuccessful employee. In most selection situations the monetary savings 
are relevant to the question. Even where a specific cost can be assigned to 
training, the number of candidates that must be accepted in order to meet 
a demanded output from the training program leads to a selection-cost 
figure which is meaningful to the employer. As a matter of fact, one advan- 
tage of a well-planned selection program is that it can be measured in 
personnel savings. 


THE RECRUITMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


We noted at the beginning of this chapter that one of the requirements for 
effective selection is to have available a sufficient number of potentially 
successful workers to satisfy the demand. How can we recruit enough 
people to allow us to pick the best? There are several familiar ways for 
getting job applicants. At the worker level little more than the presence 
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of an employment office or a union-member friend is needed except in time 
of manpower shortage. Occasionally a newspaper announcement of openings 
is added. At higher levels, newspaper advertising is almost certain, listing 
with an employment agency likely, and advertising in professional journals 
or campus recruitment visits possible. Being added to the picture are the 
more subtle attempts to lure students and trainees through career oppor- 
tunities presented on television or through various public relations releases. 
"Recruitment by influence" at the higher technical levels, such as for the 
new profession of health physics, is becoming more commonplace. During 
the post-World War II years we have witnessed a vigorous campaign on 
the part of industry to obtain the services of technical, scientific, and exec- 
utive personnel. The visit of recruiting teams to campuses has taken on 
the aspects of selling as much as selection. Still greater effort is expended in 
the recruitment of higher-level executive personnel. Agencies exist which © 
specialize in providing candidates for such openings, and if we can believe 
popularized accounts, competition between companies is intense, even 
including some reports of pirating. 

At the worker level some companies have labor contracts specifying that 
all recruiting be done by the union. This throws a burden of selection to 
the union in some respects, certainly at a level of initial screening. This is a 
problem that is becoming increasingly important as workers are selected for 
programs of retraining, many of which are managed by the unions. 

How good are present recruiting practices? Most companies really do 
not know the answer or are keeping the information to themselves. It is 
not too surprising that there is no published evidence of the success of most 
recruiting efforts. We are unable to compare the relative effectiveness of 
newspaper and magazine advertising, personal visits and impersonal ads, 
agency referrals, and the nominations of current employees. A large com- 
pany could compare the success of employees obtained by each device and 
evaluate the cost per criterion gain. This we know has been done in a 
number of companies, but the data remain the private possession of the 
particular organization. For the majority of jobs, recruitment does not 
appear to be a problem save at the levels of technical and professional 
specialties. For the unemployed, for the handicapped, and for aging persons 
placement is still a grave problem. Personnel-selection practices are slowly 
moving in the direction of aiding with these national problems by helping 
determine abilities, laying stress on what the individual can do rather than 
on his disabilities per se. At both the worker and managerial levels, tech- 
nological advancement is giving a reemphasis to personnel selection and is 
beginning to have its effects on recruitment practices, particularly at the 
professional level. And, as we have said earlier (p. 360), government regu- 
lations are changing some recruiting practices, and this is helping to initiate 
needed research in the area. For example, Appel and Feinberg [1] found 
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from a research program involving over 20,000 teenage door-to-door sales- 
men that the personal characteristics which made for sales success were 
contrary to what companies had previously believed. For example, data 
contradicted the prior opinions of sales executives who believed that sales 
success came of economic need. The reverse was found to be true; those 
who appeared least in need of money also appeared most likely to exert 
themselves to earn it. 


THE FUTURE OF PERSONNEL SELECTION 


There are several current trends which suggest some future directions of 
personnel selection. While foreseeing the future is always somewhat hazard- 
our, it is, after all, the stock in trade of personnel selection. 


Personnel Selection in the Developing Nations. Several recent writers note 
that ability testing is to a considerable extent an American development. 
While research on testing and selection has long history in England and in 
South Africa, it has been really within the last decade that psychologists in 
Europe and the Far East have extended the use of psychological procedures 
into industry. And it was not until the early sixties that the American gov- 
ernment began to call upon the psychologist to help foreign nations in 
selection problems. It is now being demonstrated that the technology of 
test development and the procedures of personnel selection represent 
important and exportable services to assist the United States programs of 
technical aid to the developing nations. These programs are also giving us 
information useful in testing the culturally handicapped in the United States. 
The key problem of economic advancement in developing countries lies in 
the development of human resources. Education represents a primary solu- 
tion to this problem, and a major world-wide effort is under way to greatly 
increase the quantity and quality of mass education. Educational expansion 
is necessarily a long-range development. If school buildings can be erected 
overnight, instructors cannot be created so quickly. During the long period 
of educational development, it is essential that effective use be made of 
available facilities and teachers. This requirement makes severe demands 
on the procedures for selecting and placing the trainees. 

One example of the export of American know-how came recently when 
the United States Agency for International Development initiated a pro- 
gram to adapt modern selection methods to the needs of west Africa. The 
American Institutes for Research was given the job of conducting a study 
to assess the feasibility of devising and implementing suitable screening 
techniques to be used by Nigeria and other countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa, 
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A first task was to find out why standard test procedures were so in- 
effective in Africa. It was discovered that African examinees, including 
English-speaking ones, were handicapped, not by absence of relevant skills, 
but by the complete strangeness of the test situation. It is easy to see that 
certain test items depend on cultural responses but less simple to perceive 
(trapped as we North Americans are by our own cultural background) that 
nearly every aspect of standard test administration is loaded with culturally 
biased assumptions about expected behavior. 

To create more suitable tests, some of these strange elements were 
eliminated, while some were replaced by equivalents valid in the African 
context; however, many could be neither replaced nor eliminated. The 
solution was to teach the test-taking procedure as a part of the normal ad- 
ministration. Special methods for training the examinees became an integral 
part of each test. The monograph by Schwarz [34] which reports the results 
of this feasibility study shows the tremendous contribution which these 
newly devised instruments can make toward solving the manpower problems 
in the west African setting. 

As a result of these findings, the study was greatly enlarged. A team of 
psychologists spent many months in Africa expanding the battery, develop- 
ing large-sample norms, and demonstrating the validity in a wide variety 
of selection situations. The final battery contained twenty-one aptitude 
tests, various composites being devoted to technical, clerical, scientific, and 
semiskilled trades and to academic selection. It seems clear that develop- 
ments such as this will be expanded to provide selection solutions to similar 
problems in many parts of the world. United States assistance of this kind 
represents a relatively small-scale financial investment with both immediate 
and long-range payoft in terms of increased effective utilization of personnel. 
Professionally, these and similar studies illustrate once again that psychology 
is rapidly expanding its influence for international betterment. 


Other Developments in the International Area. It seems certain that the 
personnel psychologist will become involved in several other activities 
related to our country's increased role in international affairs. Let us men- 
tion three of these briefly as illustrations. 

First, psychologists will be concerned with the training and education 
of foreign psychologists and personnel technicians to maintain and improve 
the programs which we install. Second, we will become increasingly con- 
cerned with the selection of Americans for nonmilitary overseas service. 
Psychologists, some on loan from industry, have been deeply involved in 
the selection and training of Peace Corps volunteers, and this will continue. 
Many United States industries have long been active in selecting personnel 
from their organizations to work in overseas installations; this will increase 
in scope as more and more companies enter the foreign market. Third, 
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personnel psychologists whose major interests are in selection, training, 
leadership, human factors, and safety will find in the international field a 
new arena which presents challenging problems in adapting well-tested 
procedures to new cultural settings. 


Criterion Development. Our technical capacity to construct adequate and 
representative criterion measures has outdistanced our actual development 
of such measures, There are probably two reasons for this. First, it was 
much simpler to take the readily available criterion than to construct a 
better one. This, we predict, will remain true. Second, the easily obtained 
measure usually turned out to be predictable, and the apparent success 
was salable. There is reason to believe that this will not remain true. 
As we tackle more complex jobs where the critical behavior is less visible 
(the executive, the Peace Corps volunteer, the research scientist), our easy 
criteria will probably be both less predictable and less convincing. We 
will therefore invest a more appropriate share of our energy in developing 
criteria which are both predictable and convincing. And there should be 
new thinking about criteria at the level of theory. 


Development of Nonintellective Measures. The early development and 
subsequent wide acceptance of psychological tests were concerned almost 
exclusively with general ability. Naturally enough, further development 
centered on the structuring and refining of this area, Pioneering work by 
the factor analysts suggested that it would be useful to consider intelligence 
as composed of several independent abilities, such as verbal ability, number, 
space, etc. In the cognitive area as many as forty such dimensions are 
reasonably well established. Aside from the area of mental abilities, most 
of the progress evidenced has been in other ability or aptitude areas. Tests 
of mechanical aptitude, manual dexterity, clerical speed and accuracy, and 
the like have been a part of the Psychometrist’s kit for a considerable period 
of time, and are included in most effective industrial selection batteries. 
Our record in the areas of interest, personality, and motivation has been less 
impressive. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, developed in the early 
days of industrial Psychology, might be offered as an exception to the 
generalization. The blank has seen extensive and careful use for around 
forty years, and a number of relationships are well established. Even here, 
however, the blank is of demonstrated usefulness as a selective device in only 
a few occupations, the best known of which is life insurance salesman. 
While personality inventories have occasionally demonstrated apparent 
validity in job prediction, there is a dearth of cross-validated positive results. 
A tremendous amount of work in this field is current, and we can con- 
fidently expect its continuation: It is evident that the ultimate validities 
probable from tests of ability are not significantly greater than those already 
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obtained; validities have indeed leveled off. Improvement is probable only 
by extending our range of predictors. 


Emphasis on Higher-level Personnel. Within industry, most of our early 
progress in selection was with jobs in the semiskilled to skilled levels. For 
higher-level jobs, the task was left primarily to educational institutions. 
The presence of a college degree was sufficient to warrant favorable prog- 
nosis, Within the executive framework, selection occurred internally via 
promotion, a survival-of-the-fittest approach which appeared adequate. 
The factor responsible for change was the increased complexity of the jobs. 
As technology grew, specialization became commonplace. An engineering 
graduate might be capable of excelling in one job but of doing only mediocre 
or failing work in another. For the executive, the range of knowledge and 
experience demanded by the job could not be gained casually but needed 
to be planned. This required that the potential executive be identified early 
in his career, Increasing effort may be expected in the area of executive and 
professional selection, with added attention given to the problem of choosing 
leaders who must be responsive to many publics. 


The Matching of Persons and Jobs. Personnel strategies have traditionally 
taken one of two directions. Attention has been given either to the design 
of the job so that any or almost any person could handle it or to the 
selection of persons to fit an already defined job. The former has been 
the approach of engineering psychology, the latter of personnel selection. 
There is increasing realization that these strategies need not be either—or; 
one may consider both the job and the person simultaneously and investigate 
strategies that involve both selection of persons and adaptation of jobs. 
The strategy might be extended beyond the concept of "job" as usually 
defined and might consider the interaction of the person and the complex 
social milieu, or climate, of the working situation. Thus the work now being 
developed on the measurement and analysis of organizational climate will 
eventually influence, and may improve, the process of personnel selection. 

The long-range researches now under way on the identification of leader- 
ship and of talent, on evaluation studies in career development, and on the 
immensity of the problems related to training and retraining bid fair to con- 
firm the prediction that personnel selection will continue as a major area 
in the applications of psychology in industry. But in a technological world 
rocking with change we must also be ready to predict the selection problems 
for the managerial and worker skills that will be needed in the decade ahead, 
bearing in mind that organizations may be restricted in selection by govern- 
ment regulations. It may well be that selection procedures will become 
more related to problems of trainability. And, the selection of college stu- 
dents may well be modified as society changes its values. 
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Chapter 


Training in Industry 


Robert Glaser and Jerry Short 


A major goal of industry is to get a job done in the best possible way. 
As used in this chapter, the word “job” refers to the activities of identifiable 
groups of people within an organization, such as salesmen, vice-presidents, 
pilots, computer technicians, and assistant clerks. One way to ensure that 
these jobs are done well is to use the personnel selection process described 
in the preceding chapter in order to choose the best men and women for 
each job, Unfortunately, there is a practical problem with this solution: 
frequently there are not enough “best men” to meet the demands of an 
organization. In fact, in fields where there is rapid growth in scientific and 
technological knowledge, the manpower pool of qualified applicants secking 
Positions in industry actually decreases from year to year. 

However, even if there were enough “best men” to meet the demand, 
the use of the selection process alone would still not ensure effective job 
performance. This is because an individual’s educational experience seldom 
Prepares him to function effectively in a particular industrial job. For the 
most part, the educational experiences of high school and college prepare 
a person to learn a job, but this education does not prepare him to actually 
perform it. Even the “best man” must be trained to carry out a company’s 
unique operations and to function effectively within its organizational 
structure. 


DEMANDS FOR TRAINING 


Advances in science and technology create demands for training in industry. 
With each advance, industrial processes which were once effective and 
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competitive suddenly become obsolete and costly. Therefore, in order to 
compete, a company has to develop a continuing training program to help 
its employees understand new concepts and apply new technological inno- 
vations. For example, the electronics industry, from its infancy in the 
1920s until the mid-1950s, used electron tubes as the basic building block 
for circuits in radio, television, and communications equipment. Conse- 
quently, electronic training programs emphasized theories useful in under- 
standing the operation of electron tubes. In the last decade, the transistor 
has replaced the electron tube in many electronic circuits because it is 
smaller and more reliable. This has required not only changes in hardware 
and production procedures, but also changes in training, because employees 
now need to know new theories in order to understand the design, operation, 
and maintenance of transistorized circuits. On the horizon are new advances, 
such as the laser beam, which could again revolutionize the electronics 
industry and require another extensive redesign of electronics training. 
There is no apparent end to the scientific and technological advances 
that establish new requirements for industrial training. One other example 
should suffice. Each major technological advance in computer design 
produces a new generation of computers with new capability and power. 
Each new generation of computers creates a new demand for training 
within all levels of the organization which uses the computer. At the lower 
levels, operators must learn to prepare data for input to the computer. 
At a somewhat higher level, programmers must learn to design new types 


of programs to control the computer and direct its operation. At still 


higher levels, managers must learn to use the computer to increase the 
productivity and responsiveness of their departments. At the top level, 
executives must learn to use the output of the computer to aid them in 
making decisions about optimum courses of action for investment and 
organizational growth. 

"There is still another reason why industry has accepted the responsibility 
of training employees to perform jobs effectively. Competing companies 
usually offer similar products and services. From the customer's point of 
view, the critical difference between these companies is often the quality of 
their employees rather than the quality of their products. For example, why 
should a customer choose one bank in preference to another? The two banks 
ot differ in the facilities they offer. More likely, they differ in 
interest, knowledge, and efficiency of the personnel they 
lities can be learned, a training program 
c which differentiates one 


probably do n 
the courtesy, 
employ. To the extent that these qua 
often becomes the distinguishing characteristi 
company from its competitors. 

With the passing of the Manpower Development and Training Act by 
Congress in the early sixties, interest in industrial training has expanded 


further [20]. Today, many companies offer not only training in job skills, 
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but also training in basic educational skills such as reading and mathematics 
[8, 39]. Apparently, many potential employees fail to learn these skills in 
school. Since the skills are required for most good jobs, some companies 
offer training programs which parallel the regular school curriculum and 
thus give employees who have failed or dropped out of school the oppor- 
tunity to learn basic educational skills and earn high school equivalency 
diplomas. 


The Range of Training. Today there is hardly an area of human learning 
which is not taught in industry. Although the students are all adults, the 
range of educational offerings extends down to basic skills usually associated 
with the elementary grades and up to university-level courses both in tech- 
nical areas and in areas such as humanities, philosophy, and psychology. 
Any listing of courses can only be illustrative, but it would not be unusual 
to find employees in industry involved in learning to do such things as these: 


* To read simple instructions and follow written directions. 

* To sell the products and services their companies offer, such as life 
insurance, heavy machinery, computer services, soap, etc. 

* To test, maintain, and repair products and equipment. 

* To make business decisions about their company's investments and its 
actions in the marketplace. 

* To supervise employees in accordance with a particular management 
philosophy. 

* To establish long-term organizational goals in relation to national prob- 
lems such as hunger, education, poverty, and pollution. 

* To mature intellectually and emotionally as individuals, and to develop 
insight about themselves and their relationships with other people. 


Industrial courses differ not only in subject matter but in many other ways. 
Some courses require less than an hour to administer; others, such as 
apprentice programs and executive management courses, may require 
months or years. Courses also differ in format. “On-the-job training" 
usually consists of an experienced employee working with an inexperienced 
employee.in an informal one-to-one relationship. “Classroom training" 
usually suggests an instructor lecturing to a large group of employees. 
"Seminar training" involves a small group of employees with a group leader. 
“Programmed instruction" provides for individualized learning on an organi- 
zation-wide basis. 

Any form of industrial training may make use of motion pictures, tele- 
Vision, tape recorders, teaching machines, and other devices. In many 
critical areas, training may be conducted in simulators designed to simulate 
the eperation of some complex man-machine system such as a space ship, 
à jet aircraft, or an undersea laboratory. The simulator provides a realistic 
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training environment which is less expensive than the real thing and safer 
for the student in case he makes errors. (An aircraft simulator will tell a 
student pilot when he has made a mistake, rather than crash him into a 
runway.) 

In this chapter, we will not consider industrial training in terms of 
specific subject matter areas or particular forms of instruction. Rather, we 
will consider industrial training as à process of training development and 
implementation. This is a general process which can be used to develop 
training in any subject matter area and any instructional format. We will 
talk about training as the operation of a system which has certain identifiable 
components and which results in an identifiable product; namely, a trained 
individual who can function effectively in a business or industrial environ- ' 
ment. Of course, the general principles covered here relate also to training 
in most organizations. 


A TRAINING-DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM ^ 


In the past, training development in industry was often limited to two steps: 
the preparation of a course outline, and the offering of the course. More 
recently, training development ‘has been viewed as a system of many more 
interrelated and dependent phases. Several different versions of training- 
development systems have been proposed [22, 50, 58] and, although these 
differ in detail, there is general agreement about their major characteristics. 
Figure 14.1 illustrates such a system. 


Phase 1: The Job Study. The terms “task analysis," “job description,” and 
“job design” have all been used to describe the first phase of training de- 
velopment. The purpose of this phase is to study the job for which training 
has been proposed and to answer questions such as these: What organiza- 
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Figure 14.1 The phases of a training-development system showing the activities 
that a training specialist would perform in developing training materials. 
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tional goals are met by the job? Could these goals be met in a better way? 
Is the job needed in order to meet these goals? Can the job be redesigned 
to make it more useful, or easier to learn and perform? What activities will 
employees be required to perform in this particular job? 


Phase 2: Training Objectives. The aim of phase 2 is to specify the objectives 
of training. These objectives are developed from the information collected 
in phase 1 and are written to describe the knowledge and skill that a student 
must acquire in order to be effective on the job. Later in this chapter, we 
will consider ways of stating objectives so that they are useful to both 
students and instructors. à 


Phase 3: Criterion Measures. Criterion measures are the quality standards 
of the training-development system. They are the measures of the input and 
output of the system. If training is successful, a student should be able to 
do something after training which he could not do before. He may have 
learned to perform a simple procedural task such as operating a new 
calculator, or he may have learned to perform a relatively complex decision- 
making process such as determining when to produce and market the cal- 
culator. He may even have learned the interpersonal and social skills 
involved in selling the calculator to a customer. Criterion measures are 
needed to evaluate these changes in student behavior. They provide an 
objective way of observing the student before and after training. 

Two general classes of criterion measures can be distinguished: (1) input 
measures of entering behavior and (2) output measures of course mastery 
and job performance. Input criterion measures are used before training to 
measure a student’s entering behavior and determine whether he has the 
prerequisites for a course. Output criterion measures are used after training 
to determine whether a student has mastered the objectives of the course 
and whether he can perform his job effectively, Output criterion measures 
are also used to demonstrate the success (or failure) of a course and its 
value to a company. 

In training, as in personnel selection, there are many different kinds of 
criterion measures. Many of these are paper-and-pencil tests. Other kinds of 
criterion measures require students to perform joblike activities in simulated 
environments such as role-playing situations and performance simulators. 
Some of the most useful kinds of output criterion measures are collected 
after a student completes training and works on the job for a while. These 
include measures of effective job performance such as salary increases, pro- 
motions, sales volume, and supervisory evaluations. 


Phase 4: Instructional Procedures. In a training-development system such 
as the one described here, the instructional procedures and the course itself 
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are prepared only after the training objectives and the criterion measures are 
completed. In this fourth phase, two aspects of training are considered: 
instruction and motivation. There is an attempt to design instructional 
strategies which will teach effectively and efficiently. There is also an attempt 
to design a learning environment which will encourage students to partici- 
pate in training and to continue to perform effectively after training in their 
job assignments. These two aspects of the training-development system are 
considered in much more detail in the final section of this chapter. 


Phase 5: Tryout and Revision Cycles. The aim of phase 5 is to provide a 
systematic procedure for improving training. In each tryout, the input cri- 
terion measures and the training materials are administered to representative 
students. After training, the output criterion measures are administered. 
The students’ performance in training and on the criterion measures are 
analyzed and used to guide revision of the instructional materials. Another 
tryout, this time of the revised materials, is conducted, criterion data are 
collected again, and further revisions are made. This process continues 
until the course produces the desired level of proficiency within reasonable 
training time. 

A major advantage of such a training-development system is that it 
allows an organization to make revisions in its training materials and, there- 
fore, improve the effectiveness of training. It is difficult to improve training 
without this type of systematic approach. A study by Rothkopf [46] illus- 
trates that even experts cannot simply look at training materials and evaluate 
them effectively. Rothkopf had twelve trainers examine different versions 
of a set of training materials and evaluate them. When he compared the 
trainers’ evaluations of the materials with the actual effectiveness of the 
materials (as determined in tryouts by students), he found that the experts 
were usually wrong. The materials which they thought were most effective 
were actually the least effective. 

The discussion above has described the main flow of a training-develop- 
ment system, but the system has many feedback loops and subsidiary in- 
puts, In operation, the system is more complex than Figure 14.1 indicates 
because of the interactions between phases. For example, a student in the 
tryout phase (phase 5) may discover a new way of doing a job which is 
simpler and more effective than the traditional way. This would affect the 
design of the job itself and alter the original findings of phase 1. Redesign- 
ing the job would change both the objectives specified in phase 2 and the 
criterion measures designed in phase 3, as well as the instructional materials 
prepared in phase 4, As Glaser [22] has noted, “The information obtained 
in each phase supplies data which are useful for monitoring and correcting 
the output of the preceding phase; for example, measurement of the kind of 
performance achieved can provide information for redesign of instructional 
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procedures, and information on instructional procedures can interact with 
the characteristics of the entering behavior.” 


THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT IN THE TRAINING SYSTEM 


In the preceding section of this chapter we discussed a system for develop- 
ing training. In this section, we will look at the operation of the training 
system from the student’s point of view. This is shown in Figure 14.2. 

The first thing that happens to a student after he is assigned to training 
is that he takes a test, the input criterion measure of entering behavior. The 
student's performance on this test can indicate that he has the prerequisite 
skills required for the course or, on the other hand, that he needs to take 
remedial training before he enters the course. 

When the student demonstrates that he can perform the required entering 
behaviors, he takes another test, the output criterion measure for the course. 
If he performs well on this test, he should be able to skip the entire course 
since he has demonstrated he has already mastered the course objectives. A 
more likely outcome is that his performance on the output criterion measure 
will be quite variable. Thus, he may be able to skip some sections of the 
course and study only those sections which he does not know. An alternate 
procedure is to have the student work the complete course on an individu- 
alized basis, This allows him to adjust his work rate to the difficulty of the 
materials, going faster when he works familiar material and slowing down 
when he comes to unfamiliar material. When the student completes the 
training materials, he takes the output criterion test again. If his performance 
is good, he goes directly to his new job. If it is not, he goes back to the 
relevant materials and makes up his deficiencies. When he has successfully 
met the required output standards of performance, he is assigned to his new 
job. After that, his on-the-job performance will be evaluated periodically 
and he will be given additional training as needed. 


A CASE STUDY OF A TRAINING-DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 


Practical applications of training-development systems have been described 
by Markle for developing films for teaching industrial first-aid [36]; by 
Flanagan for a complete primary and secondary education program [15]; 
and by Ofiesh for many industrial and military jobs [42]. In general, these 
studies have indicated that the use of training-development systems can 
produce training programs with these desirable characteristics: (1) the 
Objectives of training are highly relevant to the requirements of the job, 
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(2) most students achieve uniformly high levels of proficiency on output 
criterion measures, (3) student attitude toward training is favorable, and 
(4) the time required for training is often reduced. The case study described 
in this section will illustrate how a training-development system produces 
these effects by the sequence and interaction of the five phases of training 
development. 

The study was conducted for the Long Lines Department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company by the American Institutes for Re- 
search in the Behavioral Sciences and is described in a series of reports by 
Short and Sands [54] and Short (51, 52]. At the time of the study, the Long 
Lines Department of A.T.&.T. employed about 13,000 men in 40 jobs re- 
lated to the operation and maintenance of long-distance communication 
circuits and equipment. Most new employees received nine weeks of elec- 
tronics training during their first two years on the job. There was some feel- 
ing among supervisors and managers that this training was not highly 
relevant to the employees’ actual job performance. Because of this feeling 
and because of a desire to improve the quality of training generally, a proj- 
ect was initiated to develop a new training course to replace the old one. 


Phase 1: Job Study. The project began with a job study. Its aim was to 
identify the activities that experienced employees performed on the job and 
from this to infer what new employees needed to know. The job study was 
carried out by having training specialists observe and interview experienced 
employees at work. Over 1,600 observations of this type were made of 
employees in all 40 of the jobs related to long-distance communications. 
Each of the observed activities was analyzed in four ways: (1) the con- 
ditions that led the employee to start a particular activity at a particular time, 
(2) the actions the employee performed and the decisions that he made, (3) 
the equipment he used, and (4) the feedback he received from his work that 
indicated to him when he had completed an activity. The activities were 
Classified in a number of subcategories within each of these four areas. 
Figure 14.3 shows the subcategories in which the “action” part of an 
activity was classified. By classifying the activities in this way, it was possible 
to identify how frequently an activity was performed in all 40 jobs. Those 
activities which were performed most frequently in most jobs were selected 
as being relevant for the new course. 

Another type of job-study procedure was used to identify those job 
activities which were important but seldom performed, such as emergency 
procedures, that made the difference between doing a job very efficiently 
and doing it routinely. The Critical Incident Technique developed by Flana- 
Ban [14] was used for this part of the job study, About 100 supervisors 
Were asked to report critical incidents in which an employee had been very 
effective or very ineffective in accomplishing some job activities. Here is 
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an example of the questions asked in the critical incident study and one 
supervisor's answers. 


Type of incident: Ineffective. 
1 What were the circumstances that led up to the incident? 
A long-distance circuit was out of order because of cable trouble in another city. 
2 What did the employee do that was critical? 
He did not check with the repairman in the other city to find out if the trouble 
was being repaired. 
3 Why were his actions especially ineffective in providing communications 
services? 
The circuit was out of operation much longer than necessary. 
4 Under these circumstances, what would the usual performance be? 
The employee should have made hourly checks with the repairman in the other 
city to find out what progress was being made in correcting the trouble. 


More than 1,700 critical incidents of this type were collected, classified, 
and compared to the activities observed in the earlier part of the job study. 
Tn general, an analysis of the critical incidents confirmed the training re- 
quirements identified in the observational study. However, a number of 
critical mistakes were identified, and methods for avoiding these were added 
to the requirements of the new course. 


Phase 2: Training Objectives. The next step was the development of training 
objectives for the job activities identified in phase 1. For example, one 
activity involved the use of a test set which measured electrical power in 
decibel units. The problem in developing relevant objectives was to estimate 
what a new employee needed to know in order to operate the test set. It was 
obvious that he must know how to connect the test set, adjust it, and read 
its meters, But did he need to know theoretical concepts such as the prin- 
ciples of electrical power and the decibel scale of measurement? Or did he 
need to know even more basic concepts such as theories of atomic structure 
and procedures for constructing ratio scales of measurement? Perhaps it 
would be sufficient to teach him simply to recognize when the test set in- 
dicated a trouble-free condition and when it indicated a trouble condition. 
There was no easy procedure to follow in making these decisions about the 
relationship between a job activity and the training objectives related to the 
activity. The guideline used was to include only the simplest theory in the 
objectives at first and to elaborate the theory if tryouts of the course in- 
dicated this was necessary. 

Groups of technical experts wrote the objectives. They had difficulty in 
writing objectives which were specific and precise yet which did not distort 
the complexity of the concepts and skills they were attempting to describe. 
Here are two examples of objectives as the experts first stated them and as 
they were eventually developed in more specific behavioral terms: 
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As First Mentioned by Experts Final Version 

1 A student should understand what a When a student is asked to define a cus- 
"customer's loop" is. tomer’s loop, he can state that it is any 


facility between a customer and the 
local central office. 


2 The student should be able to work When a student is given a correctly con- 
with transmission-measuring test sets. nected transmission-measuring test set, 
he can determine if the test readings are 

within tolerance or out of tolerance. 


At the end of phase 2, a set of training objectives had been prepared for the 
new course which were radically different from the objectives of the old 
course, This is one of the main advantages of a systems approach to develop- 
ing training. By beginning with the job itself, it is usually possible to identify 
a set of training objectives which will accurately reflect the requirements of 
the job. 


Phase 3: Criterion Measures. The company’s employment tests were as- 
sumed to be adequate input criterion measures of entering behavior. If a 
new man was employed, this was taken as sufficient evidence that he had 
the required entering behaviors for the course. A number of different output 
criterion measures were designed by converting the training objectives into 
test items and test situations. Some criterion measures required students to 
operate test sets and locate typical circuit failures. Other tests simulated 
these operations. The criterion test items and situations were grouped into 
fifty tests that could be administered before and after each instructional unit. 
Alternate forms of these test items were combined into three major review 
tests and a comprehensive end-of-course test. 

At this point in the project, there were two end-of-course tests. One 
was the test used with the old course, The other was the new end-of-course 
criterion test derived from the new set of training objectives. By using these 
two tests, it was possible to compare the objectives of the old and new 
courses empirically and determine whether the new objectives were really 
more relevant to the job than the old ones. The two tests were administered 
to three groups of employees who differed greatly in experience and skill. 
The test results are shown in Table 4, All the employees, regardless of ex- 
perience and training, performed at the same low level of proficiency on 
the old end-of-course test. In contrast, the skilled employees did much better 
than the unskilled employees on the new end-of-course test. These results 
indicated that the new objectives were more relevant to the real needs of 
skilled employees, since their performance on the new test reflected their 
skill level. Similarly, their poor performance on the old test indicated that 
the old objectives were virtually unrelated to skilled job performance. 

This comparison of the old and new objectives confirmed what the job 
study had indicated; namely, that an effective training course should be 
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Table 4/Mean Test Scores on the End-of-Course Test for the Old Course and 
the New One 
At this time, none of the employees had taken the new course (since it was 
not yet written) . Almost all the employees in group 3 had taken the old course. 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
New, unskilled Employees with six Experienced em- 
employees months on-the-job ployees chosen by 
experience supervisors as 
being highly skilled 
Old end-of-course test — 4696 — 460 52% 
New end-of-course test 5096 59% 7796 


based on the new set of objectives. Now that the objectives had been identi- 
fied, validated, and converted to criterion measures, the next step was the 
development of the training materials themselves. 


Phase 4: Instructional Procedures. The course materials were developed 
following a procedure which Klaus [33] has called “the gradual automation 
of instruction." The plan was to prepare conventional lecture materials for 
the first tryout and evaluate the effectiveness of each lesson, and the course 
às a whole, by administering the criterion tests to the students in the tryout. 
The next step in the plan was to convert the lecture materials into self- 
instructional lessons by using tape recordings and programmed texts so that 
each student in subsequent tryouts could work the course at his own indi- 
vidual rate and complete the course at his own speed. In all, four tryouts 
were planned in order to achieve the desired level of training effectiveness 
within a reasonable training time. 

For the first version of the course, lecture outlines and student notebooks 
were prepared for each lesson. This was done by selecting the instructional 
strategy, from those described in the final part of this chapter, which was 
best suited for the types of behaviors specified in the objectives of each 
lesson. The main purpose of the first tryout was to collect data for revising 
and improving the course. Eight students took part in the tryout and com- 
pleted the course as a group working at a group pace set by the instructor. 
After each lesson, a criterion test was administered to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the lesson. Later, the review tests and the end-of-course test were 
administered to determine the effectiveness of the course as a whole. 

The data collected in the first tryout were used to guide the preparation 
of the self-instructional materials in the second version of the course. The 
lectures were either tape-recorded or printed in the student notebooks. In 
tryout 2, each student had his own tape recorder and his own set of tapes 
which allowed him to listen to a lecture whenever he wanted to and replay the 
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lecture as often as he liked. Several laboratory simulator exercises were also 
designed to allow students to teach themselves to operate test equipment and 
to troubleshoot electronic components and circuits. Criterion tests were 
administered individually since students finished the lessons at different 
times. If a student scored below 80 percent he reviewed the lesson and took 
the test again. After each test, the instructor talked to the student about his 
progress and answered any questions he might have. When a student had 
successfully finished all the lessons and tests in the course, he went directly 
to his job assignment without waiting for the other students to complete 
the course. The data collected from the second tryout of the course were 
used to revise the course again, and this revised version was evaluated in 
a third tryout with sixteen students. Another revision and another tryout, 
with fifty students, completed the process of course development. 


Phase 5: Tryout and Revision. The tryout and revision process was actually 
an integral part of the development of the instructional materials. Four 
tryouts and revisions were required to bring the course to the desired level 
of effectiveness and efficiency. The results of each tryout are shown in 
Table 5. Criterion test performance improved as the course was revised. 
However, the most significant improvement was in the training time required 
for students to complete the course. Successive revisions cut training time in 
half, In tryout 1 all students remained in the course for twenty days. In the 
other tryouts, different students finished the course at quite different times, 
indicating that the self-instructional version of the course accommodated a 
wide range of work rates. In the final tryout, more than half of the students 
completed the course in nine days or less. However, the slowest student re- 
quired eighteen days while the fastest student required only five days. Al- 
though this represents a 300 percent difference in work rates, both the fastest 
and slowest student scored above 90 percent on the output criterion tests. 
Throughout the tryout and revision process, additional data were collected 
on other output criterion measures. Student performance on the end-of- 
lesson tests rose consistently with each course revision. This was indicated 


Table 5/Training Time and Median Test Scores for the Four Versions of the 
New Course 


Intermediate 


Number Median H 

of Training Criterion Tests End-of-Course 

Students Time, Days 1 2 3 Criterion Test 
Tryout 1 8 20 92% 95% 99% 80% 
Tryout 2 8 13 93% 98% 98% 91% 
Tryout 3 16 9 95% 96% 98% 92% 


Tryout 4 50 9 96% 94% 98% 92% 
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by the number of lesson tests with scores above 90 percent which increased 
in each tryout from 77 percent to 89, 91, and 92. Thus in the final tryout, 
over 90 percent of the students received above 90 percent on the fifty lesson 
tests. Output criterion measures of subsequent on-the-job performance were 
also collected from supervisors, who reported critical incidents about gradu- 
ates of the course. For graduates of the first tryout, 60 percent of the 
reported incidents were effective, 40 percent ineffective. For graduates of 
tryouts 2 and 3, the percent of effective incidents reported by supervisors 
increased slightly to 65 percent and 70 percent. 

A comparison of the old course with the new one illustrates some of the 
potential benefits of a training-development system. The most apparent bene- 
fit was the reduction in training time from nine weeks to nine days and the 
resulting savings in training costs. Tryout 1 took only 40 percent of the 
training time required by the old course. The most important factors con- 
tributing to this improvement in training efficiency were the job study and 
the statement of precise training objectives. By identifying what actually 
needed to be taught, it was possible to save 60 percent of the training time. 

Version 2 of the course produced another improvement in training 
efficiency as the median training time dropped from twenty days to thirteen 
days. Tryout 2 took only 29 percent of the time required by the old course. 
The main revision between tryouts 1 and 2 was related to the training en- 
vironment. For tryout 2, the course administration was engineered to pro- 
vide an optimum environment for learning. Sélf-pacing was introduced so 
that students could proceed as fast as they wanted. However, speed without 
learning was prevented by using success on frequent criterion tests to deter- 
mine whether a student could proceed to the next lesson. In general, the 
training environment was engineered so that all available rewards were 
contingent on a student's successful completion of a lesson. These rewards 
included immediate knowledge of results on criterion tests, planned interac- 
tions between student and instructor, and permission to move ahead to the 
next lesson in the course. The median training time was further reduced 
from thirteen days to nine days in tryouts 3 and 4. In its final form, the new 
course required only 20 percent of the time required for the old course. 
Since the training environments for tryouts 2, 3, and 4 were essentially the 
same, the further improvement was probably caused by improvement in 
training strategies which eliminated the difficulties students encountered in 
earlier versions of the course. 


TRAINING-DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS 


This chapter is organized so that the same topics are discussed at three 
different levels of detail and complexity. First, there was a brief overview of 
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a training-development system. Then, there was a case study describing the 
development of an industrial training course which was designed using a 
systems approach. In the sections that follow, some of the phases of training 
development will be discussed in more detail by emphasizing the variety of 
procedures to be followed and the range of decisions to be made in order 
to develop effective training materials. We have used this organization to 
give the reader an overview of a complete training-development system 
before presenting more detailed discussions of the individual phases of the 
system. 


THE JOB STUDY 


Some ways of doing things are better than others, and certain ways in 
which people behave lead to more successful accomplishments than do other 
ways. In specifying the objectives of a training program, these behaviors 
must be identified. The ease with which they can be identified is, to a 
large extent, related to the ease with which they can be observed, This ease 
of observation is further related to the complexity of the behavior involved. 
Consider, for example, the differences between a training program for 
typists and a training program for first-line supervisors. The specific be- 
haviors and skills of a proficient typist are relatively easy to define in terms 
of typing speed, accuracy, correct letter form, and neatness. Specification of 
a similar set of defining characteristics of supervisory proficiency in a par- 
ticular organization is obviously more difficult, as we shall see in Chapter 
15. Even more complex is the definition of the behaviors of good company 


executives. 


Job Analyses. Although the specification of training objectives for certain 
jobs is difficult, techniques for carrying out systematic job analyses can. 
provide a tool for accomplishing this task. With specific reference to train- 
ing, the essential aim of job analysis is to specify the ultimate and immediate 
objectives of the training program. More directly, the aim is to specify the 
knowledges and skills which constitute the behavior to be displayed by an 
individual at the end of a course of training. It is unsatisfactory to say that 
an individual is being trained so that at some time in the future he will be 
able to become an executive or an experienced technician. The subobjec- 
tives, or subgoals, of immediate training that are related to long-term and 
eventual job proficiency should be specified in detail as far as possible. To 
the extent that the end-product behaviors are known, they should be stated 
so that there are definite behaviors by which trainees and instructors can 
recognize the attainment of increasing competence. To the extent that we 
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do not or cannot specify these behaviors, we must guess about the content 
of a training program. 


Describing a Job. A crucial problem is how to describe a job in a detailed 
manner which is meaningful for training. Many of the job-analysis schemes 
now in use in industry and elsewhere are not satisfactory for this purpose. 
One type of job-analysis procedure directly infers underlying abilities from 
observation of the job. According to this method, jobs are described in terms 
of abilities, such as numerical facility, verbal fluency, color vision, or ability 
to recall details. These terms, however, are ambiguous and are subject to 
different interpretations from job to job. For example, the presence of 
colored signals may not mean that color vision is involved. One should 
observe whether the operator must respond to the presence of a light regard- 
less of its color or whether he must discriminate between different colored 
signals. More precise specification of the kinds of discriminations an in- 
dividual has to make among numerical, verbal, or other visual signals can 
help pinpoint the skills which must be learned. Another method of job 
description comes from time-and-motion studies which employ physical 
descriptions of movement such as “moves lever forward,” “loads vehicle,” 
“empties vehicle,” and so forth. This kind of description is convenient to use 
and is unambiguous. However, it provides no indication of the behavior 
involved in initiating or terminating the movement. Moving a lever to shift 
gears in a truck requires different kinds of discriminations from those in- 
volved in moving a lever to start a production line rolling. 

The training specialist requires a set of descriptive categories of job 
activities which can be related to different types of learning. For certain 
kinds of tasks, such categories as the following have been suggested [17]. 

Identifying. Examples are pointing to or locating objects and places, 
naming them, or identifying what goes with what, either physically or in 
words or symbols. This category includes much of what is meant by learning 
“facts.” 

Knowing Principles and Relationships. This means understanding a state- 
ment or relationship, as shown by being able to state, illustrate, and recog- 
nize its implications. Often this is a statement that tells how a cause produces 
an effect or how a result can be predicted from several component factors. 
It may involve knowing arbitrary rules of contingent procedure; e.g., if such 
and such is observed, do thus and so. 

Performing Skilled Perceptual-motor Acts. These may be quite simple. 
(using basic hand tools) or quite difficult (manipulating the controls of an 
airplane or performing a sensitive adjustment that requires precise timing). 
Often the simpler skills provide necessary steps in more complex tasks that 
require following lengthy procedures. 

Following Procedures. This category involves knowing how to perform a 
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set of operations that must be carried out in a rather fixed sequence, such 
as conducting a standard laboratory test or making a well-defined type of 
calculation. 

Making Decisions or Choosing Courses of Action. This involves the ap- 
plication of conceptual rules or principles as a basis for making the kinds 
of decisions that are involved in diagnosing or interpreting complex situa- 
tions. Management decision processes, medical diagnosis, and analysis of 
electronic trouble conditions are examples of these types of job activities. 

Many other categories have been suggested for classifying job behaviors 
[38, 47]. Most of them provide ways of classifying three aspects of the job 
environment: (1) the conditions or stimuli to which the employee must 
respond, (2) the actions or responses he must make, and (3) the results 
or outcomes of his actions. 


Sources of Information for Job Studies. If training is being prepared for 
existing jobs, in contrast to jobs still in the planning stage, information may 
be collected from many sources [38, 47]. Some of these are existing refer- 
ences and handbooks, human engineering reports, direct observation of 
experienced employees at work, special questionnaires and activity check- 
lists completed by employees and supervisors, critical-incident reports, and 
interviews of employees. However, some of the most interesting industrial 
training programs are prepared for jobs which do not exist at the time train- 
ing development is begun. For example, astronauts must be trained before 
spaceships are completed and salesmen must be ready to sell a new product 
before it is available. In these situations, it is impossible to conduct a job 
study by observing or collecting data about the activities of experienced 
employees because no one has ever performed these jobs before. Often it is 
possible to generalize from an existing job to the new one and make logical 
adjustments in the required activities. In more complex situations, the best 
solution is probably to simulate the new job, or the complete system that 
it is a part of, and then observe performance requirements in the simulated 
setting. Gagné [18] has suggested that this simulation procedure can be 
used not only to obtain training requirements but also to improve the design 
and operation of the new system itself. 

Most industrial jobs require employees to think and make decisions. Al- 


though these behaviors are not easily observed, they often represent the 


most important activities of many jobs. How can a job analysis be performed 
d employees to 


for these activities? One procedure is to ask experience 
think aloud or write down the covert responses they make as they solve 
typical problems and make typical decisions. These data can be generalized 
as behavioral diagrams such as those described by Gilbert [19] which are 
equally applicable to motor activities and complex decision processes. An- 
other approach is to present experienced employees with a series of prob- 
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lems, which vary systematically in terms of input information, and observe 
their final decisions. The decision process is inferred by noting the relation- 
ship between various input variables and various types of decisions. Slovic 
[57] uses this process to determine decision processes that stockbrokers use 
in reaching decisions about whether to recommend a stock (see p. 34). 


Job Design and Job Aids. One additional outcome of a job study is often a 
recommendation about how a job can be restructured to make it easier to 
learn or more efficient to perform. This is usually done by considering the 
same factors of job design and man-machine relationships that are discussed 
in the chapter on human engineering. Even quite simple changes in equip- 
ment design, such as color coding and rearrangement of controls, can 
make a task much easier to learn and perform. A slightly different approach 
is to design job aids which simplify a job by providing ready references and 
guides for job procedures. A simple job aid would be a secretary’s list of 
frequently called telephone numbers taped to her desk near the phone. 
Having the list available allows her to perform one job activity without 
having to memorize ten or twenty numbers, A more complex type of job 
aid would be a form which would guide an engineer in calculations and 
problem solving. Job aids are particularly useful where complex procedures 
are performed infrequently (the income tax form is a job of this sort), 
and where there is little need for rapid or emergency performance. They can 
simplify the task of training greatly, since an employee can be taught to use 
the job aid rather than to perform a complex procedural task by memory. 


TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


In recent years, a great deal of emphasis has been placed on stating training 
objectives so that they clearly describe the behavior which a student will 
learn. Bloom’s [3] classification of types of educational objectives has been 
influential in this development, as has the self-instructional program which 
was designed by Mager [34] to teach training specialists to write behavioral 
objectives. There are a number of differences between most educational 
objectives and the type of behavioral objectives that have been recom- 
mended. The two examples below illustrate some of the differences. The 
objectives on the left are stated nonbehaviorally, and those on the right 
are rewritten as behavioral objectives. 


1 The student will understand Ohm’s law. When a student is given a drawing of a 
DC circuit containing batteries, lights, 
and parallel branches, he will be able 
to compute the resistance, voltage, and 
current at various points in the circuit. 
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2 The student will appreciate the basic When a student is given a case study in 
principles involved in the use of praise which an employee reports an emer- 
to supervise employees. gency or problem condition to his 


supervisor, he will describe how the 
supervisor should react to the em- 
ployee (1) immediately after the re- 
port and (2) when the emergency is 
over. 


These examples illustrate several differences between behavioral and non- 
behavioral objectives. Behavioral objectives are longer and more specific. 
They use action verbs such as “compute” and “describe” rather than more 
ambiguous words such as “understand” and “appreciate.” The behavioral 
objectives describe both a situation and the student's response to that 
situation. 

The entire training-development system depends on objectives which 
describe assessable behavior so that evaluation is possible to determine 
whether the objective has been taught. It is much more difficult, if not 
impossible, to evaluate the effectiveness of training if it is based on vague 
nonbehaviorally stated objectives, because there is no agreement about what 
a student should be able to do to, demonstrate he has mastered the objective. 
In the examples above, it is not clear whether the first objective means one, 
all, or none of the following: (1) the student can state Ohm’s law; (2) 
the student can solve problems based on Ohm’s law; (3) the student can 
use Ohm’s law to design a circuit; or (4) the student can use Ohm’s law to 
troubleshoot a circuit. Each of these is a different behavioral objective, 
and a course designed to teach one of them might not teach another. 
Therefore, it would be impossible to evaluate a course without knowing 
which objectives were to be taught. 

The problem of stating objectives to facilitate evaluation is often quite 
complex in some industrial training situations. For example, one of the most 
popular forms of training in industry is management training, and one 
of the forms of management training is the T-group method of sensitivity 
training, which will be described in the following chapter (see p. 438). 
A study by Nealey and Blood [41] emphasizes the need for conducting job 
studies and establishing specific behavioral objectives before management 
and supervisory training is developed. They found conflicting job require- 
ments for first-level and second-level nursing supervisors in a hospital. Effec- 
tive first-level (lower-level) supervisors were task oriented (concerned with 
getting their subordinates to do their job); effective second-level supervisors 
were relationship oriented (concerned with interpersonal relationships with 
their subordinates). Any single supervisory training program would have 
been inappropriate for one group of supervisors or the other. This suggests 
that supervision management is not a unitary job, but several jobs that 
differ depending on the level of the supervisor and the goal of his company. 
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Some type of job study is always needed to determine the proper objectives 
for supervisory training at different levels of supervision in different organi- 
zational settings. 


CRITERION MEASURES 


Personnel-selection programs rely heavily on criterion measures as explained 
in Chapter 13. Training systems depend on criterion measures to a similar 
extent. Input criterion measures are used to determine whether an employee 
has the prerequisite skills to profit from training. Output criterion measures 
are used to determine whether students have mastered the objectives of 
training and concurrently to evaluate the effectiveness of training itself. 


Input Criterion Measures of Entering Behavior, Personnel for a training 
program are selected by a variety of procedures consisting of such devices 
as tests, interview judgments, personal history, previous training and, in 
some cases, the whims of a supervisor or manager. Judgment based upon 
interview is an extensively used procedure, the effectiveness of which is not 
evaluated often enough. The more formal selection techniques, in compari- 
son with other aspects of a training program, have quite a detailed body of 
methodology and relatively well laid-out procedures, as was shown in the 
preceding chapter on personnel selection. However, some special considera- 
tions of these techniques for training will be mentioned here. 

Selection procedures and training methods are influenced by the adequacy 
of the manpower supply available. When there is a full manpower pool, 
more precise selection procedures can be employed in order to select the 
relatively small number of trainees with the desired qualifications. The pre- 
cision of selection procedures becomes increasingly important as larger 
numbers need to be selected or as the amount of available manpower grows 
smaller [61]. 

Input testing practice in industry is also related to the cost of training. 
If test scores are positively correlated with success in training and with 
subsequent job performance, then the selection of individuals with high 
test scores can decrease the average cost of training per satisfactory em- 
ployee. However, setting too Stringent a test score for acceptance into 
training may require the testing of a large number of applicants. Using 
such a procedure can increase testing costs so much that the combined cost 
for testing and training per satisfactory employee is higher than the average 
cost for training a group with a lower minimum test score. This is true 
because qualifying with a lower score would require fewer applicants from 
which selections could be made. In general, overall costs increase when 
very high test scores are demanded. Refined selection techniques are espe- 
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cially necessary if classification for input into a number of different training 
programs is required, Such a practice would take place, for example, if a 
large organization desired to select electrical engineers for placement in 
various company training programs leading to administrative, research, 
managerial, sales, or production careers [63]. 

Another aspect of input control is the determination of specific training 
needs, Training-needs tests can be of particular value for refresher courses 
and for on-the-job training courses to increase proficiency. On the basis of 
job-oriented knowledge and skill tests, individuals can be selected for re- 
fresher courses or advanced training. The main job of the training specialist 
in this connection is to develop a series of tests which can diagnose these 
training needs and assess levels of proficiency. Input for a training program 
often comes from the work force already employed in a company, and the 
problem becomes one of selection from this group. 

Individual Differences. Learning takes place on the foundation of existing 
behavior which a trainee brings to the learning situation, and trainees differ 
in this respect. An effective training specialist will carefully evaluate the 
initial behavior of his trainees, since this comprises the raw material with 
which he must work. He should be aware of differences that exist between 
individual trainees or groups of trainees. As far as possible, training prac- 
tices should allow for such considerations as differences in the initial ability 
of individuals to make certain required sensory discriminations, individual 
differences in the speed of learning, age differences which facilitate or retard 
learning, and the enhancing or hampering influences of the personality of 
a given instructor upon different individuals. 

Selection and training procedures cannot be considered as relatively 
independent problems. The manpower available can determine the extent 
and nature of a training program. Similarly the time and cost of training are 
influenced by the kind of personnel selected. Attention to the interaction 
between testing and training permits evaluation of the relative utility of each 
function. If only applicants of high ability are accepted for training, then 
training can be less costly and perhaps be continued to a high terminal level. 
If lower-ability applicants are accepted, a longer training period and appro- 
priate job reorganization may be required to reduce the need for high- 
ability personnel. 


Output Criterion Measures of Job Performance. Since the purpose of almost 
all industrial training is to improve job performance, an important measure 
of training effectiveness is the student’s future performance on the job. 
Almost all the measures described in Chapter 13 have been used to evaluate 


training: sales results, rate of production, supervisory ratings, peer ratings, 
critical incidents, and observations. For exam- 


promotions, salary increases, a S 
ple, a course designed to teach employees to use a technical library could 
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be evaluated by a job-performance criterion by observing the frequency 
with which graduates of the course ever use the library in their work. 
If few graduates of the course ever use the library, it would indicate 
that the course was not effective in achieving its objectives. However, these 
results would not indicate why the course was ineffective, Perhaps the 
training materials were poor, or perhaps employees do not use the library 
because they do not have time to do so or because it does not help them 
in their jobs. 

To our knowledge, few industrial training courses are evaluated in terms 
of the most relevant criterion: effective job performance. Perhaps the reason 
for this is that this type of evaluation takes too long or is too costly. Or 
perhaps an unambiguous measure of job performance cannot be found. In 
any event, although it is desirable to use this type of criterion, it seems 
to be used infrequently in practice. 

Measures of Simulated Job Performance. Most of the time, the training 
Specialist compromises his standards in choosing an output criterion measure. 
The best compromise is probably a criterion measure in which the job 
conditions are simulated and the student performs in these simulated condi- 
tions. The simulator may simulate a complex man-machine system such as 
a jet aircraft. Or the simulation may consist of a case study which describes 
some business problem which is representative of the problems that the 
student is expected to be able to deal with on the job. The student’s 
behavior is observed and measured in the simulated setting (see p. 220). 
Effective performance in the simulated environment is assumed to be pre- 
dictive of performance on the job. Here are two nonmechanical simulations 
that have been used in personnel selection by Bray and Grant [5] which 
could be used as criterion measures in evaluating training: 


1 In-Basket: Each individual is required to assume the position of a personnel 
manager in a manufacturing plant for one hour and a half. In this time, he must 
deal with internal and external correspondence which has accumulated since his 
predecessor was assigned to another position. For about 30 min., the participants 
are individually interviewed by an observer regarding the actions that they have 
taken and the reasons for their decisions. Characteristics rated are oral com- 
munications, planning and organizing, self-confidence, written communications, 
decision making, risk taking, and administrative ability. 

2 Manufacturing: Six participants are required to work together as a group 
and operate a manufacturing company in an effective manner. They are required 
to purchase material, manufacture à product, and sell it back to the market. 
Included in the exercise is a product forecast, specific prices for raw materials, 
and completed products which fluctuate during the exercise. The participants are 
not given assigned roles, Both verbal and physical activity are involved. Char- 
acteristics rated are aggressiveness, persuasiveness or selling ability, resistance to 
stress, energy level, interpersonal contact, administrative ability, and risk tak- 
ing. 
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There are several advantages in using a simulated criterion measure. First, 
as Gagné [18] has noted, it is possible to control the presentation of situa- 
tions and expose the student to situations which might not really occur until 
he has had years of experience on the job. For example, it is possible to 
simulate a fire in a jet engine and observe the student pilot’s response to 
this situation. Or it is possible to give new employees a pool of resources 
in simulated money and holdings and observe how they use it in a simulated 
business game. 

Simulation of a criterion measure is required when it is impossible to get 
a measure of actual job performance. The manned-space program is an 
example of a situation in which it is not possible to evaluate an astronaut's 
actual performance in a spaceship or on the moon until it is too late to do 
much about it. By using simulation, it is possible to get a reasonable estimate 
of the student's proficiency and the effectiveness of his training. Another 
advantage of simulated criterion measures is that they can be collected 
quickly. In contrast, job-performance measures are so delayed that often 
they are not useful as data for evaluating and revising training. 


Other Criterion Measures, Paper-and-pencil tests are the most common 
type of criterion measures. When the objective of training is the acquisition 
of verbal knowledge or concepts, written tests are usually adequate. In 
other situations, they correlate highly with performance under realistic job 
conditions. For example, if a course were designed to teach students to 
write effective technical reports, a written test could be an appropriate 
simulated criterion measure. For many tasks, a verbal description of be- 
havior may be an adequate substitute for actually performing the behavior. 
Thus if a person can describe the steps he would take in certain emergency 
conditions, we may be fairly certain that he can behave this way should 
an emergency ever arise, But even in this illustration, it is clear that the 
type of behavior which is measured in a written test often is an unhappy 
compromise with the real world. Knowing what to do in an emergency and 
actually doing the right thing when the emergency arises are two different 
behaviors. Similarly, listing the qualities of a good executive is quite different 
from demonstrating the qualities in a simulated exercise or on the job. 

In most training projects the choice of a criterion measure is a com- 
promise between relevance and time and cost factors. This compromise is 
not necessarily beneficial. Mager [35] has emphasized that the objective of 
almost all training is to affect the behavior of the student after he leaves the 
training situation. Thus the success or failure of training may not be measur- 
able immediately after training. For example, an orientation course may 
produce good posttest results, but at the same time mislead employees into 
believing that their jobs are going to be more interesting and important 
than they turn out to be. Thus training builds up expectations which are not 
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- met when employees find themselves assigned to routine jobs. Faced with 


this situation, many employees quit. Thus there would be a discrepancy if 
training were evaluated by the immediate posttest or if it were evaluated 
later by the number of new employees who quit. There are no secure guide- 
lines for choosing criterion measures. One solution is to use immediate 
posttest results for revising training while also collecting some type of long- 
term job-performance measures to ensure that the course has the desired 
long-term effect (see p. 266). 


TRAINING PROCEDURES 


We come now to the actual procedures and techniques used in shaping and 
modifying behavior, including the teaching of certain skills, knowledges, 
and attitudes. The training specialist must determine the best procedures 
to use, recognizing the caliber of the input population and the nature and 
Objectives of the organization. 


. Scientific Findings and Applications. An individual learns as a result of 


certain events that take place in his environment. Determination of the 
characteristics of these events and how they relate to acquired behavior 
comprises a primary study of the science of psychology. As psychology 
advances, it will probably be possible to state the kinds of training pro- 
cedures required for particular kinds of behaviors and for particular kinds 
of individuals. At this future time, training and education will have become 
the applied psychology of learning. In furthering this end, psychologists 
spend much time working to discover the relevant considerations and vari- 
ables that make up the laws of learning. Applied practice often outruns 
cataloged knowledge, so individuals are trained and educated on the basis 
of the informal knowledge gained by experience instead of on the basis of 
the more rigorous knowledge gained by formal experimentation. This is 
illustrated by the fact that bridges and steam engines were built before 
laws describing their underlying principles were formally specified. However, 
experience is neither an inexpensive nor an efficient guide, and it is likely 
that the individual who modifies traditional practice with available scientific 
knowledge can do a more effective job. The individual who, on the basis 
of a scientific finding, breaks with the practices built up from experience 
may also discover new applications and techniques which far outdistance 
the old. 

It seems clear that what is most needed for the advancement of training 
methods and the development of a psychology of training is fruitful and 
flexible interplay between the requirements of training programs in industry, 
Bovernment, and educational institutions and an experimental approach to 
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the modification of behavior. To have pure and applied endeavors opera ing - 
in close coordination is an important undertaking. An experimental and 
research approach to training may be in the long run as valuable to an 
organization as a research laboratory for product development. Within the 
past decade industry has shown willingness to work with professional edu- 
cators and psychologists in attacking the practical problems of human 
learning. 


Variables in Learning. A number of psychologists have attempted to draw 
together the results of the accumulated knowledge about learning and to 
state general principles that apply to training. These principles should be 
regarded primarily as relevant variables to be considered in developing 
training methods. The specific application of these variables in relation to 
the behavioral modifications required is a matter of determining their par- 
ticular value in a specific training situation. This may be no more un- 
reasonable than saying that here are some important variables for building 
a new piece of equipment, but the exact application for developing this 
equipment, with certain desired characteristics, must be detérmined by field 
tests, If a variable is found to influence learning in a training situation, then 
it is important to ensure its appropriate use. 

It may be useful to group these variables into two classes. One class 
includes variables that affect the ease of learning, the speed of learning, and 
the final level of learned performance. The other class includes variables 
that affect the student's desire to learn, his interest in learning, and his 
attitude toward learning and the job. The two classes of variables overlap 
to a large extent. If learning is made easier, the student will probably like 
it better. Conversely, if the student is uninterested, he may fail to respond 
to even the best training materials. Although the two classes of variables 
are not mutually exclusive, they provide a convenient way for the training 
specialist to think about training. As he prepares materials he should 
consider these two questions: 


1 What is the best way to motivate the student to want to learn a new 


behavior? (Motivational variables) 
2 What is the best way to teach the new behavior? (Instructional vari- 


ables) 


REINFORCEMENT AND MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES 


The learning of a task is facilitated when the learner is stimulated by the 
successful consequences of his behavior. Reinforcement refers to the fact 
that new behavior is learned and old behavior is changed when the indi- 
vidual’s actions produce a consequent event such as a reward. Put another 
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way, when an event that follows the learners activity results in an in- 
crease in that activity, that event is said to be a reinforcer and the process 
involved is called reinforcement. Psychologists refer to the reward that is 
contingent upon, or follows from, the performance of a task as reinforce- 
ment. Reinforcement can take many forms in training and education; it 
can be information about successful results or achievement or information 
about progress or improvement; it can be monetary reward, recognition, 
approval, or the feeling of accomplishment. In a particular training situation, 
it may be practical to make a survey of the events which are most reinforc- 
ing to the trainees. 

The process of reinforcement has been described by Premack [44, 45] as 
the opportunity to engage in highly preferred or high probability behaviors. 
For an individual student, these high probability behaviors can be deter- 
mined by observing him or by asking him questions. If he watches TV a lot, 
listens to rock and roll music quite frequently, or reads novels in his free 
time, we can assume these are high probability behaviors for him. Access 
to high probability behaviors can reinforce low probability behaviors such 
as studying and paying attention in school. This concept of reinforcement 
has been used to design a motivational learning environment for high school 
dropouts in which studying behavior was reinforced by giving a student the 
opportunity to engage in the high probability behavior of his choice after he 
had successfully completed a small unit of training [27]. 

Another important task for the trainer is to determine the trainee's level 
of aspiration and to give him practice in setting aspiration levels for himself 
which are reinforcing and contribute to learning. Certain training programs 
use permissive discussion methods, which are designed to encourage a 
trainee to express his attitudes and viewpoints. Permissive discussion rein- 
forces the trainee's behavior of expressing his own views. The expression 
of these views is then reinforced by the acceptance or nonacceptance of the 
group and by the reaction of the instructor. 


Positive and Negative Reinforcement. Certain general classes of reinforcers 
are distinguished by psychologists. Positive reinforcing events are effective 
because they are presented as a consequence of a response. Familiar exam- 
ples are a good test score, the praise of the instructor, or information that 
a task has been performed accurately. Negative reinforcers are effective 
because they are withdrawn as a consequence of task performance. Exam- 
ples include removing a trainee from a job he dislikes as a result of the 
successful completion of a training course and transferring a trainee to a 
new task which is less monotonous than his former job. 


Reinforcement Schedules, Reinforcement is most effective if it occurs im- 
mediately after a task has been performed. Waiting until the end of a 
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training session to inform a trainee of his success may not be as effective 
as immediate reinforcement, Determination of how various techniques and 
conditions of reinforcement influence learning and task performance has 
long been an important area of study for psychologists. Of particular interest 
in training is the frequency and pattern of application of reinforcement. 
How often and according to what kind of schedule should reinforcement 
follow the tasks being learned? Different schedules yield different character- 
istics in the behavior acquired. The effect of various schedules or programs 
of reinforcement in training curriculums is an interesting matter for investi- 
gation and application. Optimal schedules of reinforcement can be of much 
practical importance. Skinner [55], who developed the idea of reinforcement 
schedules, points out that one kind of schedule of reinforcement depends 
upon the behavior of the individual himself; that is, a reinforcement occurs 
only after a fixed number of responses. This is a common schedule in edu- 
cation, where the student is reinforced for completing a project or a paper or 
some other specific amount of work. It is essentially the basis of selling on 
commission or of piecework pay. In industry, such a schedule can result in 
very high rates of responding, which set unduly high standards of per- 
formance and result in excessive fatigue and so are dangerous to health. In 
view of these results, piecework pay is frequently strenuously opposed. 
Investigation of the effects of reinforcement schedules in industry, e.g. 
schedules of pay and the use of bonuses and incentive wages, could result in 
generating optimal productivity with the increased morale and happiness 
of the employee [29, 55]. 

Reinforcement is an important consideration both in the early stages - 
of learning a task and in shaping and maintaining the fine discriminations 
and fine behavioral modifications required for the increased competence in 
task performance. At the stage of training where a high level of skill is being 
obtained, the task of the instructor becomes critical in ensuring that appro- 
priate behaviors are reinforced in the presence of appropriate cues. 

Experience shows that without guidance and without appropriate arrange- 
ment of the training situation, reinforcement may not be effective in the 
right way. As a result, accidental connections may be established between 
certain task responses and the reinforcing event. In this way the operator 
of a machine may, in a sequence of control manipulations, give his controls 
some superfluous movements which are unrelated to the success of the 
desired operation. A comparable situation exists in certain games and sports, 
like bowling and billiards, in which the trainee develops a response referred 
to as body English which accompanies the true movements that contribute 
to a successful throw of the ball or shot with the cue. In a similar fashion, 
accidental and wasteful behaviors may be learned in the course of learning 
to become a successful supervisor. Responses which are learned as a result 
of the accidental contingency of responses and reinforcement are often 
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called “superstitious” responses. A trainer should be aware of this possibility 
in the course of training. Careful delineation and spacing of subtasks may 
avoid this situation. 


Extinction. The modification of behavior through learning sometimes in- 
volves removing certain behaviors from a trainee’s repertoire. In order to 
remove certain task responses from a learner’s performance, reinforcement 
contingent upon the task can be withheld. When reinforcement is not 
forthcoming following a learned response, the response becomes less and 
less frequent and in effect becomes removed as a part of task performance. 
The process whereby a task response loses strength as a result of lack of 
reinforcement is called response extinction. Often the process of response 
extinction is slower than the process of acquiring a response through rein- 
forcement. 

Using the notion of extinction, trainers have often pointed out that bad 
habits, or incorrect responses, can be eliminated by practicing them in a 
situation where they are recognized as wrong and where reinforcement is 
withheld. It is also important to check on the growth and progress of 
trainees, because their falling behind may be the result of performing tasks 
for which they have not been appropriately reinforced. Lack of reinforce- 
ment may also lead to emotional behavior or frustration in the course of 
extinction. The trainer should be aware of this and make allowances for it; 
he should attempt to extinguish incorrect responses while at the same time 
reinforcing substitute behavior. Extreme lack of reinforcement which can 
lead to extreme discouragement and lack of will to continue is, of course, 
to be avoided. In the development of attitudes it is often advised that pro- 
cedures be designed to permit trainees to express hostile’ attitudes, to let 
off steam. It is desirable in these procedures to permit no reinforcement to 
occur, so that these attitudes can undergo extinction. Otherwise, it may be 
that the release of the hostile expression is reinforcement enough to 
guarantee its continuance. This may be particularly true in an industrial 
climate where one’s boss is excessively autocratic. 

A trainee’s present task performance is dependent upon his prior con- 
ditions of practice and reinforcement. The extent to which a task response 
will be resistant to extinction, i.e., persist in the face of little or no reinforce- 
ment, will be the result of past training procedures. It follows from this that 
for certain job situations where the occurrence of failure is highly probable 
at times, tolerance for failure is best taught by providing a backlog of 
success or a history of reinforcement. Certain patterns or schedules of rein- 
forcement, where success comes only intermittently in the course of practice, 
result in greater resistance of task performance to extinction. 

Forgetting is not equivalent to extinction. Extinction occurs when a 
response occurs and reinforcement does not follow. Forgetting refers to a 
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decrease in response proficiency as a result of the nonoccurrence or disuse 
of the response over the course of time. Some psychologists believe that 
forgetting is the result of learning competing responses which take place in 
the situation where the originally learned responses would have occurred. 
In general, as a result of forgetting, performance losses are greater soon 
after the cessation of practice than later on. 

Sometimes a situation arises in which a response is reinforced continuously 
in training but only intermittently on the job. This leads to the extinction 
of the response. For example, a salesman who performs well in training 
and is continually reinforced by the trainer and other trainees is likely 
to become discouraged when he discovers that customers do not reinforce 
him continuously by buying every time he “approaches them. Shettle [48] 
has designed a sales game for training salesmen which simulates the rein- 
forcement schedule a salesman will experience in the real world and thus 
prepares him to work on intermittent schedules of reinforcement so that 
extinction of the behavior he learned in training will not occur. 


Aversive Consequences. For efficient learning, stimulation by unsuccessful 
or aversive consequences of the learner's behavior appears to be less effective 
than positive reinforcement. A trainer can expect better results by using 
praise and offering a suitable incentive for correct or nearly correct per- 
formance than by stressing reproof or enforcing penalties for incorrect per- 
formance. Training under the control of rewarding consequences is preferable 
to training under the control of punishment. In training programs, aversive 
consequences tend to eliminate incorrect behavior. However, if the behavior 
is not removed by the process of extinction, the elimination may not be 
permanent. This suggests that punishing consequences can be used to 
depress an incorrect behavior temporarily so that an incompatible correct 
response can be learned in its place. The term "incompatible" means that 
both responses cannot take place at the same time, An appropriate caution 
is that aversive consequences may often evoke emotional responses or 
condition-avoidance responses which are undesirable and which may be 
incorporated in the future job situation, When aversive techniques are used, 
the employee may learn to perform the job, but he may also learn to hate 


or avoid it. 


Other Motivating Conditions. For the practical purpose of modifying be- 
havior, a trainer may distinguish between the motivational possibilities that 
a trainee brings to the learning situation as a result of his past experience 
and the motivational conditions that can be built into the training program. 
It is good practice for the trainer to assess the motivational states with 
which trainees enter a training program. For example, trainees can differ 
with respect to their desire to learn and their need for achievement. Also, 
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trainees can enter a training program with different degrees of anxiety 
or apprehension about aversive consequences that may occur in the training 
situation. The influence of anxiety upon learning has received considerable 
study. It appears that the learning of tasks at different levels of complexity 
is influenced differentially by varying degrees of anxiety. Although some 
degree of anxiety may be motivating, too intense a degree may result in 
emotional states which distract from learning. This may be true in industry 
where, say, the trainee may have some feelings of insecurity anyway [59, 62]. 
It is even more important for the trainer to determine what motivating 
conditions he can introduce into his training program in order to enhance 
the effect of such variables as reinforcement. Trainers often suggest that 
this can be accomplished by setting up conditions of competition and co- 
operation in a training program. However, the long-range effects of motivat- 
ing conditions during training which differ from the actual motivating 
conditions present in the future work situation need more study, particularly 
in the industrial setting. But some experimental results do indicate that 
learning under one type of motivating condition facilitates, or generalizes to, 
performance under another type of motivating condition [4, 30]. 


Emotional and Attitudinal Conditioning. The paradigm of Pavlov’s dog 
should be described here to point out that during training, emotional and 
attitudinal conditioning may take place which can persist in later job be- 
havior. Remember that in Pavlov's experiments, meat powder elicited saliva- 
tion; then a tone was paired with the presentation of the meat powder over 
a number of repeated trials. After a time, the tone alone was sufficient to 
elicit salivation. Similarly, a pleasant instructor can elicit pleasant experi- 
ences, When the task to be learned is paired repeatedly with the instructor, 
then the training task alone can come to elicit pleasant experiences that 
will be elicited in the future job. In order, then, to contribute to good 
morale and to individual satisfaction, it is important for a trainer to be 
aware of this sort of conditioning. 


INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 


Procedures which allow the student to take an active part in the learning 
process seem to provide benefits for both the student and trainer, Guthrie 
[24] writes that “in order to make listening profitable . . . it is essential 
that the student be led to do what is to be learned. . . . A student does not 
learn what was in a lecture or a book. He learns only what a lecture or book 
caused him to do." For example, consider these two contrasting training 
strategies for teaching an employee to be a bank teller: Either we lecture 
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to him about the job of a bank teller or we provide him with a series of 
exercises which begin simply and increase in difficulty so that he is provided 
with opportunities which allow him to practice the activities actually per- 
formed by bank tellers. The second procedure is usually more effective 
because it allows the student to take a more active role in learning and 
also closely approximates the behavior required on the job. 


Active Learning. An advantage of active learning is that it permits the 
trainer to observe the process of learning and take remedial action when 
necessary. In this regard, athletic coaches have a great advantage over 
trainers concerned with other kinds of behaviors. Many of the skills with 
which an athletic coach is concerned consist of overt behaviors which can 
be readily observed and shaped. He can see the results of his training pro- 
cedures and modify them to produce the behavior desired. The critical point 
here is that an important part of a trainer’s job is to make the behaviors 
with which he is concerned as overt as possible. Only in this way can he see 
what he is doing. In teaching problem-solving tasks, such as the trouble- 
shooting of equipment, it is important to use techniques and performance 
measures which make the learner’s behavior overt. 

Specially developed training exercises which require reasoning and inte- 
gration of knowledge are useful ways of making the performance of such 
behaviors more ayailable to the trainer. Training procedures which require 
a trainee to respond actively by summarizing a problem in his own words 
may be effective learning procedures of this kind. Despite the apparent 
advantage for trainer control that active responding permits, many training 
programs rely almost exclusively on a lecture method, which does not make 
available to the trainer the behaviors he is interested in observing and 


modifying. 


Shaping and Successive Approximations. In the learning of a task, certain 
sequences of task performance are more effective for the learner than others. 
In fact, one of the major problems of effective training is not that of making 
training tasks similar to job tasks, but of arranging successive tasks in such 
a way that the behavior is efficiently learned. The systematic arrangement of 
practice on particular components of a complex motor skill may often lead 
to far greater improvement than direct practice on the task in its actual 
complexity. One investigator [31] found that requiring practice first on 
certain difficult visual-motor discriminations and later on the task itself 
was an efficient learning sequence. For some time, psychologists have 
debated the question of whether the whole method of learning an entire task 
is superior to the part method in the acquisition of a skill. It appears now 
that the answer depends upon the nature of the task and that a good trainer 
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will organize a task into the most effective sequence for learning. The 
determination of effective learning sequences may be accomplished by 
careful job analysis and by experimentation with suggested procedures. 

In the course of learning complex behavior, the learner's performance 
progresses from unskilled, coarse responses to skilled, carefully differentiated 
behavior. The job of the trainer is to reinforce the correct responses in 
the correct sequence in a way that will lead to competence. He does this by 
reinforcing those task responses which approximate the behavior eventually 
desired and then continuing to reinforce behavior which gets closer to 
the performance of a skilled employee. The procedure of successively 
reinforcing a sequence of behavior approximating the finally desired task 
performance is called successive approximation. Thus, a trainer should not 
expect perfection too soon from a beginner. Early in learning he should 
often concentrate upon actions the learner can perform rather than upon the 
quality of the end product. An analogy given by Skinner [55] is that this 
procedure of modifying behavior is like shaping a lump of clay, where 
the sculptor begins with gross approximations to the final figure. If the 
trainer waits for a complete task performance before reinforcing, he may 
not be able to teach the early basic responses required in the educational 
sequence. 

Gropper [23] has recommended a general strategy that is useful in shaping 
behavior in many training settings. He suggests that students should follow a 
three-step procedure. First they should learn to recognize a correct response; 
next, they should learn to edit incorrect responses; and then they should 
learn to produce correct responses. The sequence, recognize-edit-produce, 
represents a shaping of a response from an easy recognition response to a 
difficult production response. 


Learning and Effort. As behavior is learned and the learner becomes increas- 
ingly skillful, there is a reduction in the amount of effort required to perform 
it. In many tasks this occurs to such a degree that a skillful operator seems 
to work effortlessly with little apparent concentration upon or attention 
to what he is doing. A trainer should be aware of this stage of performance 
if it occurs in the tasks with which he is concerned, so that he can permit 
the learner to drop out unnecessary responses and cues which were required 
in early training. At this time the trainer may also find it desirable to 
introduce additional tasks which the learner can now perform but which 
would have interfered with early task performance. A related consideration 
in training is what is called response tolerance or response precision. This 
refers to the range of precision that is permitted in responses during par- 
ticular stages of training. Permitting practice on only the precisely correct 
response restricts the range of tolerance so that the learner cannot perform 
because the responses required are too fine. On the other hand, a wide 
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range of response tolerances in the early stages of training allows the trainer 
to reinforce approximately correct responses and to refine his reinforce- 
ment through successive approximations. 


Task Guidance. Learning is facilitated when the behavior of the learner is 
controlled through guidance of the instructional environment. The word 
"guidance" here refers to any procedure employed to ensure that the 
trainee performs a task or works through a problem in a way which the 
trainer considers appropriate. One of the most important functions of a 
trainer is to aid the learner in performing appropriate behavior, such as 
selecting the best movement, using correct form, or choosing the alternatives 
which give maximum information in making a decision. Training is most 
efficient, it seems, when the trainee is allowed to make only a minimum of 
inappropriate or ineffective responses. Asa task is learned and the associated 
relevant behavior becomes finely differentiated in the presence of task cues, 
guidance should be shifted to these new, more precise responses. For exam- 
ple, consider the often discussed problem of training for accuracy versus 
training for speed. In general, the answer depends upon the extent to which 
fast task responses differ from slower responses. If the difference is great, 
it is probably best to approximate the speeded task to be learned at the 
outset of training. 


Feedback. Feedback information to the trainee concerning the outcome of 
his efforts and the nature of his errors aids learning; feedback can also be 
considered a form of guidance. The trainer needs to determine the kind of 
information which, in particular training situations, can be used by the 
learner, and he must decide upon the best method of presenting this infor- 
mation to him. In learning a new motor skill, it is important that feedback 
should follow immediately after a response. In other situations, a delay in 
feedback does not seem to be critical and may even be beneficial if feedback 
encourages the student to rehearse or review his responses [40]. Several 
studies [13, 26, 53] have shown that initial recognition training in dis- 
criminating between effective and ineffective performance of a task helps a 
student later when he begins learning to perform the same task. Apparently 
the students can learn to evaluate their own work and thus are able to give 
themselves immediate feedback about their own performance. 


Demonstration, Imitation, and Modeling. A particularly effective way to 
learn is to have an expert demonstrate something and let the students 
imitate the expert and model his behavior. Bandura [2] has summarized 
numerous studies that indicate attitudes and emotions as well as skills and 
concepts. In fact, many types of behavior can be learned by watching a 
model. Obviously this procedure is widely used in education: a teacher says 
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a new word and students try to imitate the pronunciation of the word. 
In industry, demonstrations are frequently used to teach procedural motor 
tasks since it is often much easier to show someone how to use a telephone 
or television set than to tell them how to do it. In more complex training 
areas, however, modeling procedures are often replaced by verbal statements 
of abstract concepts. Thus salesmen often are taught abstract rules of sales 
procedures. They could probably learn more efficiently by watching an 
expert salesman deal with customers in films or in role-playing situations. 
The salesmen would then practice imitating the expert’s behavior while 
receiving appropriate feedback about their own performance. 

The modeling procedure does not avoid the necessity of shaping behavior, 
The first demonstrations in an instructional sequence must be simple and 
short. Gradually, the demonstrations can be increased in difficulty until the 
student is able to imitate the skilled behavior of the expert. The modeling 
procedure can also be used to teach problem solving and conceptual proc- 
esses. Bryan and Schuster [7] have reported a study in which electronic tech- 
nicians were taught to locate trouble conditions in the same way as experts. 
As the students solved problems, they compared their procedures at each 
step with an expert’s procedure. No abstract verbal rules for trouble- 
shooting were taught. Within a few days, the students were able to anticipate 
the expert's next step in a troubleshooting problem and thus demonstrate 
they could solve the problem in the same way the expert would. 


Meaningfulness of Material. Learning is facilitated when the tasks to be 
learned are meaningfully related. If some general principles which the 
learner understands (has previously learned) underlie a sequence of tasks, 
then these tasks will be learned more readily than tasks which are not mean- 
ingfully connected. Training sequences should therefore be organized around 
connecting principles whenever possible. The trainer should be aware of 
principles which do relate material meaningfully and those which do not. 
For example, the teaching of certain principles of basic electronics may 
assist a trainee in learning his job as a radio repairman. On the other hand, it 
may be that some principles which are traditionally a part of early training 
actually relate to tasks only at more advanced job levels, e.g., at the level 
of radio-design engineer. 

In attitude and morale training it appears that free exchange of opinion 
should be encouraged if such discussion helps develop meaningful relation- 
ships which facilitate future learning. One of the important characteristics 
of learning sequences may be that effective sequences define meaningful 
relationships among the task responses to be learned. 

Shoemaker [49] has designed and evaluated an instructional sequence 
which appears to increase the meaningfulness of new material by introducing 
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it within a familiar functional context. In this procedure, a student learns the 
function of a piece of equipment (what it is used for) before he learns 
its operation or its structure. This approach is quite different from the one 
that is often used. For example, in teaching electronics, it is common prac- 
tice to teach the structure of some component, say a diode, before teaching 
what it is used for. And in many math courses, a student learns to perform 
a procedure before learning what the procedure is used for and when he 
will have to use it. We can generalize the functional-context approach into 
this rule; When teaching a new concept or skill, first teach the student what 
something is used for and when he will use it; second, teach him how to 
use it; third, teach him why it works or what its structure is. Statements of 
functional context are quite similar to the type of definitions that young 
children give: a hole is to dig, a mother is to love, a ball is to bounce, 
mud is to play in. Apparently, in more complex situations, these types of 
statements are still useful and help the student learn by increasing the 
meaningfulness of new and unfamiliar materials. 


Transfer of Training. The objective of a training program may not be to 
produce a highly skilled trainee capable of immediately performing the 
tasks required for a job. It may be, rather, to teach certain behaviors which 
will facilitate learning when the trainee is placed on the job. Often the 
aim of a training program is a dual one: to train for a specific task and 
also for transfer of training. Studies in the psychology of learning indicate 
that the validity of programs designed for transfer can never be taken for 
granted. It is necessary for the trainer to determine whether positive transfer 
effects occur as a result of training procedures. This is an important endeavor 
because transfer effects can be positive or negative. They can either facilitate 
or hamper subsequent learning and performance, Furthermore, established 
behaviors which have an apparent similarity to subsequent task responses 
may show little if any positive transfer value. 

It is often difficult to determine those training tasks which facilitate sub- 
sequent learning and performance. Nevertheless, the trainer has the job of 
investigating the transfer value of his training program. If he does this, he 
can identify the training tasks and training procedures which maximize 
transfer for the tasks with which he is concerned. The considerations which 
are important for learning in general are equally relevant for learning be- 
haviors which facilitate positive transfer. 

The necessity of establishing dual objectives for a training program is 
often a complicating factor. For example, industry recognizes the need to 
train men to operate and maintain certain specific pieces of equipment and 
at the same time to train them to adapt to frequent equipment changes. 
Training for a specific job requires certain kinds of input personnel and 
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certain training procedures which demand a particular amount of time. 
Training for transfer and adaptability may require different considerations 
and usually requires a longer training time. 


Learning to Learn. Much can be gained in certain training programs if the 
learner is taught how to learn. Experimental studies indicate that when a 
trainee is presented with a series of different tasks, he often develops greater 
facility in learning the later tasks than he displayed in learning the earlier 
tasks. The training of a set to learn can be of important practical significance 
for job situations in which an individual must adjust rapidly to changing 
problems and changing equipment models [16, 25]. 

Factors in a training program which influence learning to learn may be 
an important consideration for the trainer. A significant influence appears to 
be systematic variations in the learning situations presented to the trainee. 
The variables that are important in establishing learning sets need to be 
determined. These may consist of such aspects of behavior as habits of 
modifying performance when learning difficulties are encountered. 


Discriminations, Generalizations, and Chains. Certain ways of classifying 
behavior facilitate the development of training materials. Gilbert [19] and 
Mechner [37] have proposed the use of three types of behaviors: discrimina- 
tions, generalizations, and chains. They have also specified different in- 
structional strategies for teaching each type of behavior. 

When a person learns a discrimination, he learns to recognize the differ- 
ence among things. Before training, many things look alike to the novice; 
after training, he can discriminate among them and recognize how they are 
different. Consider an employee who is to be trained as an inspector of 
medical products. Before training, he cannot tell the difference between 
defective and acceptable products. After training, he can reliably inspect 
products and judge if they should be sold or rejected. He has learned to 
make appropriate discriminations. 

When a person learns a generalization, he learns to recognize the simi- 
larity among things that he once thought were different. A child learns that 
the symbols and words “+,” "add," "sum," and "total" all call for the 
same response: adding numbers together. Consider an executive who must 
decide if his company should market a new product. He considers many 
different factors and decides they all indicate a “favorable” market. He has 
made a generalization. 

When a person learns a chain, he learns a sequence of responses in which 
each response serves as a stimulus for the next response, A chain is a 
procedure, such as solving a problem, or a sequence of related behaviors, 
Such as saying a poem or playing a piece of music. In complex hyman be- 
havior many chains take this particular form: When a situation rie the 
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person (1) classifies the situation, (2) collects data about the situation, 
(3) analyzes and summarizes the data, (4) interprets the meaning of the 
data, (5) takes the appropriate action to deal with the situation—the 
situation changes. Such a chain describes the behavior of an electronics 
repairman troubleshooting a radar set or a scientist approaching a new 
problem. For the repairman, the chain might contain these steps: When a 
radar set is fuzzy, the repairman (1) classifies this situation in terms of the 
part of the set that may be defective, ( 2) makes tests to collect data about 
the defective circuit, (3) summarizes his results to himself, (4) interprets 
the meaning of his results, (5) takes the appropriate corrective action— 
the radar set works properly again. In a complex chain of this type involv- 
ing many steps, there are many choice points that determine what the 
next step in the chain will be. These choice points represent discriminations 
and generalizations within the chain. 

The purpose of analyzing behavior in terms of discriminations, generaliza- 
tions, and chains is to facilitate teaching each type of behavior. Gilbert [19] 
and Mechner [37] suggest different instructional strategies for teaching each 
type of behavior. Their recommendations are unusual and do not correspond 
to “common sense” ideas about teaching. For example, to teach a be- 
havioral chain, “fade the chain backwards.” This idea is difficult to un- 
derstand at first. It does not mean that the student performs the chain 
backward. Consider the five-part chain used by the repairman mentioned 
above. The student would first learn to perform step 5. Then he would learn 
to perform steps 4-5; then 3-4-5, then 2—3-4-5, and finally, 1-2-3-4-5. 
Mechner [37] cites other examples of teaching behavioral chains: (1) 
When teaching a child to tie his shoes, tie the bow for him up to the next-to- 
last step in the chain and have him finish tying it. Then tie less and less of 
the bow and have him complete more and more of the chain. (2) When 
learning to play a piece of music, practice the final measure first, Then 
practice the next to the last measure and the final measure together. Con- 
tinue in this way, always completing the piece each time. 

Several advantages have been cited for this particular instructional 
strategy for teaching behavioral chains. First, it allows the student to 
complete the chain when he begins training, and completing a task is often 
a rewarding event and has motivational appeal to the student. Secondly, 
the procedure should produce a smooth final performance, since the student 
never practices stopping in the middle of the chain as he would if he learned 
the chain from the beginning. Finally, the procedures help the student under- 
stand where he is going and ensure that he will not get lost in the details of 
a step without understanding where the step is leading him. 

In learning a new concept, discrimination and generalization are both 
involved. When a child learns the concept of “redness” he learns to discrim- 
inate red objects from blue, yellow, and green objects. But he also learns a 
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generalization, since he uses the word “red” to name objects which vary in 
the shade and depth of their redness. An employee who learns to sell a 
new product learns how the product is different from his competitor's 
products (discrimination) and how the new product is similar to the other 
products on the market (generalization). 

There seems to be a tendency among students and instructors to use an 
ineffective strategy for learning and teaching discriminations. They teach 
and practice one element at a time, rather than presenting at least two 
elements to be discriminated simultaneously. The critical factor is to allow 
the student to practice making discriminations between positive and negative 
elements from the beginning of training. For example, if a new bank teller is 
learning to identify valid and invalid checks, he should not learn about all 
types of valid checks before he learns about invalid ones, He should practice 
identifying both types of checks even at the beginning of training. Several 
studies [13, 53] have compared these two strategies for teaching discrimina- 
tions and have found that the presentation of contrasting elements of the 
discrimination is more effective than the repeated practice on one part of 
the discrimination at a time, 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND TEACHING MACHINES 


Recently learning principles have been applied to training and instructional 
practice through the concept of programmed instruction. This has been de- 
scribed by Hughes [28], by Lumsdaine and Glaser [32], Shoemaker and 
Holt [50], Glaser [21], and Taber, Glaser, and Shaefer [60]. Essentially, 
programmed instruction represents an attempt to organize the process of 
teaching according to what is known about human learning. Much research 
and development work is going on in this new field, and increasingly frequent 
applications are being made in industry [1, 6, 10, 11, 12]. This field is 
developing rapidly, and its principles and practices are constantly being 
refined. In its initial modern development, the basic principles involved 
have been described by Skinner [56]. The construction of programmed in- 
structional materials utilizes the steps in the training-development system 
described earlier in this chapter. Emphasis is placed on the importance of the 
behavioral specification of training objectives and the significance of such 
learning variables as task guidance, immediate reinforcement, and active 
learning. An important principle is that of gradual progression; when teach- 
ing complex performance, the behavior the trainee brings to the situation is 
reinforced when it is only a slight approximation to the terminal behavior 
being taught. The program moves in graded steps, working from a simple 
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level to higher and higher levels of complexity. This gradual progression 
serves to make the student correct as often as possible and helps maintain 
his motivation for learning. A short example of a programmed instructional 
sequence is shown in Figure 14.4. The student is exposed to material in the 
form of small steps which are designed to encourage him to respond. Be- 
fore beginning the program, the student is told to respond while he reads 
through the step, or frame, as it is called. He writes his answers either di- 
rectly in the book where the frame appears, on a separate answer pad or, if a 
teaching machine is used, on the exposed space. As soon as he has completed 
the response called for, the student can expose the correct answer either 
by turning the page or advancing the machine. The answer frames have 
been omitted from the sample program in Figure 14.4. However, most 


1 When you praise someone for doing a good job, he will probably continue 
doing a good job. 

Which supervisor uses this idea better as he talks to one of his employees? 
a. "That was a great report you O b. “Thanks for the report, Joe. I 


wrote Joe. I put my recommenda- looked it over and sent it on to the 
tion on it and sent it to the presi- president." 
dent." 


2 When you praise someone, you must make sure you are praising him for 
doing something you want him to do again. 
Read this case: Bill waited too long and found he didn't have enough time 
to do an assigned report. He copied his report from an old Fortune maga- 
zine. His supervisor was too busy to read the report, but he knew he was 
supposed to use praise, So he said to Bill, "That was a great report, Keep 
up the good work." 
How will Bill probably go about preparing his next report? 

O a. Plan ahead and write it himself. O b. Wait and copy it. 


w 


Which employee should you praise? 
D a. Bill increased the sales volume O b. Paul increased the sales volume 


in his group last month by 50 per- in his group last month by 50 per- 
cent. In addition he tripled his cent. He did this without adding 
sales force and increased the num- any new salesmen and without dis- 
ber of complaints his customers pleasing customers. 

made. 


Figure 14.4 An example of a programmed course in supervisory skills. The 
answers which appear after each item in the original version have been omitted 
to save space. (Reprinted with permission from J. Short, Leadership & Supervi- 
sion, Charlottesville, Va., unpublished program, 1969 version.) 
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4 A supervisor can praise an employee for two things: 
(1) the product he produces 
(2) the way he goes about producing the product 
a. A supervisor says this: "That was a great report." He is praising the 
employee for 

O the product O the way he worked 
b. A supervisor says this: “I sure appreciate all the long hours you put in on 
getting the data for that report.” The supervisor is praising the employee | 
for 

[] the product O the way he worked 

5 A supervisor should make sure he praises an employee for the thing he 
wants the employee to continue to do. 
Read this case: 
Jim spent many hours of his own time preparing a report. Despite all the 
effort he put in, the report was bad. 
What is the best thing for the supervisor to say? 

O a. "You turned out a great re- © b. "I know how much work you put 
port." into that report and I really appreci- 

ate your spending all that time on 
it." 

6 Read this case: 
Pete worked late computing an emergency budget, but he made a few 
computational mistakes. 
a. What do you want to praise him for? 

O his product o the way he worked 
b. What would you say? 

7 Read this case: 
Harry had been too busy to read a contract before a meeting, but he sum- 
marized everyone's viewpoint at the meeting and got everyone to agree. 
What do you want to praise him for? 

D) a. his product O b. the way he prepared himself for 


the meeting 
What would you say to him? 


(Figure 14.4 continued) 
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Summarize the supervision guidelines you learned so far. 
a. How can you get someone who has done a good job to continue doing 
a good job? 


NENNEN ise) a su LL 


b. Match the situation with the type of praise you would give. 
1. Joe worked hard and did a a. Praise the way he worked. 
good job. b. Praise the product he produced. 
2. Pete blundered through his job c. Praise both the way he worked and 
but, at the end, he came up the product he produced. 
with a great idea. 
3. Jim worked hard, but didn't do 
a good job. 
NONEM NIST Á 
When you punish someone for doing something, he will probably stop doing 
it, at least for a while. 
Read this case: 
Paul came to his supervisor and said: “I've got a problem here that I can't 
handle." His supervisor said, "When are you ever going to learn to do your 
job?" 
What will probably happen the next time Paul runs into trouble? 
a. He will bring the problem to (7 b. He'll hide the problem and prob- 
his supervisor. ably foul up everything. 


In one study, we asked supervisors what bothered them. One thing that 
bothered them was that their employees wouldn't bring their problems to 
them. The supervisors said that they never knew when an employee had a 
little problem until it became a big problem. 

Most supervisors want their employees to come to them with problems. 
But many employees won't do that, 


Read this case: 
Mert was working as a short-order cook. He noticed some meat in the 


hamburgers looked funny. He brought this to the manager's attention, The 
manager said, “Here we are in the middle of the noon rush, Sure that meat 
is bad, You left it out of the refrigerator all morning, you nut. Gee, the 
help you have to put up with these days.” 

What do you think Mert will do the next time he notices that some food 


looks bad? 
a. Slip the food back in the re- (© b. Call the manager and tell him 


frigerator and go ahead and use about the food. 
it, 


he kien he ee a eer ee e REFER 
(Figure 14.4 continued) 
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Read how the case continued: 

A few days later, the manager of the restaurant was notified that several 
cases of food poisoning had been traced to his restaurant. Indignantly, he 
complained, *My help knew the food was bad. Why didn't they tell me? 
I always tell them to come to me with their problems." 

How would you explain to the manager why his employees don't tell him 
about problems? - us P. 


12 


Read this case: 

A telephone line crew finds a trouble condition that they don't know how 
to handle. They call their supervisor. 

Which supervisor will probably get his employees to come to him when 
new problems come up? 


O a. "I'm glad you called me right © b. "Gee you must be stupid to get 
away. Here's what you've got to in a situation like that. Here's what 
do,” you've got to do." 

13 Read this case: 

Joe dropped a box of glass bottles when he was making a delivery. That 
evening he told his boss about it and said the breakage was his fault. 
Which manager will get his employees to tell him about their problems 
when they come up? 

O a. “I'm glad you told me about it [] b. "Those were expensive bottles. I 
Joe, TIl make a note of it and don't see why you always have to 
we can discuss ways to prevent pick the most expensive things to 
that sort of thing at the next break. I think you were born care- 
safety meeting." less." 

14 Pete's boss got angry when Pete told him about dropping a box he was 
delivering. The next day Pete spilled some insecticide on some clothing he 
was delivering to a department store. 

What will he probably do? 

O a. Tell his boss about his new  [] b. Wipe the insecticide off without 
goof. telling anyone and go ahead and 

make the delivery. 

15 Read this case: 


Lou is responsible for his own department's budget. In June, he sees that 
he is going to run short of funds before the end of the year. He tells his 
boss and asks for the additional funds (about a 3 percent increase). His 
boss blows his stack and tells Lou he doesn’t know how to run a depart- 
ment, 


(Figure 14.4 continued) 
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The next year in November, the accounting manager tells Lou's boss that 
Lou is running 15 percent over his budget already. His boss can't under- 
stand why Lou didn't bring this problem to him when it first came up. 

a. Why didn't Lou discuss the problem with his boss the second year? 


b. What should his boss have done the first time Pete brought the problem 
to him? 


16 At the moment an employee tells you about a crisis or a problem, you 
should immediately: 

O a. Praise him for telling you. D b. Criticize him for letting the crisis 

develop. 

Later, after the crisis, when you are both calm and cool, you can sit down 
with him and analyze what he did wrong. 
If you follow this procedure, he will probably: 

O c. Come to you when he hasa C d. Try to hide the problem. 

problem, 

In this way you will praise him for: 

e. Telling you about the problem.  [ f. Letting the problem develop into 

à crisis. 
Later, if necessary, you can criticize him for: 
g. Telling you about the crisis. O h. Letting the crisis develop. 


17 Read this case: 
You are a manager of an insurance company office, One of your employees 
discovers that he has made out an insurance policy incorrectly. His mistake 
will cost your company about $250.00, He comes to you and tells you about 
his mistake. 

a. What should you say to him immediately? 


b. What should you do later? = reati 


RE eS n e HMM HA LL 
18 Summarize the supervisory guidelines you have learned that will help you 
handle a situation when an employee reports a problem condition or crisis 


to you. —— 


(Figure 14.4 continued) 


students are able to get the answers right and can evaluate their own re- 
sponses. 

At the beginning of the program the frames call for behavior which the 
student brings to the teaching situation, and this behavior is gradually 
developed in relation to new subject-matter content. In the course of con- 
structing a program, each step is tested so that trainees can respond to it 
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with a high probability of success. This maximizes the occurrence of posi- 
tive reinforcement. The probability of success is increased by the use of 
prompting techniques which essentially are hinting and coaching procedures 
based upon what is known about the trainee’s background. 

In the program progression, prompting techniques are used to control 
error and to evoke relevant behavior so that it can be brought under the 
control of new subject-matter content. Since prompts are learning crutches, 
they have to be removed so that by the time the lesson is completed, the 
trainee is actually performing the real task. In the course of the program 
Progression, prompts are gradually withdrawn; eventually the trainee re- 
sponds on his own, In a programmed sequence, provision is made for the 
appropriate scheduling of practice and review with a variety of subject- 
matter examples. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIMENTATION 


An organization’s training program has many features which can be in- 
vestigated by experimental study. The industrial psychologist can bring to 
the program hypotheses based on research findings, as indicated in the 
section on training procedures, Training personnel involved in day-to-day 
training operations can bring to it the results of their experience. From 
whatever source the problems or hypotheses come, they should be set up to 
give an adequate test of the practical alternatives and the general training 
variables being studied. This requires close cooperation between psycholo- 
gists and training personnel. The psychologist may need experience in an 
organization’s training programs. At the same time, training personnel may 
require indoctrination in a research point of view toward the training process. 
This interplay can contribute to improved programs of training for specific 
organizations and to the further development of training as an applied 
discipline based upon a science of learning [64]. 
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Chapter 


Human Relations 
in Supervision 


The first direct contact between management and the workers is made by 
the foreman, or first-line supervisor, as he is also called. His position has 
been described in a number of ways: he is the key man in production; he 
is a man who always feels that he has more responsibility than authority; 
he is the pivotal factor in human relations; he is accepted neither by man- 
agement nor by the worker. His lot is improving in some ways but getting 
more difficult in others, as he has to deal with a new type of organizational 
problem; namely, following the guidelines of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment and in supervision. In this chapter, we shall analyze the principles of 
human relations in supervision as revealed through the problems of the 
foreman. 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Around the turn of the century, the foreman held a position in industry 
quite different from that which he holds today. Almost alone he had the 
responsibility and authority for running the shop. He hired and fired at 
will, acted as timekeeper, controlled production, and was, in effect, his own 
wage and hour administrator. 

All this changed rapidly with the growth of unions, with the expansion of 
companies in size and complexity, and with increasing automation. En- 
gineers and other trained’ specialists became essential people as technology 
advanced. Hiring was taken over by the personnel department, and union 
stewards became buffers between the foreman and his men. As the super- 
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visor’s authority and responsibility split in varying directions, management, 
for the most part, did little to help the situation. The foreman was bypassed 
in the chain of command and the worker found himself taking orders from 
a dozen bosses instead of one. 


A Change of Status. Then once again, as industry continued to grow in 
complexity, the supervisor’s position became a key position. But this time 
it was different—the foreman was now an interpreter of policy, not a maker 
of policy. Training courses were established for him as he took on more and 
more responsibility for job instruction, accident prevention, and worker 
morale. This was the end of the bull of the woods who had become a super- 
visor only because he had been on the job a long time. The new pattern 
involves better selection and training of supervisors, men with more decision- 
making ability, with drive to move up. Commented one supervisor promoted 
from a single to a multiple department, “I didn’t notice much change in my 
problems except they are multiplied. It is more difficult to move from one 
type of decision to another than from one type of work to another.” 

Whether the supervisor comes from the ranks (a yardmaster on the rail- 
road, let us say, who slowly works his way up from trainman) or is given his 
supervisory post shortly after joining the company (for instance, a young 
college graduate, expertly trained in technology or science, who rises swiftly 
in the chemical industry), a new dimension is added to his job—human 
relations. 


Human Relations Emphasis. Emphasis on human relations in supervision 
has become most pronounced since World War II. But the seeds had been 
planted back in the 1920s by reports on surveys of company policies on the 
human aspects of supervision, by the writings of Bingham on human relations 
skills, and by the experimental work in human behayior begun at the West- 
ern Electric Company. 1 

In this chapter we shall describe the nature of good supervision, the roles 
of the modern supervisor, and the tools he uses in applying good human 
relations. Although the psychological principles of good supervision apply 
at any level of management, in this chapter we shall deal primarily with the 
first line of supervision—the foreman. Supervision in middle and top 
management was covered in the chapter on executive behavior (see 


p. 203). 


THE NATURE OF GOOD SUPERVISION 


Information on the nature of good supervisory practices has come in recent 
years from a number of sources. Programmed experimental research from 
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such organizations as the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan has given us answers to questions involving the relationships 
between supervision and productivity. Reports of the Foreman’s Institute in- 
clude analyses of numerous case. studies of industrial relations problems. 
Personnel associations and training societies have concentrated much of 
their efforts on supervisory selection and training. The National Industrial 
Conference Board, the various associations of business colleges, and gov- 
ernment agencies have been focusing more attention than before on human 
relations in supervision. Kay and Palmer [19] say we can define human 
relations in industry as “the adjustment of unique individuals to their work 
through selection, training, and control of their environments in order that 
they may achieve the greatest job satisfaction while rendering the greatest 
service to their employers and their society.” In this section we shall review 
experimental and observational studies of the human aspects of supervision. 


Measuring Supervisory Results. Often two groups of workers doing the 
same work under similar circumstances produce results that differ signifi- 
cantly both in quantity and quality. If other factors are about equal, re- 
searchers have tried to answer this question: How does the way these groups 
are supervised affect their productivity? 

One writer [24] has summarized the results of supervision on high- 
producing and low-producing groups in two diverse kinds of work—clerical 
work in an insurance office and section-gang work on the railroad. He 
found that the more secure the first-line supervisor felt with his superiors, 
the greater the group productivity; but the greater the amount of pressure 
exerted on the supervisor from above, the less the section productivity. 
There was more productivity from the groups of workers where the super- 
visor assumed a leadership role than there was from groups where the 
supervisor acted as just another employee. Of particular interest was the 
finding that where supervision was employee-oriented, production was 
higher than where supervision was production-oriented. One has to interpret 
these findings with caution, however. There must always be some emphasis 
on production, or little will get done. But exclusive emphasis on production 
without consideration of the employees can be self-defeating. Other in- 
vestigators report virtually the same results from studies made in a large 
utility company. Employees who felt free to discuss personal problems with 
supervisors were more highly motivated to turn out work than were em- 
ployees who did not have such freedom. Being sensitive to employees’ feel- 
ings, voluntarily letting the employees know where they stood in an informal 
way, and giving recognition were described as the behavioral evidences of 
employee orientation [28]. 

In a series of studies it was found that greater production resulted where 
the supervisor had influence with his superiors and used this power to help 
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the employees achieve their goals. When power is used to block employees’ 
achievement, the group’s achievement suffers. These studies support the 
contention that close supervision of the section heads is not so effective for 
productivity as more general supervision, a factor related to the feelings of 
security of the supervisor [36]. 

An attempt to summarize the many findings of the Survey Research 
Center led to the observation that the effectiveness of the supervisor was not 
a problem to be solved only at the first-line supervisory level. If a superior 
emphasizes production with the supervisors beneath him, those supervisors 
are, in turn, more likely to emphasize production with their workers. This 
emphasis frequently results in a production record lower than that of super- 
visors and superiors who emphasize personal relationships with employees. 
Good supervisory practices must be the concern at all levels of the organi- 
zation [15]. 

Other writers, in summarizing studies on office employees, forest person- 
nel, and skilled tradesmen, concluded that supervisors in the more effective 
work groups were more democratic and more likely to share information 
with subordinates, who were thus kept in the know. Such supervisors were 
effective in planning, in organizing, and in demanding adherence to regu- 
lations. They made decisions consistently and decisively [50]. 

One industrial relations professor, reporting on several studies, concluded 
that supervisors who achieved good teamwork in their groups were also quite 
loyal to the company. Those supervisors who perceived and prepared for 
future needs were found to be good counselors and good organizers. In gen- 
eral, the more effective supervisor felt that his authority was commensurate 
with his responsibility. In decision making, the better supervisors were re- 
ported to have good judgment and to be consistent, whereas poorer super- 
visors were often considered overly cautious [37]. 


Supervisory Complexities. When over one thousand insurance agents from 
five different companies were asked for suggestions on how their managers 
could improve their jobs, the most frequent. recommendations centered 
around closer and more understanding agent-manager relationships. Several 
studies have shown that the employee-oriented practices of the supervisor, 
combined with other skills, resulted in greater agent effectiveness. It was 
found that attitudes toward the company and how it is managed were favor- 
able when attitudes toward the immediate supervisor were favorable [12, 
33]. 

EE democracy, and flexibility in supervision do not auto- 
matically lead to good supervision. A study of the engineering department 
of a company illustrates how à work environment can become too flexible. 
Supervisory practices may be ineffective when policy practices of top man- 
agement do not concur with those of immediate supervision [1]. This study 
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reported bad morale in an engineering department of a company with the 
reputation of being an engineers’ paradise. The structure of the department 
was such that each man had almost complete freedom; the major source of 
supervision was a committee which passed on research plans and checked 
on progress. In effect, there was no supervision save the vague pattern of 
control from top management, which gave the engineers no chance for ad- 
vancement in responsibility. In fact, the environment was so flexible that the 
men felt insecure in their positions. 

Much has been written on the techniques of good supervision, and it is 
of interest to note that many of the do’s and don’t’s accumulated through 
practical experience serve as behavior samples of good human relations 
principles. Almost every book written on industrial supervision includes 
such good suggestions as: avoid getting into arguments with your men; learn 
to say "no" without harming the man's ego; praise people in advance so they 
will try to work toward your expectations; be honest in admitting your errors; 
tell the employees in advance of impending changes that will affect them. 

Whether one regards human relations as an art, as a science, or as a 
combination of both, there is evidence to show that good human relations in 
supervision come only with hard work. Maintaining good human relations is 
a continuing problem. 

How well one can go from effectiveness on the verbal level to effectiveness 
on the behavior level depends in part upon one's depth of understanding aud 
one's ability to sense the local psychological climate. Good supervision is 
found at the behavior level on the job. Some men talk better supervision 
than they practice. As one observer put it in describing a certain supervisor, 
"He is big talk, little do.” No doubt a great deal of money and effort are 
wasted on training programs that get no further than the verbal level. 

The importance of personal qualities, supervisory training, and work set- 
ting has been noted by Sales [42] in his review of supervisory style and pro- 
ductivity as related to theory. It has been assumed that, with other conditions 
held constant, employees will produce more under democratic supervision 
than they would have produced under autocratic supervision. Democratic 
supervision, by allowing subordinates freedom in determining the specific 
form and content of their work, involves the personalities of the employees 
in the tasks they perform. According to Maslow's theory, this means that 
production, under democratic supervision, becomes a means for satisfying 
the employee's ego-esteem and self-actualization needs [30]. 

Morse and Reimer [32] set up groups exposed either to democratic or to 
autocratic supervision and then altered the style of supervision. They found 
that both programs resulted in significant increase in productivity. Other 
data support the thesis that supervisory style per se may not be the primary 
dimension involved in productivity. Supervisors who naturally affect a 
democratic style cannot be assumed to be otherwise similar to those who 
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affect an authoritarian style. In particular, Sales feels that democratically 
oriented supervisors can be expected to be more intelligent than are auto- 
cratically oriented supervisors. It may be assumed, at least in theory, that 
the intelligence of the supervisor should be of some importance in determin- 
ing the productivity of the employees under him. The more intelligent 
supervisor might be expected to diagnose production difficulties more quickly 
and to take more effective action than the less intelligent supervisor. Inas- 
much as authoritarian and democratic supervisors are differentiated in in- 
telligence, one might expect them to be differentiated in their human 
relations skill. Although, to date, neither experimental studies nor survey 
investigations have endorsed this theory, studies have not disproved it. 
The hypothesis that democratic supervision will evoke greater effort from 
employees than will autocratic supervision cannot at present be supported or 
rejected. This conclusion is representative of the complexities we find in 
trying to understand and improve supervision. 


Effects of Training. It is doubtful that we will ever have a monetary meas- 
ure of education. But the few studies which have been conducted on 
industrial training of personnel below the executive level give us an indica- 
tion that we had better not expect too much from individual training when 
the situational setting for the person is not improved. 


International Harvester Study. Fleishman et al. have reported on extensive 
efforts to evaluate a supervisory training program conducted under the 
supervision of the Personnel Research Board of Ohio State University with 
the cooperation of the International Harvester Company. This was the first 
attempt to obtain measures of certain leadership variables both before and 
after a training session and then to observe changes in the variables after 
the foremen returned to their jobs. The two-week training stressed. prin- 
ciples of human relations and made use of role playing, visual aids, group 
discussion, and lectures [11]. 

Prior to the training the foremen were given a Foreman's Leadership 
Opinion Questionnaire which was designed to measure crucial aspects of 
leadership. A factor analysis of the instrument indicated that there were 
two important aspects of leadership. The first, which was labeled “consider- 
ation,” appeared to be related to friendship, mutual trust, and warmth be- 
tween the leader and his group; the second, "initiating structure,” appeared 
to measure how much the foreman was concerned with “well-defined pat- 
terns of organization, channels of communication, and ways of getting the 
job done." 

The day the foremen completed the course they were given the instru- 
ment again. The scores for consideration and initiating structure are given in 
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Figure 15.1 Distribution of scores on the Foreman's Leadership Opinion Ques- 
tionnaire before and after a course in human relations. The foremen showed an 
increase in “consideration” (friendship, mutual trust) and a decrease in "initiat- 
ing structure" (getting the job done, communication). (After Fleishman and 
Burtt [11].) 
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As expected, since the course concerned human relations, the foremen 
showed a general increase in consideration and a decrease in initiating 
structure. Most research in this area has stopped at this point, with all 
concerned happily assuming that an enduring change in 'the foremen's at- 
titudes has been achieved. But Fleishman and his associates asked about the 
permanent effects of the leadership training. These were evaluated in a num- 
ber of ways. 

The researchers compared a group of foremen who had not attended the 
training school with a group of foremen who had; the latter were divided 
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into subsamples according to the time elapsed since training. Contrary to 
their expectations they found that the most recently trained group were 
lower in consideration behavior than the untrained group, and that some of 
the trained groups increased in initiating structures. These disquieting re- 
sults were explained partially on the grounds that “the course makes the 
foreman more concerned with human relations, the whole project makes 
him more aware of his part as a member of management.” Apparently the 
researchers believed that this resulted in the foreman showing less considera- 
tion and more initiation of structure. 

The Company Climate. An extensive additional study indicated that the 
company environment or climate to which the foremen returned was an 
important variable. The climate was measured by giving each foreman and 
his boss modifications of the instruments already described. “The results 
showed that foremen who operated under leadership climates high in con- 
sideration scored significantly higher themselves in both consideration atti- 
tudes and behavior.” The trend for initiating structures was the same. 

Fleishman and his associates asked whether it is good for foremen to be 
high in consideration and less so in initiating structure. Many researchers 
have simply taken it for granted that the answer is "yes," but the analyses 
of Fleishman and his associates indicated that the foremen whose workers 
had the highest morale were the most considerate and were less inclined to 
initiate structure. The correlations for rated proficiency were variable. 
Further analysis indicated that much depended on the extent to which a 
department was under the pressure of a time schedule, In those depart- 
ments where pressure was high, proficiency and initiating of structure were 
highly related in a positive way, whereas in the low-urgency departments 
(the nonproduction departments), proficiency and consideration were posi- 
tively related. 

It was found that the foremen with the higher consideration scores had 
less absenteeism, whereas the opposite was true for initiation of structure. 
Finally, it was found that there was a tendency for more initiation of struc- 
ture to go with more grievances. 

Leadership and the Social Setting. One of the conclusions drawn from 
this study is a notable statement which should be impressed on the minds 
of all those who study leadership. Leadership behavior is not a thing apart 
but is imbedded in a social setting. In addition, the authors concluded that 
the ultimate answers as to what kind of leadership is most effective in var- 
ious settings “may require an evaluation of long-range objectives as con- 
trasted with those of short range.” 

This study raises some questions about the effects of human relations 
training. If nothing else, it shows that we must not blithely assume that the 
training will have the expected effects on the trainee. 
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THE MULTIPLE ROLES OF THE SUPERVISOR 


The supervisor has been described as a man who plays a dozen roles. He 
always belongs to two organizational groups and sometimes to three. As 
management’s representative to the employee, he must carry out company 
policy; as the employee’s representative to management, he has a reverse 
role, Under some circumstances, the supervisor may find himself with a 
third loyalty—the foreman’s union. In carrying through his major roles as 
a leader and key man of a communication network, the supervisor from 
time to time functions in selection, training, counseling, labor grievances, 
upgrading, record keeping, and public relations; in addition, he is some- 
thing of a technologist. 


Loyalty of the Supervisor. “Does your supervisor pull for the company or 
for the men?” This was one question asked of a group of employees by two 
investigators. At the same time, ratings were given on the supervisors’ per- 
formances by their superiors. These authors found that the supervisor who 
could understand the objectives of both the company and the workers was 
rated highest by management. More supervisors who pulled for the company 
were rated less effective by management. Many of the employees felt it was 
possible for the supervisor to pull for both the company and the men. Most 
significantly, this study showed that dual loyalty posed no serious problem 
where the goals of the company and the goals of the employees were com- 
patible. However, when management fails to recognize this duality, the 
foreman may lose his ability to act for the employees and eventually lose his 
effectiveness in helping management gain its objectives. Failure on the part 
of the workers to recognize the duality may inhibit the supervisor's success 
as a representative of management. Apparently one of the factors that brings 
foremen, union leaders, and union stewards to positions of leadership is the 
ability to see both sides of the dual position [28]. 

Concern has been voiced because it is difficult to upgrade a man from the 
rank and file and have him feel a balanced loyalty. A case in point came 
to the attention of this writer, who had been giving similar but separate 
courses in human relations to supervisors and to middle-management ad- 
ministrators. Each group brought up an instance of a recently appointed 
foreman who would not cross a workers’ picket line. The management group 
felt that his duties demanded that he cross the line. The supervisory group 
maintained that it would have been a violation of the spirit of unionism, since 
the supervisor himself belonged to a foreman's union. The man himself 
confided to the instructor that he was in conflict and did not know what to 
do. A search of the psychological literature to find what consultants with 
long experience had to say about such problems showed that one psychol- 
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ogist [26] concluded that management needs to select and train supervisors 
more carefully, pay more attention to their dissatisfactions, make them feel 
more a part of management, and thereby forestall their joining a foreman’s 
union. Another writer said that such problems are problems of communica- 
tion between higher management and the supervisors [2]. A marked differ- 
ence often exists between what management believes the responsibility of 
the supervisor is and what the foreman himself conceives it to be. Viteles [46] 
says it is a multidimensional problem involving status, pay, conceptions of 
authority and responsibility, and the opportunity to act and feel like man- 
agement. Herzberg and his associates [15], in reviewing the literature on job 
attitudes, conclude that management must give proper attention to the 
supervisor if it expects him to identify with management. However, the 
relative value of such attention, its nature, and the conditions most appropri- 
ate for it are not yet known from concrete evidence. One psychologist re- 
ports that in his company it is general practice to move supervisors up and 
down in rank, a situation resulting in foremen asking questions about 
loyalty when demoted again and again to worker status. 


EMPATHY IN SUPERVISION 


Some psychologists believe that applications of the concept of empathy may 
lead to better selection and training of supervisors. Here empathy has been 
defined as “the ability to put oneself in the other person's position, establish 
rapport, and anticipate his reactions, feelings, and behaviors." Some writers 
attribute a part of the conflict between labor and management to a lack of 
empathy on the part of both groups [17]. 

An experienced investigator, in one of his studies on industrial conflict, 
found that facts are not the same for people with different attitudes and 
that leaders on both sides come to an industrial controversy ready to see only 
the good on one side and only the bad on the other. Studies with the widely 
used File and Remmers test How Supervise? and the Kerr and Speroff 
Empathy Test show that the abilities to perceive the feelings of others are 
related to supervisory success. But where does the balance in feelings come 
in? One psychologist found, for example, in a study of empathy among 
people working in a textile factory that the supervisors tended to over- 
estimate the worker's knowledge of the best methods of supervision and to 
underestimate management's knowledge of the facts [9, 21, 38]. 

One writer who prefers the term “sensitivity” to “empathy” (since the 
word “empathy” carries a connotation of sympathy with the object em- 
pathized) found that, on the average, the better the supervisor is able to 
sense employee attitudes, the higher the productivity of the work group. 
He also found that supervisors were less sensitive to topics and attitudes in 
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which they themselves might be ego-involved. For example, a foreman may 
be very sensitive about working conditions for his men but insensitive to his 
own acts of favoritism. 

The supervisor must play an interpretative role that extends beyond the 
job situation itself. The tensions which arise in the worker must be under- 
stood by the supervisor. He must understand the nature of the man’s resist- 
ance to authority, his fears, and the feelings of insecurity. In this respect, it 
has been found that the more considerate the foreman’s own supervisor, the 
more considerate he is himself. There are reports of a relationship between 
the pressures put on the foreman by his superiors and similar anxieties he 
creates in his men. Hatch [13], using a forced-choice differential-accuracy 
approach to the measurement of supervisory empathy, found that the ability 
to predict the attitudes, opinions, and feelings of workers increases with in- 
creases in the degree of acquaintanceship between supervisor and sub- 
ordinate. 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


At various leadership levels, sensitivity training (T groups) has been both 
a stimulating and a controversial subject for some time. As defined by 
Argyris [2] it is a program designed to provide experience where success, 
self-esteem, and interpersonal competence can be increased; where de- 
pendency and control can be decreased; and where emotional behavior, 
when and if it is relevant, can be as fit a subject for discussion as any 
“rational” topic. Sensitivity training provides group situations where 
leaders (frequently executives) expose their behavior as well as their think- 
ing; they receive feedback about their behavior and give feedback about the 
behavior of others in an atmosphere where human beings are willing to 
expose themselves. The purpose of T groups is to become more aware of 
how one’s behavior is interpreted by others. Advocates of sensitivity train- 
ing believe it is valuable to know how others see you; critics believe it can 
be harmful. “What criteria?” ask others, Perhaps the research on empathy 
now going on may provide some answers; some answers may be reported by 
the T-group people themselves. 

In terms of methodology, sensitivity training involves small groups of 
fifteen to twenty people. Most groups begin with an embarrassing silence 
followed by rambling conversation during which feelings are expressed and 
the reactions of the members are aired. The trainer's role is one of keeping 
a free climate for hair-down expression. In theory, participants come to see 
themselves in a new light and begin to become aware of how they affect 
other people [23, 41, 45]. 

In a review of the literature on the subject, Campbell and Dunnette [41 
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concluded that T-group experiences in managerial training and development 
seem to produce observable changes in behavior, but that the utility of these 
changes for the performance of individuals in their organizational roles 
remains to be demonstrated. Said one observer: “I do not want to express 
my feelings in a sensitivity training session because I do not want to go 
around these same people later feeling uncomfortable.” Says Rogers [41], 
"In an intensive group, with much freedom and little structure, the indi- 
vidual will gradually feel safe enough to drop some of his defenses and 
facades; he will relate more directly on a feeling basis. . . .” 


THE JOBS OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Let us examine a little more extensively how thin the supervisor has to 
spread his talents and energies in carrying out the many roles of his posi- 
tion, how he has to be virtually a Jack-of-all-trades. 


Inducting the New Worker. The supervisor’s tact in getting the new man 
to talk about himself in a free and easy way is essential to good supervision. 
At this first session he must give the worker information about the company 
in general, its overall policies, and the relationship between the employee’s 
specific department and the whole company. Departmental rules and regu- 
lations have to be explained in relation to the worker's specific duties. The 
supervisor must judge how extensive he should make introductions and 
how he can best make the man feel he belongs to the work group. All of 
this has to be done with the knowledge that the new man can take in 
only so much and that his first impressions will be important. 


Training Responsibilities. Some training responsibility falls to the super- 
visor. He must know how to prepare the best instruction sequence for the 
job at hand. The good supervisor must learn firsthand the principles of 
transfer in training, the nature of habit interference, and what to do about 
it. In short, he finds himself in education, but often unprepared. 


Safety. Good safety practice is the responsibility of everyone, but to the 
supervisor goes the job of checking on the environmental and personal 
causes of accidents in his department. He must be alert for the man who 
operates without authority or bypasses safety devices, who uses unsafe 
equipment or operates a machine when emotionally upset. When he sees a 
worker committing an unsafe act, the foreman must “stop-study-instruct” 
and sometimes apply discipline right on the spot. The supervisor often 
must apply the principle of repetition in safety education. He is frequently 
the one who must tell the family when a man has been injured or killed. 
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The Handling of Grievances. In their initial stage, grievances fall to the 
supervisor. He must examine them for cause, whether attributed to work 
climate, to wrong job placement, to inadequate job training, or to personal 
causes. The good supervisor soon learns that gripes are often safety valves, 
not grievances, In some situations, the supervisor finds a large part of his 
day taken up with the union steward, ironing out difficulties. He knows that 
the causes of grievances are legion—pay differentials, union-contract 
specifications, unguarded work hazards, uneven distribution of overtime, 
favoritism, strict rules, credit stealing, disciplinary action, etc. The super- 
visor must be alert to them all. Fleishman and Harris [10] have found that, 
in general, “low consideration” and “high structure” go with high grievances 
and turnover. There are, however, critical levels beyond which increased 
consideration and decreased structure have no effect. Workers under fore- 
men who establish a climate of mutual trust, rapport, and tolerance for 
two-way communication with their work groups are more likely to accept 
higher levels of structure (see p. 52). 

How to handle nonunion grievances is a problem because the employee 
may face frustration when he has a complaint. One survey of 171 companies 
found that 27 percent say they make no provision at all to hear grievances 
of nonunion workers. This places an added burden on the supervisor who 
may be involved [6]. That grievances can be solved before they reach a 
stage of writing, where language and criteria and sometimes lawyers get 
involved, has been demonstrated. McKersie [25] describes some practical 
steps in keeping grievances at the oral level which have been worked out 
between the United Automobile Workers and International Harvester. It 
was found that problem solving is facilitated when a climate for free dis- 
cussion exists, where both parties feel free to search for solutions, where 
discussion focuses on the issue rather than on precedent, and where solu- 
tions developed at the first step are not overturned too often by higher 
Officials. 


Discipline Handling. The supervisor often finds himself in a difficult posi- 
tion as he tries to break bad habits of his men and to prevent wrong actions 
from going unnoticed. He acts as an analyst as he seeks the reasons for 
absenteeism or lateness to work, as a problem solver as he interprets facts 
that lead to correction of behavior, encouragement, warning, penalty by 
layoff or demotion, or finally dismissal. And in strongly unionized plants 
he deals with discipline under the watchful eyes of the union committee. 
His problem is even more complicated in those situations where the com- 
mitteemen like to foment trouble for management, and sometimes even 
tules themselves can get in the way. One slowdown among Canadian post- 
men following the rules to the absolute letter (because of a grievance) 
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completely disrupted mail service. An army study in small-unit leadership 
showed that the effectiveness of discipline among enlisted men depended 
more on climate than on the person administering the discipline [16]. 

Shull and Cummings [44] have brought together some practical sug- 
gestions in handling discipline. First, in the setting of rules, a certain degree 
of tolerance must be built in, adjustments for factors beyond the employee's 
control. Second, one rule tends to breed others. There are advantages in 
the supervisor functioning without a formal rule, playing the “as if” game, 
which may lead to greater success than a legalistic, authoritarian approach 
to rules enforcement. Third, the wearing-off effect of negative reinforce- 
ment is more likely to increase the need for discipline later on than decrease 
it. Fourth, a tightly structured system produces in some individuals dis- 
satisfaction and an inclination to fight the organization. Fifth, there are two 
polar positions on the use of discipline, the humanitarian and the legalistic. 
The supervisor should know which game he is playing. 


Worker Rating. How to rate the worker is a problem that has not been 
effectively solved anywhere along the line. Rating scales or critical-incident 
techniques, regardless of their merit, depend upon supervisor observations 
and judgment. Whether he likes it or not, the supervisor must make judg- 
ments where objective standards of judgment probably do not exist. His 
ratings are often hampered by labor-management conflicts of interpreta- 
tion. In the judgment of the supervisor, a relatively new man may be supe- 
rior to the man with seniority, but the latter must be favored according to 
most union-contract agreements. Rating, a rough problem even in the iso- 
lated confines of the ivory tower, is a most difficult task in the industrial 
complex, as we shall see in a later chapter (see p. 508). 


Managing the Budget. And, lest we forget, the supervisor has the role 
of budget manager. He must keep records—material cost, manpower cost. 
He must have a working understanding of profits and loss and be able to 
tell the difference between real work and soldiering. He must know 
how to plan for waiting time; he must know what to do with men who 
"make the job last." In one study the Home Builders Research Institute 
found a model home held up by 219 delay-causing problems—waiting for 
supplies and tools, for instructions, and for others to finish a given project— 
that were all preventable. 


Communication. The supervisor is a key in the communication network, 
whether communication be up, down, or horizontal, From giving orders to 
satisfying customer and public relations, the supervisor plays both a formal 
and an informal role. 
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A Checklist of Supervisory Practices. One way to appreciate the many 
and varied demands placed on the supervisor in modern industry is to make 
a checklist of his day-to-day activities. A review by the author of several 
such checklists taken from large industries and small industries, from office 
situations and plant situations, from closely confined workplaces, and from 
the transportation industries show that the human relations problems are 
the same, though activities from job to job may vary extensively. The follow- E 
ing checklist states questions to the supervisor in a straightforward way. 
Each question is phrased for a positive answer. 


1 Do you know each of your men well enough to tell where he lives, where 
he came from, and what his interests are? 
2 Do you know the general aims of the company? 
3 Can you list in order your men who are ready for promotion? 
Do your men work together well? 
5 Do you know how to give an order? 
6 Have you obtained better working conditions for your men? 
7 Have you corrected the sources of grievances before they come up? 
8 Do you listen to complaints? 
9 Do you reprimand without building up ill feelings? 
10 Do you avoid talking behind a man's back? 
11 Do you reprimand in private rather than in public? 
12 Do you have a check sheet for introducing a new man to his job? 
13 Do you guide the new employee over rough spots? 
14 Do you keep a progress chart on the new man? 
15 Do you have good criteria for judging performance? 
16 Arc you a good listener? 
17 Are your records useful? 
18 Do you know how to get a man to talk in an interview? 
19 Do you keep up to date on company policies? 
20 Do you keep up to date on union activities? 
21 Do you plan work schedules in advance? 
22 Do you have adequate inspection procedures? 
23 Are you familiar with the technical side of the men's jobs? 
24 Does work go on efficiently in your absence? 
25 Do you keep your superiors informed of your department's activities? 
26 Do you avoid taking up bothersome details with your boss? 
27 Do you answer correspondence on time? 
28 Do you see where your job fits into the overall organization? 
29 Do you have a man who could take your job? 
30 Do you know what the accident hazards are in your department? 
31 Do you train for safety? 
32 Do you give recognition to the man who does good work? 
33 Do you ask workers for suggestions before attacking a new job? 
34 Do you spread overtime work fairly? 
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35 Do you allow conversation at work on routine jobs? 

36 Do you ever ask a worker to criticize his own work? 

37 Do you admit your mistakes? 

38 Do you believe that ability to handle workers is learned? 

39 Do you know what goes on in departments other than your own? 

40 Do you use conferences in getting ideas over to workers? 

41 Do you keep cash and production records for your department? 

42 Do you ever explain company policies to your men? 

43 Do you keep your people informed on business conditions of the company? 

44 Do you spend part of your time listening to worker complaints? 

45 Do you believe the worker wants more from his job than just pay? 

46 Do you believe most workers will cooperate in helping solve problems? 

47 Do you believe that a worker who does not get promoted should be told 
why? 

48 Do you believe in giving workers rest periods? 

49 Do you believe people want to know where they stand on a job? 

50 Do you believe in trying to sense how the worker feels? 


Knowing what to do at the verbal level and actually carrying through at 
the behavior level is one of the big problems of supervision. Studies show 
that practically no supervisor does all the things which he knows should be 
done. For our purposes here the list is useful in emphasizing the many 
demands put on this man of many roles. 


Supervisor-Worker Relationships. Studies made by Hersey [14], involving 
over six thousand people, have led to some very practical understandings 
about supervisor-worker relationships. When employees were asked about 
the most irritating factor in their work situation, 75 percent of them re- 
sponded that the boss was. The response was strongest where the boss was 
closest to the worker in distributing work, supervising training, handling 
grievances, and enforcing discipline, But to these same people, the boss 
was also something of a father figure who meant much in their daily lives. 

A great deal has been said about the worker's need to get a fecling of 
accomplishment from his work. The importance of this need has long been 
recognized, but how can the person in the low-level unskilled job or the 
person who has reached his limits of job accomplishment feel that he is 
making progress? Studies of workers in such categories show that feelings 
of accomplishment do not have to be directly associated with the job itself. 
If the job helps the man to feel that he can buy a car or build a cabin, then 
some degree of satisfaction may be present. A good foreman looks for 
these signs of progress as well as for the feelings of satisfaction that may 
come from the act of work itself, the so-called “intrinsic” aspect of work. 

Hersey has brought out consideration of another aspect of the super- 


visor-worker relationship not often voiced. He found that over a period of 
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time workers build up an emotional resistance against the driving foreman 
which hinders production. However, emotional pressures brought on by 
unavoidable events are quite different in their long-range emotional impact 
on the worker. Since these events are impersonal, they are unlikely to 
arouse antagonism and a desire to fight back. 

One experienced supervisor up from the ranks put the problem of super- 
visor-worker relationships thus: “It seems the lower a person is on the 
chain of command, the harder he is to supervise and the harder he is to 
motivate. It's hard for the supervisor to provide drive that isn’t there.” 


Overgeneralizations in Supervision, One of the dangers involved in estab- 
lishing do-don’t rules of supervision comes from overgeneralization of 
selected facts. There is some evidence which Supports the contention that a 
simple, repetitive operation involving no conscious thought produces in the 
worker a feeling of boredom or monotony and a consequent desire for 
change. This contention may well be true if the given worker is an intelli- 
Bent, ambitious person who is made to stay on a simple, repetitive opera- 
tion. On the other hand, a person of low intelligence may resist being taken 
off a job that is boring to others. Studies also show that workers performing 
the same simple, repetitive operations are less likely to be affected by 
monotony if they see others doing the same thing and if they are allowed 
to talk and laugh with fellow workers. Permission to talk and laugh, how- 
ever, must be limited to such tasks as making simple machine parts, where 
there are no adverse effects on production; card-punch operators in ac- 
counting departments (a task boring to some people) would lose consider- 
ably productionwise if allowed to talk and laugh with fellow workers on the 
job. 

, One other overgeneralization that has led to some misunderstanding is 
the belief that restriction of output by workers is found only in strongly 
organized union plants. Nonunion workers have been found to be just as 
prone to restrict output whenever the conditions of their employment lead 
them to fear layoff or a cut in rate. The good supervisor understands such 
subtleties of human behavior. He knows the importance of telling the 
worker why he is doing a particular job. In most higher positions people 
know the "whys" without being specifically told. Workers often do not 
have the opportunity to learn about a job except through the foreman. 

But what of the morale of the supervisor himself as he attempts to carry 
out his many jobs? Why do employees frequently turn down the chance to 
become foremen? Much of the answer lies in the lack of clarification of the 
supervisor's role, forced as he is to deal with his workers both individually 
and in groups. Sometimes the supervisor even has to play the part of 
instigator in getting some status award for the boss. One may wonder just 
how many executive awards come in this manner! 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The supervisor’s relationship with any given man may well follow a pattern 
of helping to hire him, induct him into the job, train him, place him, rate 
him, upgrade him, counsel him, or fire him. As he gets to know his men, 
the supervisor becomes a student of the subject of individual differences. 


The New Man. Although selection is today a function of the employment 
office or the personnel department, the supervisor, in many instances, still 
passes final judgment on who shall be hired. This gives him prestige in the 
eyes of the man: He is recognized as having authority and representing 
management. With the personnel department having recruited and screened 
applicants, the foreman first gets to see the man in the interview. Here he 
initially establishes his relationship with the man, a step that leads to in- 
ducting the worker. 

Some people are insecure as they start a new job. In such instances, the 
supervisor functions in two ways. First, he tries to make the new employee 
feel some degree of belonging. Second, he often must skillfully break down 
ways of working carried over from the last job, remaining ever mindful of 
man’s resistance to change. Since first impressions tend to linger, the fore- 
man can in this stage of induction “sell attitude” as well as establish a 
cooperative relationship which will come in handy at a later date when the 
inevitable discipline problem arises. 

Induction of the new worker is the beginning of his on-the-job training. 
The authors of a book on human relations in supervision maintain that the 
induction stage is crucial in helping to reduce costly employee turnover; 
about 80 percent of all turnover takes place during the first three months 
of employment. The attitudes which promote individual job satisfaction, as 
well as group morale, get established in the induction process [35]. 


How Supervisory Responsibilities Have Grown. One of the most difficult 
problems in industry is evaluating how well a person performs. No matter 
what formal criteria are set up, whether a worker is promoted, transferred, 
retained, demoted, or fired, the supervisor is a key man in the process. 
Many of the problems in this area are literally dropped in the foreman's 
lap without any plan as to how he is to solve them. 

We find, for example, the supervisor in an unenviable role as he becomes 
troubleshooter and attempts to solve grievances at his level of employee 
relations. If he has too much trouble with the union steward, both labor 
and management can project their frustrations upon him. He must not 
only hear complaints, seek the facts, define the problem, and work out a 
solution, but he must promote good morale, too. 
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Asa M one of the key TOME of the supervisor, the foreman must 
learn to discriminate between helping with personal problem solving and 
wasting time on unnecessary complaints. Here he sometimes finds himself 
in the role of a therapist without the preparation of a therapist. 
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COUNSELING AND MENTAL HEALTH 


.. Almost every individual relationship between the supervisor and the worker 
involves some form of counseling. By taking a look at the now classic 
- Western Electric studies which were begun in 1927, we can get a picture 
.. of how counseling in industry took on at least a degree of formality. 


. Western Electric Studies. These studies set out to discover the effect of 
“the working environment, e.g., illumination, working conditions, rest pauses, 
and the length of the working day, on production. Through a series of 
circumstances one investigator of the studies found himself in the role 
-of a supervisor in a department. Trying to obtain information from the 
. "Workers, he noticed, as their comments were solicited, that they began to 
- lessen their unfavorable attitudes toward management, As time went on, it 
_ became apparent that factors other than working environment and working 
conditions were having an effect on the productivity of the employees. 
. What was happening here? 

At first, the investigators thought that asking workers about their job 
was the Key thing. A series of systematized, structured interviews was set 
up, but with little success. Next came a more informal type of interviewing 
where the workers were allowed to discuss any topic of interest to them. 

The theory underlying this approach was that the worker would tend to 
5 talk about the thing that was bothering him most. But no ready-made sys- 

tem of effective counseling resulted from this approach; it did little more 
than give the workers a chance to get things off their chests. Finally, it was 
_ discovered that the key to the formalized employee counseling lay in giving 
the worker a chance to effect some personal problem solving. Thus in 1936 
_ Western Electric instituted employee adjustment counseling by hiring full- 
| time professional counselors [39]. 

d In this program each counselor was assigned a given department or area 
. within the plant. He had no supervisory or administrative responsibilities; 
his sole function was to acquaint himself with the employees with whom he 
S working and to counsel on personal problems in any informal situation 
_ —at the bench, at the desk, and in hallways and washrooms, as well as 

. in private counseling rooms. Experience showed that the interviews aver- 
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time they spent in counseling sessions. Counseling could be initiated by the 
worker, his supervisor, or the counselor. 


Sa we aoe. s s? 


Evaluation of Formal Programs, How effective have these formal coun- 
seling programs been? Are they worth the money they cost? Answers to 
these questions, within and without Western Electric, are many. At one end 
of the continuum we find some in management highly endorsing such pro- 
grams. At the other end, some managers have thrown the idea out. Some 
other companies have established formal programs of counseling; some 
have tried them and later dropped the idea, Union reaction has, by and 
large, been negative to formalized counseling services. Spokesmen for 
unions regard them as a sop on the part of management to get more out of 
the worker. 

Perhaps one can conclude that the lack of adequate objective-evaluation 
procedures has led to the many pros and cons about formalized industrial 
counseling. There really is no clear answer to the question of the effective- 
ness of the formal programs. The author, in conversation with a plant 
manager where a program had been well received for several years, heard 
the explanation of the sudden discontinuance of the program in these 
words: “We got a new vice-president, and he has interests other than the 
counseling program instituted by his predecessor.” 


When Do We Have Counseling? Regardless of the pros and cons for 
specific programs of counseling, much has been learned about the psychol- 


ogy of industrial counseling. Whether formal or informal, counseling is 


an important aspect of management-worker communication. Let us take à — 
bearing in mind that in most com- — 


look at this communication of feelings, 
panies the counseling that does take place is done informally by the work- 
er's immediate supervisor. Often the foreman does not even think of it as 
counseling. The author had this brought to his attention when he spent a 
day with an industrial supervisor as part of a job-description study that 
was being made. 
During the day, along with giving orders, making inspections, and 


planning for the next day’s work, this particular supervisor helped six of 


his employees to work out solutions to individual practical problems. The 


six problems involved such diverse activities as listening to grievances about 
working conditions and handling a telephone call from the wife of a worker 
who wanted advice on a domestic problem (which wasn’t given, by the 
way). I mentioned to the supervisor that he was carrying out a good load. 
y. His reply (was to the effect that he didn’t do 


of counseling during the da I t 

counseling because this really wasn’t part of his job. He did not regard the 

six individual problems he gave his time to as counseling.) I would, how- » 
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ever, for in each instance the foreman let the employee unburden himself 
by talking through his problem. In three of the cases, I received the im- 
pression that the employee himself worked out a solution, to his problem 
as he talked and responded to the supervisor’s questions. Since another 
‘interpreter might hesitate to call these informal instances counseling, let us 
describe a little more fully what goes on in the counseling situation, begin- 
ning our description with the use of professional counselors operating within 
a formal framework. 


Nondirective Counseling, fr he formal counseling interview is, by its very 
structure, worker-oriented; The counselor listens, does not argue, records 
what he hears, and uses the information he gets to help dispel anxicties. 
He does not discipline the worker as the supervisor has to do at times. The 
counselor presents information to management which he believes is in the 
interest of the worker, not for use against the worker.) Adherents of these 
formal programs have described them as “adjusting rather than paternal- 
istic,” “counselee-centered rather than authoritative,” “clinical rather than 
disciplinary." The method is essentially the nondirective approach described 
by Rogers [40], where the subject himself does the most talking. Pauses 
of long duration sometimes occur, but the properly trained person will 
recognize these pauses to be good omens. Many times during these pauses 
the counselee is working out solutions to his problems. Often following long 
pauses the counselee says things which reveal that he is beginning to grope 
_ toward understanding. 

( In essence the nondirective approach in counseling is designed to provide 
Opportunity for the counselee to work through his problems to his own 
satisfaction without being given advice or guidance, Here the counselor 

- establishes rapport, listens, and talks very little himself. He reflects his ac- 
ceptance of the client’s feelings and attitudes and lets the counselee himself 
break up the silent intervals, lets him bring out his own problems. Some 

- counselors find the nondirective approach difficult because it does not allow 
for advice, argument, lecture, or cross-examination.| It does not allow the 
counselor to ride his position of prestige or to take/responsibility for final 
action. 

Nondirective counseling demands that the counselor be secure and well 
adjusted himself and that he be a good and interested listener who can use 
a language level appropriate to the occasion without losing the dignity of 
the counseling relationship. If the counselor can get the counselee to state 
his problem, to give its history, and to develop the problem—without 
haying to ask leading questions—he has developed quite an art. 

/{The counselor helps the counselee get insight into his problem by 
recognizing mixed emotions and by responding to how the man feels rather 
than to what he says. He gets the man to restate and discuss his problem 
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without injecting his own personal opinion or experience/ The counselor can 
usually feel that he has succeeded, whether or not a problem was finally 
solved, if the client feels some accomplishment upon coming out of the 
session. `} 


Directive Counseling. There are times and places where directive coun- 
seling gets best results. Here the counselor takes an active part in bringing 
about an understanding or solution to a problem. He does not give the man 
the solution but directs him toward a solution. And it must be remembered 
that there are times when people need to be told what todo. ^ 

Certainly there is little opportunity for most industrial supervisors to 
get much formal training in counseling. What little they can get, formal or 
informal, Should enable them to do a better job in dealing with their 
workers. Included somewhere in the trainin; should be the recognition of. 
one of the role conflicts of the supervisor; often his job requires him to 
function not only as a counselor se Š an evaluator and a discipli- 


narian, all within a brief span of time. 


Mental Health. Meltzer [31], emphasizing the importance of mental health 
in industry as a continuing process, has described the importance of getting 
not only factual information about the worker but unstructured responses 
as well. Through projective interviewing: igging into memories, experi- 
ences, and personifications: much can bé learned about the worker's atti- 
tudes and frustrations that induce problems for the supervisor as well as 
the worker's sources of pleasure and tension. From his studies Meltzer has 
concluded that the practice of making rounds, comparable to the rounds 
a doctor makes in the hospital, can tell us much about the realities of 
adjustment problems as revealed through daily episodes— roblems involv- 
ing such often overlooked reactions as that of a senior man who is refused 


a request for a change of shift. 
What does mans: way of life do to, and for, the men who man 


the machines? {Kornhauser [22] concludes from his studies of factory 
workers in the ‘automobile industry that mental health becomes poorer as 
we move from more skilled, responsible, varied types of work to jobs lower 
in these respects. This is-not due in-any-large-measure to differences in 
prejob background or personality of the men who enter and remain in the 
several types of work; it is more dependent on factors associated with the 
job. Why do we find poorer mental health in low-level occupations? The 
author indicates the factors involved are lower pay, economic insecurity, 
and disagreeable working conditions, on the one hand, and the more intangi- 
ble influences of status, promotion pportunities, type of supervision, and 
work-group relations, on the other/ The lack of personal control of job 
operations and the nonuse of abilities, with consequent feeling of futility, 
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add to the picture is important to look at the entire pattern of work and 
life conditions of the people in these occupations, not at single variables, 
Tensions of Workers and Supervisors. To fully understand the overall job 
of the supervisor, we must look at the tensions of his climate. He must 
live with the worries of the worker, frequently a person with a limited 
range of abilities, a` man often on a highly repetitive, highly paced job, 
for whom job safety hazards sometimes create special adjustment problems. 

D production employee has little control over what he does or how he 
does it or when, and he turns to the foreman for help. Some help may 
come through job enlargement and job rotation, but basically what manage- 
ment can do for the worker is limited. 

The supervisor has his tensions also, a fact sometimes overlooked by 
the subordinate. A large number of people create problems for the first- 
line foreman as a matter of routine—inspectors, dispatchers, engineers, 
stock-room clerks, cost-control analysts, labor relations people, and a host 
of E pE production-line foreman's job also involves many activities, 
ranging from “Throw it out" to “I'll see that you get it by noon." In one 
study of foremen on the assembly line in automobile factories it was found 
that the number of their activities ranged from 237 to 1,073 for an cight- 
hour day. The average number of activities was 583 per day, or / every 
forty-eight seconds. And many of these activities involved decisions. Yes, 
the foreman has his tensions, also. Some decisions which he has to make 
he knows will bring on difficulty. For example, it is recognized in the auto 
industry that cars made on Mondays are more prone to defects. This is 
the day that plant absenteeism runs high and supervisors are obliged to 
Pp t second-string men on the line who are less proficient [48]. 
gne supervisor also faces another type of problem—the line worker may 

ake more money and enjoy security and fringe benefits through the union. 
Some good foreman material is lost to industry when workers do not want 
to turn their blue-collar jobs in for white ones. Some people seem quite 
content to serve in the ranks. The supervisor also knows that the longer he 
is on the job, the more enemies he is likely to have. 

Dubin et al. [7] stress the importance of continuing education in order 
to\relate to changing problem They surveyed 3,620 managers and super- 
visors in business and industry. Top managers felt a need for more educa- 
tion on communication, managenjent development, and long-range planning. 
They wished those they supervised had more education on listening and 
speaking, performance appraisal, and the human aspects of management. 
Middle managers felt a need for management development and more effec- 
tive communication and supervisory training, and they expressed similar, 
needs for their subordinates. First-line supervisors felt more need for the 
tools of effective supervision, leadership techniques, and decision making. 
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In terms of subjects “communication in the organization” was indicated as 
number one for top management; it ranked second and third for others. 
“Management development” was ranked second by top management and 
first by middle management. Although 61 percent of supervisors said their 
company had an educational-assistance plan, and about half reported that 
their company encouraged them to participate in educational activities, half 
of the supervisors believed that their immediate Gala had a non- 
committal attitude toward their continuing education. ^ 


GROUP DECISION PROCEDURES 


The development of human relations programs in industry has been ap- 
proached from two directions. The impetus on improving the job satis- 
faction and morale of workers has come largely through attempts to 
improve first-line supervision by emphasizing the friendly personal touches. 
From the direction of the higher and intermediate levels of management 
has come an emphasis on the techniques of problem-solving conferences. 
Fortunately, the two approaches have a common base, since they deal 
with attempts to satisfy such psychological needs as status, recognition, 
and feelings of personal worth. Group decision procedures, which have been 
proved so successful at the higher participative-management levels, are 
being used more and more at the first-line supervisory levels in dealing with 
a wide range of problems, from the coffee break, desk arrangements, and 
vacation schedules in the office to overtime work, safety practices, and job 
modifications in the plant. 


Problem-solving Conferences. Some of the very best work in the applica- 
tion of the principles of behavior to group decisions has been conducted 
by Maier [27]. He has found that group problem-solving conferences are 
useful in several ways: (1) developing awareness of basic problems, (2) 
getting different points of view on problems, (3) providing for permissive 
participation of the people involved in any given problem, and (4) de- 
veloping approaches to solving problems. 

It is important, of course, that any given supervisor work out techniques 
best suited to his personal mannerisms and the psychological climates in 
which he finds himself. Conducting an effective problem-solving conference 
is a skill that has to be learned through experience. 

Maier has described four stages of effective group decision-making pro- 
cedures: 

1 Studying the problem. In this stage the leader checks his own responsibility 
to see if this is a problem he should deal with. He analyzes the situation to see 
if it is a problem to be brought before the group. It is important that the leader 
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check his own attitude to see if he feels the group is capable of solving the prob- 
lem, if he is willing to encourage the group to solve the problem. Following this 
comes a plan for presentation of the problem to the group, telling why there is 
a problem, 

2 Sharing the problem. First comes a statement of the question, presented in 
positive terms, never in terms of objecting to something. It is presented to the 
group as “our” problem rather than “my” problem, in a way that will stimulate 
interest rather than give rise to defense reactions, Facts are presented in this 
stage. 

3 Discussion of the problem. This is the stage that requires the leader's skill 
in human relations. Here he must establish an atmosphere of permissiveness, 
where everyone must feel free to talk without criticism. Here is where the super- 
visor pays as much attention to how people feel as to what they say. Every effort 
is made to get people to talk without putting anyone on the defensive. Even such 
behavior as eyebrow raising or a shrewd glance on the part of the leader of the 
session can destroy the atmosphere of permissiveness. 

4 Solving the problem. Here the supervisor must recognize that group solu- 
tions come slowly because each person has to catch up with the other persons’ 
thinking. He must get the feeling of group agreement on a solution without 
calling for a formal vote. Many solutions do not find everyone agreeing, and 
they should not be put on the spot by vote. An informal check or agreement can 
be obtained by such questions as: “We have had some good suggestions here. 
Do you feel they provide the answer to our problem?” Finally, it is important 
that each solution should specify some action. Discussion is often concerned with 
what should be done, but unless the how is included misunderstandings may 
occur. 


Conference Leadership, Those who have used the group problem-solving 
procedures point out several do's and don't's that group leaders should 
follow. Let us list twenty merely to show how important it is to understand 
how people feel in conference situations and to get an appreciation of why 
resistance sometimes gets out of hand: 

The supervisor who is leading a group-decision conference should: 


1 Know the general types of things he intends to include in the dis- 
cussion. 

2 Have something prepared to start the meeting off. 

3 Have brief warm-up sessions at the beginning. 

4 Present the general problem area and let the participants express 
their ideas on the way they see the problems involved. 

5 Expect some resistance at the beginning of any session. 

6 Let the men get aggressions off their chests. 

7 Recognize all suggestions, but influence direction of thinking by ask- 
ing further questions. 

8 Protect individuals from criticism by other group members by inter- 
preting all remarks in a favorable light. 
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9 Recognize his own position and prestige and try never to be defensive. 

10 Freely admit that he is wrong if he is. 

11 Keep the discussion problem-centered. 

12 Respect minority opinions. 

13 Have a recorder keep a list of suggestions. 

14 Keep the discussion going by asking such questions as "How do you 
see the problem?" 

15 Not try to come to a solution too soon. 

16 Not give personal suggestions as to à solution too soon. 

17 Make his objective one of resolving differences. 

18 Keep an optimistic attitude that the problem can eventually be solved. 

19 Try to round out each meeting with the feeling that something has 
been accomplished. 

20 Listen —let the others do most of the talking. 


Example of Group Problem Solving. Aside from the more tightly structured 
group-decision conferences, participation in group problem solving can 
at times work well without the direct leadership of the supervisor. For 
purposes of illustration we shall describe a case taken from Maier's book, 
Principles of Human Relations, an excellent source of case studies [27]. 
The problem presented is à small one, but it shows that group decisions 
can be made applicable to small as well as to big problems. 


This particular office problem involved a change of habits of the office worker. 
The office in question contained eighty girls divided into four groups, each with 
a supervisor. The superintendent, Mr. Barr, was in charge of the entire office. 
The work of the girls was such that it was necessary for some to leave their 
positions, whereas others were quite stationary and spent a good deal of their 
time in telephone contacts. However, in taking relief periods, in leaving or 
returning to the office, all the girls, on certain occasions, had to move through 
the office to get to the only corridor exit, as shown in the plan of the office in 
Figure 15.2. 

The problem concerned the manner in which the girls moved through the 
office, Instead of using the outer and center aisles, they cut through various 
units, and this activity disturbed the work of girls who frequently had phone 
contacts, Furthermore, the girls went out in pairs or larger groups, and this too 
caused confusion. 

In other offices the same problem had been handled in this way: the super- 
visors indicated that only aisles were to be used in going from one part of the 
room to another, Since the regulation had not been favorably received by the 
workers, violations became so general that management had no choice but to 
overlook the infraction. 

Mr. Barr decided not to make an issue of the problem, but to try a more 
subtle approach. He noted that girls frequently deposited mail in the mailbox 
next to the door on their trips out of the office. He reasoned that if he placed the 
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Figure 15.2 Office plan for 


problem-solving case. The work positions of the 


girls, managers' desks, aisles, and exit are shown as related to the case described 


in the text. (After Maier [27]. 


mailbox in the left front corner, it might draw the girls toward the outer aisles 
and reduce the amount of diagonal traffic through the middle of the room. 
However, all this planning was a failure. There were complaints about the 
unhandy position of the mailbox, With this personal experience and the failure 
to handle the problem in other offices as à background, Mr. Barr made no 
further attempts to correct the problem for a number of years. 

Later, while participating in a human relations training course, Mr. Barr 


decided to try the democratic 


method of solving his old problem. He decided 


to turn the problem over to the girls themselves. They soon made a plan for 


the correction of the problem 
there was general acceptance 


and put it into effect almost immediately. Since 
of the plan, good morale, and a high degree of 


execution of the decision reached, the problem solving was considered a success. 


Since the solution to the p 
tinued to work, Mr. Barr was 
be given the credit. He decided 
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roblem had been worked out so easily and con- 
curious to see if the democratic technique should 
to make a test. 
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He decided arbitrarily to change the glass in the door at the front of the room 
from opaque to transparent glass. The change was made on Saturday. The 
next Monday he watched for reactions. They soon came. By noon he had three 
complaints. 

On the basis of the complaints, Mr. Barr put the problem to the group. He 
pointed out that he had replaced the glass without realizing that it made a 
difference. He was willing to make changes but wondered what it was that 
bothered them. The criticism given was unclear until one girl mentioned glare. 
All the girls now mentioned this. He asked the group to help him find the best 
way to correct the matter. It was soon agreed that a shade be put on the window. 
The shade was purchased and installed. Since then no one has taken the pains or 
the interest to see that the shade is drawn! 


Maier reports that two years later the traffic-problem solution was still 
holding up well and that practically no violations had occurred, despite the 
fact that several new girls had been hired during this period and manage- 
ment people had given them no instructions. Some way or other the new 
girls learned. The new manner of leaving the office had apparently become 
part of the culture of this office. 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


The old adage that the best way to handle a problem is to prevent it has 
merit in supervision. We. of course, cannot prevent many problems from 
coming up, but we can often lessen them in degree and in frequency of 
occurrence. This can be accomplished by more self-understanding, by 
understanding why other people react to us às they do, and by familiarity 
with and skill at human problem solving. 

Let us assume that we are aware of the understandings of human behav- 
ior. How can we handle the human relations problem when it does come 
up? There is nothing new or unique about the outline below on problem 
solving. It phrases questions to "you" as a matter of convenience. An ex- 
amination of this outline offers one systematic method of working out 
solutions in human relations problems and often in personal problems as 


well: 


Y. Defining the problem 
A, First indication that problem exists 
1. What is bothering you? 
2. Isita real problem? 
3. Is ita problem of your concern? 
OBJECTIVE: To recognize a problem 


B. Selecting the problem 
1. Does the problem need to be solved? 
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2. Is the problem made of a number of problems? 
3. Is the problem within your capacity and knowledge? 
OBJECTIVE: To differentiate main problem from subproblems 
C. Stating the problem 
1. Can you write the problem out clearly and accurately? 
OBJECTIVE: To state the problem 
D. Setting up tentative solutions 
1. What ways can be thought of by which the problem can be 
solved? 
2. Why did you include these tentative solutions? 
3. What outcomes might be anticipated? 
OBJECTIVE: To see several ways of solving problem with possible con- 
sequences of each 
Working on the problem 
A. Recalling what you know 
1. What do you already know that is vital to the problem? 
OBJECTIVE: To see what is at hand in the way of information 
B. Getting more information 
1. What additional information is needed? 
2. Where do you get it? 
3. How can you get it? 
OBJECTIVE: To get all the facts 
C. Organizing the information 
1. In what kind of order could you write down the information? 
2. Is any of the information irrelevant? 
OBJECTIVE: To have only pertinent information for use 
D. Interpreting the information 
1. How does the information relate to principles that may be in- 
volved? 
2. Does an examination of the information lead to other problems? 
3. If so, what problem should be solved first? 
OBJECTIVE: To see relationships 
Coming to a conclusion 
A. Stating possible conclusions? 
1. What are the possible conclusions? 
2. How do these conclusions stack up with your tentative solutions 
in I, D? 
OBJECTIVE: To clarify the alternatives 
B. Determining the best conclusions 
1. What conclusions can you eliminate? 
2. What conclusions do you want to draw? 
3. What conclusions seem most logical? 
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4. What conclusions can you draw? 
5. What do you think will happen if you put the first-choice con- 
clusion into effect? 
OBJECTIVE: To draw a logical and reasonable conclusion 
IV, Carrying out the conclusion 
A. Doing something about the conclusion 
1. Whataction, if any, does the conclusion call for? 
2. If action is indicated, how and when can it be put into effect? 
3. If noaction is indicated, what then? 
OBJECTIVE: To act on the conclusion 
V. Learning from above activity 
A. Reviewing your behavior 
1. Did the problem solving work? 
2. If yes," what do you think made it work? 
3. If “no,” what made it not work? 
4. What would you do or not do the next time you have a problem 
similar to this one? 
OBJECTIVE: To learn from experience 


The effectiveness of the supervisor in his many and varied roles comes 
down in the final analysis to how well he can solve problems. The person 
who has a good perception of the problem to be solved, who has an ade- 
quate command of the facts and observations that pertain to it, who under- 
stands why there is a problem, and who can come up with possibilities of 
solutions freely and criticize them rigorously is in a favorable position to 
do effective problem solving. One favorable aspect of problem solving in 
the area of human relations is that in most instances the supervisor has a 
ready check on whether or not his solution has been a good one. Feedback 
to the supervisor of his mistakes is not long in coming—from the individual 
worker, from the group, from the union organization, or from higher 


management. 
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Chapter 


Labor-Management Relations 


Myron L. Joseph 


The American industrial scene is pervaded by the image of the rugged 
individualist and by a strong concept of private property rights. It is difficult 
for many employers to accept the fact that they are not completely free to 
run their own plants and that their employees are unwilling to rely on com- 
petition among themselves to uncover and reward the most productive. The 
current institutional pattern is the culmination of a long period of develop- 
ment and change. Taking a look at the ways of union organizations helps 
to give us a perspective for understanding the many problems of psycholog- 
ical conflict found within labor-management relations. 

When the general public thinks of labor-management relations, they 
usually think of strikes. Sometimes we forget that strikes frequently have a 
history of events leading up to them. For example, an early coal strike in 
1931 has been studied extensively and duplicated in many industries for 
the last four decades. Basically, the pattern involves a wildcat walkout, 
frequently a lockout, unemployment, and some disorganization within the 
industry [8]. And disputes are taking on more of a general societal dimen- 
sion. Bargaining is likely to be anchored to industry practices, community 
climate and politics, and recent trends in labor disputes. There are strikes 
that leave scars on the community as well as those which tell views through 
a battle of the full-page ad. One official says “it is now harder to get peo- 
ple to agree.” Traditionally, labor arbitration has been thought of as a 
private process; today it has become a large social problem [19]. É 

Aside from strikes, featherbedding, and struggles for power and influence, 
labor-management relations center around the relation of wage increases 


to the price level, to variations in ry, and to work attitudes. 


economic theo! 
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Stagner and Rosen [58] make the point that union-management relations 
within an organization materially affect work attitudes and performance: 
“Just as the manager may find himself confined and controlled by a net- 
work of company rules, the worker may find himself hemmed in by union 
policies.” Furthermore, each individual is subject to emotional pressures 
from fellow workers or fellow managers to cooperate for the good of the 
organization and the attainment of common goals. The dangers in labor- 
management relations lie in human emotions, aspirations, expectations, and 
frustrations, which only occasionally are revealed in outward decisions, 
contract talks, or grievance procedures. The pages to follow indicate why. 


THE GROWTH OF UNIONS 


Even before the spread of industrialization, workers in this country were 
banding together in organizations to protect themselves against the com- 
petitive pressures of expanding markets. This was not the action of op- 
pressed workers against their exploiting employers; rather, it was the 
reaction of the skilled craftsmen against economic forces which threatened 
to dilute their skills and lower their wage scales. In the American environ- 
ment, with its rapidly expanding economic opportunities, the new labor 
organizations had a difficult time taking root. The legal, political, and social 
forces were extremely antagonistic to organizations that interfered with the 
“natural” laws of competition and constituted a threat to private property. 


Early Hardships of Labor Unions. In prosperous times, when their bargain- 
ing power was high, the labor unions had some success, but prior to 1880 
they virtually disappeared during periods of depression. Their susceptibility 
to economic reversals was due in part to the attractiveness of the political 
movements of the period, each of which had its own answer to the worker’s 
depressed conditions. Programs for education, homesteads, easy credit, and 
producer cooperatives attracted the efforts and loyalty of workers, who 
could not see any hope in the more mundane direction of improving their 
working conditions. They could escape the risk of unemployment and low 
wages if they could become self-employed. 

In spite of these difficulties unions managed to find a pattern for survival. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century, paralleling the growth of indus- 
trial markets, national unions grew in number and in strength. The newly 
organized American Federation of Labor formalized a philosophy which 
enabled the movement to overcome some of its major obstacles in this 
country. The leaders recognized the necessity of following the narrowly 
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defined interests of their members, and they vowed to avoid the alliances, 
political panaceas, and internal disputes which had weakened the earlier 
organizations. Union membership continued to grow slowly and fluctuated 
as in the past with economic conditions. However, unionism was not wiped 
out again in periods of depression, and each revival of industry brought 
new growth. 


Fights against Unions, In these days the industrial and legal environment 
remained basically antagonistic to organized labor. The earlier conspiracy 
trials were succeeded by prosecutions under the antitrust laws and the free 
use of a powerful antiunion weapon, the injunction, With the threat of 
unionism spreading to the newly developing mass-production industries, 
management waged a furious battle to keep its plants nonunion, Employees 
suspected of union sympathies were discharged without hesitation. The 
weapons brought into play against labor organizers included the so-called 
“yellow dog” contract, which was an agreement to stay out of unions as a 
condition of employment, the black list, private police, barbed wire, and 
tear pas. At the same time company welfare plans and new approaches to 
individual employees were instituted in the hope of eliminating the attrac- 
tion of the unions. In the face of this vigorous campaign and in a unique 
period of declining living costs despite prosperity and high employment 
levels, union membership fell from 5 million in 1920 to less than 3 million 
in 1933. The leaders of the labor movement were not successful in breach- 
ing the walls of the mass-production industries, which employed large num- 
bers of semiskilled and unskilled workers. Their efforts were hampered by 
the fact that each craft union wanted to make sure that it would not lose 
potential members in newly organized plants to any other organization. The 
drive for unionization seemed to have lost its steam. 


Depression Stimulates Union Membership. The Depression of the thirties 
brought about a dramatic reversal of the declining trend of union member- 
ship. Unemployment and declining wage levels made workers less willing to 
depend upon employer generosity for satisfactory working conditions. The 
political atmosphere reflected a general disillusionment with the business 
leadership of the community and produced legislation which protected 
labor's right to organize. With the mass of workers ready for unionization 
and a favorable government administration, labor unions grew rapidly. Dis- 
satisfaction within the labor movement with the old-fashioned organizing 
techniques and an internal power conflict produced a split in the ranks of 
labor. Far from slowing down the process of organization, the rivalry be- 
tween the newly formed CIO and the older AFL stimulated a race for new 


members. 
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The Mass-production Industries, One by one the mass-production indus- 
tries succumbed to the organizing drive; new unions were formed; the older 
organizations grew, though unevenly. By 1937 more than 7 million workers 
had joined labor unions, a figure which increased to more than 14 million 
in 1949, In 1955 the two labor federations joined together to form the 
AFL-CIO, and by 1960 over 18 million workers were labor-union mem- 
bers, about 2 million of them white-collar. Union membership is heavily 
concentrated among various blue-collar workers in manufacturing, a sector 
of the labor force which has been declining in relative importance for over 
a decade. Largely as a result of this trend union membership fell to a little 
below 18 million in 1962. Membership in the United States in 1962 was 
about 30 percent of those employed in nonagricultural establishments. By 
contrast, in 1954 some 35 percent of all nonagricultural workers were union 
members. 

The future of the labor movement will depend on its ability to attract 
members in the expanding sectors of the economy. Some students of labor 
allege that unions have lost their missionary zeal, that they are fighting a 
rear-guard action to preserve the status quo and to defend the narrow inter- 
ests of a membership who are no longer the deprived in the economy. How- 
ever, labor unions are still a potent economic and political force. They are 
working hard to organize white-collar employees and to expand their mem- 
bership in nonmanufacturing industries. One strong white-collar union is 
the American Federation of Television and Radio Artists. The American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO) is expanding both in secondary schools 
and in universities. Other professional people are becoming unionized, such 
as nurses, engineers, and even the staff members of the district offices of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Teaching assistants in universities are 
joining union organizations. Belonging to a union is even becoming a status 
symbol among some professional groups. 

A study of the attitudes of the professional practitioner and of the pro- 
fessional and administrative personnel in a psychiatric hospital to a walk- 
out by attendants found that younger people experienced more conflict 
over supporting the aides versus meeting patients’ immediate needs than did 
older personnel [5]. And at the government level we have moved into a 
new era. The federal government’s relations with its workers under union 
contracts more than doubled between 1965 and 1970, and workers are 
behaving more like industrial unions. Although postal unions were estab- 
lished in 1889, they did not go on a major wildcat strike until 1970. 

Public school teachers are becoming unhappy about both salary and 
other matters. They want more to say about curriculum; they object to 
authoritative principals and superintendents. They also have a personal 
conflict because their traditional self-image and place in our culture are being 
challenged [9]. Said one writer: 
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Teachers tend to be members of the middle class which automatically creates 
a gap between them and ghetto students. We must assemble a group of teachers 
not culturally bound and build a program that will get ghetto children out of the 
other end of the educational funnel at about the same level as white students. 

Ghetto areas have a disproportionate number of first and second year 
teachers, who may be good, but are inexperienced. Those with seniority have 
been moving out. Thus, if the quality of instruction at these schools is good, 
it’s more luck than planning. 


UNION CONSTRAINTS ON MANAGEMENT 


Almost by definition unions constitute an interference with managerial free- 
dom of action, but that does not explain the violent rejection of unionism 
by employers when the problem first faced them and the continued emo- 
tional antagonism displayed today by many management people who have 
dealt with unions for years. Management works to achieve its objectives in 
a generally restrictive environment. Competitors, banks, suppliers, custom- 
ers, and the government place constraints on business decisions. Some of 
these groups enter directly into the decision process through representation 
on boards of directors, whereas others control parts of the environment 
within which the firms must operate. Although business organizations are 
usually reluctant to accept any of these restrictions, their strongest reactions 
have been traditionally against the intrusion of labor organizations. 


A Challenge to Management. After a plant is organized, the paths through 
which management achieves its goals depend upon the reactions and co- 
operation of union leaders. To management, the goal of economic security 
is threatened by the impact of unions on the efficiency of operations and 
by shifts in the organizational structure that make the path to advancement 
less clear. The union-enforced constraints and the fact that the labor leaders 
are not within their span of control interfere with the desire of management 
to control its own affairs. This restriction is particularly disturbing because 
it is exercised by "outsiders." Union actions challenge many of the folkways 
that serve as guides for management decision. : : 

In spite of the fear they have evoked, unions now constitute an important 
part of the industrial environment. Many managers may have to redefine 
some of their goals, but they will also find new ways to achieve satisfaction 
in the new organizational context. An important step in this direction is to 
develop an understanding of the internal bonds of labor unions. As we dis- 
cussed in the chapter on the structure of organizations, union officers and 
members do not function within the familiar hierarchic pattern of the 


firm. 
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WHY WORKERS JOIN UNIONS 


Why do workers join unions, and what satisfactions do they derive from 
their membership? The motives for joining a union vary with economic 
conditions and the circumstances of the individual plant. Positive reasons 
include the desire for greater security, the liking for such an organization, 
and a feeling that a union is the only way to get results, On the other hand, 
many workers join because of contract requirements, social expediency, or 
informal group pressures from their fellow workers. The evidence suggests 
that irrespective of the immediate reason for joining, most workers accept 
unions with some degree of conviction. In one study of the situation it was 
found that 46 percent of the members joined because of the union-shop 
requirements, but 93 percent of the workers reported that they needed a 
union to buck the employer. A wage problem or some other specific griev- 
ance may serve as the last straw, but the act of joining a union usually 
reflects some more basic need, such as seeking job security. One example 
of an insecure type of business is commercial television. An analysis of 
personnel changes at one TV station, owned by a large corporate conglomer- 
ate, showed a very high rate of involuntary turnover among nonunion 
management people. Among union members (cameramen, stage hands, 
engineers, newscasters) turnover was low. Of the entire union membership 
70 percent had been with the station eighteen years. This was in contrast 
to the finding that only one manager had been with the station more than 
three years. Some managers, of course, move out and up. Some, however, 
move only out [45, 50, 51, 52]. 


PROBLEMS WITHIN THE UNION 


Although an organization does not exist apart from its members, its be- 
havior must be examined independently. In order for a labor union to 
advance the goals of its members and officers, it must be able to make de- 
cisions, take actions, and overcome its internal organizational problems. The 
labor union’s organizational needs and problems constitute an important 
factor in determining its behavior. To survive, a union must be able to 
maintain its strength and resist the multiple dangers of an antagonistic en- 
vironment. 


Threats to Survival. Labor unions feel that employers remain a strong po- 
tential threat to their survival. The continuing resistance to organization in 
many industrial areas and the reluctant acceptance of collective bargaining 
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in industries that have been organized for many years serve to reinforce the 
still vivid memories of the violent antiunion campaigns of the past. Today’s 
union officers and staff workers are drawn for the most part from the ranks 
of the early organizers and activists. They retain much of the suspicion and 
antagonism which developed out of their experience and help maintain a 
word-of-mouth tradition of the hostile employer based on the period of 
struggle. 


Value Conflicts among Workers, The absence of a strong working-class 
identification in our society has increased the difficulties of recruiting and 
maintaining union membership [40]. The middle-class values of many Amer- 
ican workers are in conflict with union objectives and methods. In rural 
areas and among some white-collar groups this has made organization a 
slow and difficult process. In established unions, the younger workers cannot 
compare the preorganization working conditions with their present state, and 
they may not see any important reasons for paying union dues. Even if the 
worker recognizes the benefits of collective bargaining, union membership 
is not required for him to share the negotiated improvements. In organized 
plants, the collective agreement covers all employees without regard to 
membership, and in many nonunion firms employers follow a pattern of 
matching the wage increases obtained through collective bargaining in the 


organized sector of the industry. 


INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 


How does the labor organization function to further its objectives of sur- 
vival and growth? To a limited extent the members will accept union policies 
which strengthen the organization in so far as they see union strength as a 
means to the fulfillment of their needs, The connection, however, is not 
always clear, and in some cases may not exist. The members may not 
understand the economic and political forces which would threaten the 
union if their contract demands were too extreme. The time period within 
which the danger exists is likely to be much longer than the span of the 
members’ immediate interests. They may be reluctant to sacrifice an im- 
mediate gain for a long-run advantage. In addition, the members may not 
feel that their own objectives are related in any way to the growth of the 
organization. They may be more interested in results than in continuing any 


particular organization as their representative. 


Union-leadership View. It is the union officials whose goals are much more 
closely linked to the organizational needs of the union. The leader’s posi- 
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tion depends on its survival, and his status is a function of the size, power, 
and reputation of the union. The difference between the leaders and mem- 
bers is illustrated by their perception of strikes. Union officers often tend to 
justify strikes and strike threats as a means of increasing the union’s power 
in the long run; inactive members weigh the issues and the chances of suc- 
cess more pragmatically. From the union leader's point of view, even an un- 
successful struggle proves willingness to fight, and will give greater weight 
to future strike threats, In addition, the conflict may solidify the member- 
ship behind their leader and provide evidence that the organization is fight- 
ing vigorously for the workers’ interests. It may be particularly important to 
demonstrate this if the union is threatened from within by member apathy 
or from without by a rival organization [6, 31, 42]. 


Union Organizational Needs. The fact that union demands and the actions 
of union officials are frequently related to institutional goals provides an 
important source of misunderstanding and conflict. In the case of a hopeless 
strike, the union’s behavior is considered irrational by management stand- 
ards. It is difficult to see why a union will be willing to strike for a union- 
security agreement when 90 percent of the employees are already members 
unless the union’s perception of a threatening environment is taken into 
consideration. Similarly, collective bargaining can become hopelessly bogged 
down over very small differences because management does not understand 
that the importance of the union’s figure is based üpon its organizational 
needs. 

The union may not be able to accept any contract which provides less 
than that won by a rival union without losing members or even the local. 
It might be safer for the union to risk a strike than to sign a contract which 
could be compared unfavorably to its rival's. The demands for industry-wide 
bargaining are more likely to increase the security of union organizations 
than to enhance their bargaining strength. The increased scope of the bar- 
gaining relationship would protect them against internal comparisons and 
raids by other unions and would make it more difficult for individual em- 
ployers to eliminate the union from their plants [26]. 

The importance of institutional objectives is painfully illustrated when 
changing technology or shifts in demand threaten the existence of a labor 
organization. Disputes over the need for flight engineers on modern air- 
planes and the use of railroad firemen on diesel freight locomotives were 
severely complicated by the organizational implications of proposed settle- 
ments that would have protected the interests of individuals but would not 
have preserved existing jobs. The arbitration award of the Seward board 
in the railroad-firemen dispute protects the jobs and incomes of most of the 
affected workers. But as fireman positions are vacated through attrition, the 
union will shrink. This dispute, which has been boiling for a number of 
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years, led to the first peacetime federal compulsory arbitration legislation. 
The issues are so important to the union, however, that the dispute is far 
from over in spite of the arbitration award. 


THE UNION ORGANIZATION 


A factor which must be considered in dealing with a union is the nature 
of the organizational constraints within which union officers function. Un- 
like the hierarchic management structure, a union is a political organization. 


Power Delegation. The authority for the decisions of the officers comes 
from the members as delegated by the organization’s constitution and by- 
laws. Authority may be withdrawn through the election process, and there 
is always the possibility of rival claimants for the leadership roles. Even 
while the officers are advancing the organizational goals of the union, then, 
they must protect their own positions in the official hierarchy. Compared 
with the survival problems of management personnel, the cost of repudi- 
ation for a union officer is high. His only alternative, particularly at the 
local-union level, may be to go back to his job in the shop. The greater the 
status difference between his office and the available job, the heavier the 
penalty for losing the political struggle. 

It is true that the national officers of the union are better insulated against 
the attitudes of the members, but internal revolts occur with sufficient fre- 
quency to affirm the necessity of protecting their political positions. Lack 
of opposition in elections does not demonstrate the absence of potential 
threats or a lack of responsiveness to membership pressures. As long as the 
path of democratic process remains open, as it does in most unions, even 
the top leadership must answer to the members. The revolts within the ranks 
of the United Steelworkers in 1965 illustrate this point [15, 47]. 


Power of Union Officers Is Limited. Union officers are constrained not only 
by the power of the ballot but also by the fact that the members constitute 
the basis for their power. The ability of the union leader to gain concessions 
from management, the keystone on which his status depends, is a function 
of the support his members are willing to give. We are not suggesting that 
the union policies, which are for the most part formulated by the leadership, 
are identical with those which would have been established by a membership 
referendum, We are saying, however, that the officers must estimate the 
amount of pressure behind various membership demands and the possibility 
that they could be used as a steppingstone for a potential rival. They must 
also base their decisions on the willingness of the members to take strike 


action for a set of demands and to abide by the negotiated agreement. The 
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power of union leaders to enforce their decisions on their members is very 
weak. Union officers can refuse to support grievances which are not based 
on current agreements and can withdraw official sanction and financial sup- 
port from unauthorized protests. Rebellious officers at the local and inter- 
mediate levels can be disciplined by supporting rival candidates or, in 
extreme cases, by removing the dissident from office. However, if these 
rebels have any substantial support from the rank and file, intervention of 
this type can be extremely dangerous because it may serve to stir up potent 
political opposition. As a result most cases of disciplinary action by national 
unions are for the purpose of protecting their locals against dishonest, dicta- 
torial, or negligent local union officers. 

Action against rank-and-file members who do not cooperate with union 
policy is difficult. The most extreme penalty that the union can impose is 
loss of membership. But this is a realistic alternative only against individuals 
or very small groups unless the principle involved is worth the loss of a 
local. 

Dependency on the membership forces labor leaders to keep one eye on 
their political fences. Unlike their management counterparts, there is no 
single measure, like profits, which can be used to evaluate their perform- 
ance [42, 59]. 

In some ways the power structure of the company organization bears à 
close resemblance to the union organization. Delegation of power in the 
union is the delegation of the right to direct the behavior of the constituency 
that granted the power; delegation of power in the company is the delegation 
of the right to utilize the capital investment of some to direct the behavior 
of others [58]. 


Behavior in Negotiations. Collective bargaining differs markedly from other 
commercial negotiations in that the union officials are communicating with 
their constituents through their preparations for bargaining, their behavior 
at the bargaining table, and their comments on the course of the negotia- 
tions. Table thumping and complaints that management representatives are 
not acting in good faith are often part of the process of gaining membership 
acceptance of the eventual agreement. Some unions formalize the process 
by requiring membership ratification of the terms of the collective agree- 
ments, It is ironic that the union officers who protest bitterly when man- 
agement bargaining representatives do not have sufficient authority to make 
concessions must themselves be extremely wary that they do not accept an 
offer which the members would reject or which could serve as a weak spot 
in their political armor. On occasion, seemingly innocuous issues are very 
difficult to resolve because they are important to a group of workers who 
hold a strategic position in the local’s politics or because the officer is 
afraid that a concession can be twisted about by his opponents in such a 
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way as to endanger his position. This unbusinesslike and illogical behavior 
of union officers, which is a cause of considerable friction, results from the 
fact that the pressures under which they function produce a different logic 
from that of management. Nevertheless, the labor leader’s interaction with 
his members serves an important management function, The working con- 
ditions arrived at through negotiation will probably constrain management 
more than it would like, but the process of collective bargaining increases 
the probability that the employees will accept such conditions. Since there 
is no simple way to define what is right or what is best, employees are more 
likely to accept conditions which were arrived at through a process in which 
their interests were adequately represented [2, 3, 7]. 


LABOR-UNION MEMBERSHIP 


“The interest of the members” is as difficult to define as the public good. 
The membership ranks of labor unions are homogeneous only in the sense 
that they are employees. At the national level one union will represent a 
variety of occupations in several industries working throughout the country. 
Even within a local the members’ interests and attitudes will vary in accord- 
ance with their racial and ethnic backgrounds, levels of skill, age, years of 
service with the company, and social groups, to mention just a few of the 
variables by which union members can be stratified. Each group has its own 
set of priorities for the demands to be made on management. Within the 
limits set by management's willingness to make concessions, more for one 
group means less for the others. On some issues the interests of different 
classifications of members are diametrically opposed. Better opportunities 
for promotion for one group will make it more difficult for some others to 
move ahead; more job protection for older workers often makes the younger 


workers less secure. 


Union constitutions and bylaws formalize the process 
nion decisions, and they usually follow a 
ders will generally arrange for the major 
on the committees which determine the 
d conduct the negotiations. If the pres- 
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Union Democracy. 
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autonomy to its skilled members after a series of wildcat strikes demon- 
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approved by the general membership. 
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In spite of the formal provisions, bargaining policy tends to be a leader- 
ship function. The demands that are formulated by the rank and file cover 
too wide a range to serve as a realistic guide, although they provide a useful 
sounding board for the officers, who cannot ignore an issue for which there 
is widespread support. Frequently the demands are initiated by members 
under the guidance of the officers or their representatives. They are then 
funneled through leadership committees which formulate bargaining policy 
in the light of the political and strategic needs of the organization. In many 
cases where the industry’s products compete in national markets, union 
bargaining decisions must be controlled at a level far removed from the local 
unions and their members. In addition, the increasing complexity of negoti- 
ations places a premium on expert knowledge and bargaining skill. 


An Organizational Paradox. The competing forces within the labor-union 
organization create an organizational paradox. In order for the union to 
respond to the needs of its members, each member or group of members 
must be free to influence decisions and participate in the political process. 
However, the ability of the union to force concessions from management 
is a function of its bargaining strength, which in turn is closely related to 
the ability of the organization to maintain a solidly united front. Although 
it has many other functions, a union is basically a fighting organization, and 
anything which limits its ability to stand up to management in a crisis will 
weaken its ability to advance the interests of its members. Consequently, 
union constitutions and mores enforce the requirement of individual loyalty 
to the organization, and it is difficult to draw the line between dissent and 
disloyalty. The individual's right to defend his own interests must therefore 
be tempered in the light of the effect of protest on the ability of the organ- 
ization to function in the interest of its members. 

Sections of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 were designed to protect 
union democracy and to weaken the control of union leaders over local 
unions and members. In some situations, however, weakening the national 
union may endanger mature and stable bargaining relationships. Recently a 
major union negotiated what was considered to be a generous wage increase 
for its members in a large local. Partly because of internal political conflicts, 
the local members rejected the contract. A rival union was waiting in the 
wings, anxious to replace the incumbent union as bargaining representative 
if the local members were not satisfied. The union negotiators had to return 
to the bargaining table to try to improve on a contract which they had al- 
ready recommended to the membership. This example of democracy in 
action will probably result in a serious strike. It is inevitable that legislation 
designed to correct extremes has broader and often unanticipated conse- 
quences. 
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OFFICERS OF THE UNION 


The forces leading to centralization and the loyalty requirements for organ- 
izational strength tend to protect the national union officers from member- 
ship political pressures. Other characteristics of labor unions increase their 
independence. Probably the most significant is the relative indifference of 
most union members to the government of their organization. Very few feel 
any need to participate in the functioning of the union. There are typically 
large membership turnouts at meetings called to consider a new contract or 
to conduct a strike vote, but extremely small attendance at all other times. 
This should not be taken as a sign of indifference to the organization but 
rather as an indication that the union is perceived as performing a particular 
function for its members and that as long as there is general satisfaction 
with the results, the members have little reason to participate in its affairs 
[22]. 


Protection for Union Officers. The officers are protected from the rank and 
file by the power which their tenure in office gives them over strategic parts 
of the organization. The loyalty of the paid staff of the organization, who 
owe their jobs to the incumbent officers, provides the leaders with an effec- 
tive political machine. The international representatives who service the local 
unions constitute the only direct contact which most union members and 
local officers have with the national organization. They can give support to 
local leaders friendly to the administration and make things difficult for 
their opponents. As long as the union staff remains loyal, it is difficult to 
break the rule of the incumbent officers. 


National Union Officers. The preponderant position of the national officers 
in determining union policy facilitates their implementation of the organ- 
izational objectives, which are tied more closely to the personal goals of the 
leaders. As union leaders gain more experience and develop a more sophis- 
ticated understanding of their economic environment and the problems of 
the companies with whom they deal, their perception of the collective- 
bargaining situation will tend to deviate more and more from the view held 
by the rank and file. Practical union experience is more important than 
formal education in the advance of an individual to a top union leadership 
position [41]. . 
The officers’ continuing relationships with management representatives 
take on value, both in terms of long-run bargaining strategy and the per- 
sonal need to hold their respect. The further removed from the rank and 
file the leaders are, the more their behavior is conditioned by the values of 
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other groups in the society with whom they have increasing contact. The 
net result of the relative independence of the national union officers are labor 
unions that are more stable and responsible and less responsive to member- 
ship attitudes. It should be noted that policies designed to force purer 
democratic behavior on labor organizations may entail a social cost in terms 
of less stability and responsibility [12, 50]. 


Local Union Officers. At the local level, the political potency of member- 
ship pressures is less easily confined. A candidate can make himself known 
to the members with relative ease. Handbills, personal contacts, and in- 
formal communications within the plant minimize the electioneering advan- 
tage the incumbents may have. The campaign issues are likely to be very 
personal ones, relating to the personalities, behavior, and reputations of the 
candidates, Anything can be picked up by an opponent and blown up into a 
damaging accusation, Between elections, dissident groups can always 
pack a local union meeting as a means of putting pressure on the officers. 
When a local president finds a large turnout from a particular department 
at a meeting, he knows he is in for trouble. If one officer is unwilling to sup- 
port a grievance, the member may be able to find another who is willing to 
build his own political strength by pushing it [48]. 

The fluidity of the political situation forces the local officers to devise 
techniques to protect themselves as best they can. The widespread “rule of 
two” serves to discourage accusations and rumors of selling out to manage- 
ment. This custom requires that no union officer will meet with a company 
representative unless at least one other officer is present. A local officer can 
be criticized if he does not win enough grievances, but it is politically difficult 
to refuse to accept grievances that have little chance of being granted. 
Partial protection is gained by establishing a committee which passes on 
the merits of grievances. Although this takes the blame away from any one 
individual, it does not prevent factions within the group from claiming that 
they would have pushed the grievance but that others prevented it. The 
record of wins and losses can be improved by taking credit for concessions 
and passing the less hopeful cases on to the next step in the grievance proc- 
ess. The less insulated an officer is from membership pressure, the more 
difficult it is for him to explain to a grievant that his claim is unwarranted. 
Consequently, many cases are appealed to the international representative 
and even to arbitration although they are basically without merit. The 
effectiveness of this relief will depend on the relations between the local 
officers and the international representatives, and this is one of the tools that 
the latter can wield to exert influence at the local level. Even if the case is 
not passed on to the next level, the local officer may soften the blow by 
going through the motions of arguing a hopeless case, so that he will re- 
ceive some credit for supporting his members. 
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The political advantage to be gained from winning concessions is hotly 
contested. A cooperative international representative will be careful to give 
credit to the local officers even if he conducted all the negotiations. Op- 
ponents, on the other hand, may try to undermine an officer by claiming 
that he is too dependent on the international representative and has ac- 
complished nothing on his own. To prevent this situation, some locals 
handle all of their own cases, taking their chances on losing cases but 
claiming all the credit for the successes. 

It is difficult for management to be neutral in this situation because its 
behavior can be very influential in determining the political success or 
failure of the local officers. A policy of making important concessions only 
at the top local level can give the officers at that level more security in 
their positions and more influence on union policies. The timing of conces- 
sions can be very important to the outcome of local elections. Local union 
politics frequently reflect management’s industrial relations policies. 


MANAGEMENT MEETS THE UNION 


When faced with the prospect of unionization, employers have a wide 
range of possible response. Federal legislation does not permit interference 
with the free choice of the employees, but management may express its 
attitudes toward unionization with reasonable freedom as long as no 
promises or threats are implied. Even if an employer would rather not 
deal with a union, a policy of opposition frequently carries considerable 
risk. In the heat of an organizing campaign, grievances are magnified, and 
charges are pressed by union representatives in order to gain adherents. 
Attempts to correct any unsatisfactory conditions at such a time would 
simply provide the organizer with proof of the union’s effectiveness, and 
answering exaggerated or fabricated charges might embroil the employer 
in an emotional interchange in which the objective situation played only a 
minor role. If the employees did not already have the information which 
would demonstrate the exaggerated nature of the organizer’s claims, it 
would be very difficult to communicate it to them in an objective way 
without having the attempts turned around to the union’s advantage. Many 
employees would say, “After all, if the employer is so anxious to keep the 
union out, perhaps it can really help us!” The greatest dangers of oppo- 
sition are the implications of failure. 


Behavior Patterns. The behavior patterns of the union leaders are developed 
f the management organiza- 


in this formative period, as are the attitudes o! 
tion. If the union succeeds, the employer must treat union officers as 
representatives of his employees. The type of leadership which succeeded 
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in overcoming the employer’s opposition is not likely to have the qualities 
he would like to meet over the bargaining table. If exaggerated promises 
and emotionally charged accusations were the path to victory, as they may 
well be in a hotly fought contest, the new officers will be expected to make 
good on their claims. If the employer escapes the danger of having to deal 
with overly aggressive or irresponsible leaders who were trained in combat, 
he must still face the problem of developing in his own ranks, trained in 
the same school, the attitudes necessary to maintain a stable bargaining 
relationship. Although for many employers the economic and noneconomic 
costs of unionization may be high, the costs of opposition should be fully 
realized. 

A number of authors have categorized management policies along a 
continuum which is closely related to the conflict-cooperation classifications 
used to describe patterns of union-management relations. At one extreme 
there is forceful and open resistance to unionization through the use of 
coercive techniques which shade into the various forms of aggressive per- 
suasion of which employers may avail themselves within the constraints of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. Further along the continuum are 
the employers who reluctantly accept the legal obligation to bargain with 
unions but who do everything possible to restrict the influence of the 
unions with at least the hopeful expectation that someday they will be 
eliminated. In such situations there is a continuing struggle over the loyalty 
of the employees, and the unions will have to act to guard their institutional 
security. There is a better chance of a stable relationship when employers 
are willing to accept unions and collective bargaining as a permanent part 
of their decision process and guard against actions which would threaten 
the unions’ survival. Here again there are degrees of acceptance ranging 
up to a level of cooperation which includes the recognition of many joint 
problems and the establishment of a decision process in which the respon- 
sibility for many decisions is shared [21, 53, 55]. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT BARGAINING 


As we know, bargaining is basically a power relationship. Each side must 
consider the costs and gains of alternative bargaining positions. The ability 
to inflict penalties and the capacity to survive penalties are implicit in the 
bargaining process. If a union could not strike or inflict damage on man- 
agement through such techniques as the slowdown, it would have no 
strength as an organization to enforce costly demands on management. 
Similarly, management would be unable to resist union demands if with- 


holding agreement did not inflict monetary or organizational costs on the 
union. 
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Commitments as Strategy. If one of the parties can succeed in convincing 
the other that it is unable to retreat from a solution within the acceptable 
range, the act of commitment will force the opponent to accept the offer 
[25]. Management and unions go to great lengths to convince each other 
that they are firmly committed to particular positions. Employers make 
public statements and establish a situation in which their status would 
clearly be in jeopardy if they retreated. Strike votes by union members and 
strike deadlines are among the techniques used by union negotiators to 
cut themselves off from retreat. Part of a good strategy would be to help 
the opponent to rationalize his retreat from a committed position so that 
he does not lose the ability to commit himself in the future. The difficulty 
of accurately comparing the multiple issues covered in negotiations makes 
it easier to compromise issues because the compromise need not be inter- 
preted as a retreat. Even teams composed of managers, when role playing 
a union-management negotiation, develop a considerable amount of mutual 
antagonism. People “on the other side” are perceived as having undesirable 
traits [4]. 


The Limited Use of Facts. The nature of bargaining helps explain the 
limited function of facts. They may be used to support demands or to help 
establish patterns, but they are infrequently used as a basis for agreement. 
If the parties could agree on the principles which should determine the 
outcome of bargaining, recourse to facts could settle the issue. The nature 


of the power conflict is such, however, that each side will support those 


principles which favor its own cause, and disagreement over facts usually 


disguises a more basic disagreement [10]. 


Working toward the Contract. The negotiation of labor agreements differs 
in a critical aspect from the process by which most other contractual 
arrangements are reached. Unless one of the parties fails to survive, agree- 
ment must be reached eventually. The alternative of simply breaking off 
relations if negotiations are not successful and seeking a more satisfactory 
agreement with another organization is not available. Most strikes are not 
aimed at the destruction of the union or the company, but are simply 
moves in the process of reaching an agreement. This mutual interdependence 
of labor and management serves as à major constraint on bargaining 
behavior. For one thing, the negotiators must provide a basis for the con- 


tinuing relationship, recognizing and adjusting to the existing conflicts 
tually acceptable working condi- 


of interest. In attempting to agree on mu l r one 
tions for the period of the agreement, they must recognize the impossibility 
ems which will be the content of 


of covering the multitude of specific probl n 
llective bargaining as an orderly 


disputes that will arise. If we think of co! : l 
process for adjusting conflicts of interest, it must include both the nego- 
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tiation of a contract as general or as specific as the parties feel will meet 
their needs and a continuing method for handling disputes and issues 
which arise within the framework of the collective agreement. 


Contract Violations. Damage suits are rarely a satisfactory remedy for 
breach of labor agreements—unlike most other contracts. The parties must 
consider the impact of their actions, including legal action against each 
other, on the quality of the ongoing bargaining relationship, An antag- 
onistic bargaining committee may be a heavy penalty to pay for the satis- 
faction of proving damages against the union, and, in fact, most such suits 
seem to be withdrawn as part of the general settlement of disputed issues. 
More important is the fact that most of the problems which arise during a 
contract period will not involve a formal breach of the agreement by the 
union. The failure of individual members to abide by the contract does not 
automatically make the union liable for damages, and frequently the union 
Officers are as anxious as management is to bring the dispute to an end. 
In any event, so long as the union officers disavow the actions which violate 
the contract and make some attempt to obtain compliance, management is 
left with disciplinary action against the individual employees as their only 
recourse. 

The working conditions described in collective-bargaining agreements 
are constraints on management. They establish employees’ rights and the 
limits of managerial control of the work force. Normal court procedures 
would not be a very effective means for protecting employees against labor- 
contract violations by management. The courts are time-consuming and 
expensive, and the legal tribunals are generally unfamiliar with the com- 
plexities of labor relations. But more importantly, the parties require à 
procedure that will help them work together under the contract, that will 
enable them to apply the labor agreement equitably to a continuously 
changing set of circumstances. In recognition of this, most labor contracts 
are to a considerable extent self-enforcing. A formal grievance procedure 
enables an employee to appeal managerial decisions to higher levels of the 
management hierarchy through his union representative. Typically the 
union steward, the grievance committee, and the staff representative serv- 
icing the local will meet with their respective counterparts in the manage- 
ment organization at the different steps in the grievance procedure. If the 
union is not satisfied with the results of the last stage of consultation, most 
contracts provide that the grievance may be appealed to arbitration. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


Some firms stress the judicial function of the grievance process and insist 
On a strict legalistic interpretation of the labor contract. This tends to 
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curtail the number of grievances and places emphasis on the formal pro- 
cedure. At the other end of the spectrum is the clinical approach, which 
recognizes the dynamic nature of industrial relations and the need for 
adjusting the problems which arise out of the process of change. Although 
a legalistic approach may keep complaints which are not covered by the 
contract out of the grievance machinery, it will not eliminate the sources 
of conflict, which may well find less desirable outlets for expression [25]. 


First Level of Grievance. In most cases the vast majority of grievances are 
settled at the first step, involving the shop steward, the foreman, and the 
grievant. At this level, the process is very informal, and settlements which 
do not cause trouble for the higher levels of either organization are un- 
likely to be scrutinized with any care. In fact, such scrutiny would be 
impossible in many cases because of the inadequacy of the records. Even 
in companies which attempt to maintain a policy of strict contract inter- 
pretation at higher levels, the first informal stages of the process are 
characterized by rule and contract evasion by stewards and foremen. They 
make informal concessions to each other which help meet their respective 
needs. The steward is able to meet his political commitments, reward his 
followers in the shop, and minimize the danger of costly appeals and less 
favorable. contract interpretations from higher-level management. The 
foreman gains greater flexibility, fewer bad grievances, and guards himself 
against the actions his superiors might take if he were not able to handle 
his own problems. This informality helps to stabilize industrial relations, 
but the higher levels of both organizations may have a completely erro- 
neous conception of relations in the shop [13]. 


Liabilities of the Grievance Process. The existence of a grievance procedure 
does not, of course, ensure à frictionless adjustment of difficulties. A prob- 
lem of growing importance is the delay between the time of filing a griev- 
ance and its final disposition. If the employees are frustrated in their 
expectations of obtaining a fair handling of their cases in a reasonable time, 
the grievance process may create more problems than it solves. The delays 
are partly the fault of management and partly the result of the political 
nature of the union. If answering grievances is not given sufficient priority 
by the employer, the union committee may be forced, in response to pres- 
sure from interested members, to accuse management of stalling tactics 
or at least of negligence. This is a particularly frustrating situation because, 
short of direct action, there is no practical way for a union to force man- 
agement to answer à grievance. The contract provisions which specify that 
a grievance must be answered in a particular period of time serve only as 
evidence of good faith and a standard for normal procedure. Union officers 
oo much pressure on management to answer a 


are often reluctant to put t 3 t 
grievance because, as one officer said in explaining delay to his members, 
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“It is always easy to get a ‘no’ answer." Membership discontent may build 
up to the point where the local officers are forced to prefer any answer 
to a continued delay, since the delay is interpreted as weakness on their part. 

The effectiveness of the grievance process is hampered by the fact that it 
is unavoidably an integral part of the internal political process of the local 
union. Particularly in the industrial unions, where national or pattern bar- 
gaining plays a major role in contract negotiation, grievance handling and 
contract administration become the primary function of the local officers. 
As a result, the stage at which the grievance is won or lost becomes politi- 
cal currency. If the answer is to be favorable, the steward, grievance chair- 
man, or local president would like to get the credit. If the grievance is 
denied, they would like to appeal it to another step so that the final negative 
answer will not be attributed to them. It takes a strong local officer to 
explain to a member that his grievance has no basis and that he will not 
process it. It is not unusual for the number of grievances and the level of 
aggressiveness with which they are argued to jump markedly in the period 
before a local election, 

It is important to emphasize that labor-management disputes grow out of 
the nature of the work relationship rather than out of emotionally abnormal 
leaders. The marks of a “live” local include a workmen's committee which 
handles grievances promptly and gives complete backing to the negotiating 
committee. It is the local which is busy in political action and community 
endeavors [38, 39]. 


Arbitration. Arbitration should be considered an integral part of the 
grievance procedure. In addition to providing a method of disposing of 
unresolved issues of contract interpretation, arbitration helps to make the 
grievance steps more meaningful. Management and union officers are 
better able to eliminate unwarranted complaints, since the final result does 
not depend on relative force or the effectiveness of the pressure. Without 
arbitration, the balance of rights, as seen by the employees, is uneven. In 
the process of performing managerial functions, the employer could violate 
employee rights at will, and the only effective employee protest would be 
force. Arbitration provides a fair method of determining whether or not 
tights have been violated and makes the contract something more than a 
temporary halt in the power struggle [23, 27]. 

Arbitration is not universally accepted, and many contracts exclude cer- 
tain areas, such as production standards, from their mandatory arbitration 
Provisions. In such cases the union is free to strike if it is unwilling to 
accept management’s answer at the highest level of consultation in the 
grievance process. From the employer's point of view there has been a 
great reluctance to allow an outsider to make a decision which is not in the 
Strictest sense an interpretation of the provisions of the contract. 
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THE CONTRACT ISSUES 


The collective-bargaining agreement is a contract between management and 
the union as the representative of all the employees in the bargaining unit. 
It represents the only enforceable constraints, other than those which are 
a part of our legal structure, on the personnel and labor relations activities 
of management for the period of the agreement. Many contracts make this 
explicit by including a *management rights" clause which states in various 
ways that the restrictions on management are limited to those contained in 
the contract. 

Each contract is the product of its own environment. The extent to 
which different issues are important to the parties, the arrangements which 
are available to meet their needs, and their relative power to obtain their 
demands vary. Control of hiring has been extremely important to the unions 
in the construction industry but of no significance in the industrial unions; 
their attitudes toward seniority provisions show the reverse pattern. Each 
collective-bargaining situation should be examined in the light of its own 
economic and organizational pressures. 


Major Bargaining Issues. Some of the provisions of a labor contract can 
be identified as primarily union-oriented. They do not relate directly to the 
employee’s working conditions but serve to strengthen and stabilize the 
organization. 

One example is the checkoff clause, which requires that management 
deduct union dues from the members’ wages and remit them directly to 
the union. This cuts down the manpower necessary to administer a large 
union, but more importantly it makes it more difficult for a member to 
resign, since the positive act of revoking the checkoff authorization would 
be required, When collections were made by hand, each dues date pre- 
sented the possibility of nonpayment, and the local officers had to do a 
continuous job to keep up the resources of the organization. : 

Compulsory union membership is the most controversial union-security 
issue. Management resistance is based in part on a reluctance to strengthen 
the union’s position by requiring employees to join, and in part on a genuine 
belief that compulsory union membership is an infringement on employees’ 
freedom. Unions believe that all employees should support and participate 
in the organization that is responsible for representing them in negotiations, 
and argue that if the majority of workers select a union, compulsory mem- 
bership does not violate individual rights. A 

Unions try to protect their members against the unilateral control of 
management. In part this is a conflict between management’s need for 


flexibility for efficient production and the employees’ desire to determine 
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their own work behavior and to understand and control working conditions. 
The union seeks to protect its members against arbitrary or unfair decisions 
and to use the force of the union to balance the interests of the individual 
workers against the interests of the company. These issues are resolved 
through contract clauses relating to discipline, work assignments, layoff, 
promotion, and transfers. These restrictions give protection against anti- 
union discrimination and make it more difficult for the employer to put 
pressure on his employees to increase their level of output. 


Technological Change and Job Security. In recent years job security has 
become an increasingly important issue, The high average rate of unem- 
ployment has caused unions to seek job protection for their members and 
in some cases to push for arrangements that spread the available work. The 
pragmatic, membership orientation of labor unions helps to explain the fact 
that the fight for job security frequently becomes a dispute between unions 
for the available work. Industrial unions try to restrict management’s right 
to subcontract work to outside employers. Craft unions try to use their 
economic power to obtain more of the industrial construction and mainte- 
nance work for their own members. This conflict is being fought by nego- 
tiations, by arbitration, in the courts and within the AFL-CIO. 

Another aspect of the drive for job security is the attempt of many unions 
to obtain protection for their members against the displacement caused by 
technological change. In many cases companies have been able to program 
the installation of new equipment so that normal attrition absorbs the dis- 
placement. The Kaiser Steel agreement reached in the early sixties provided 
for a guarantee against technological displacement, and other contracts have 
included income guarantees, company-financed retraining for displaced 
workers, and liberal severance allowances, Many unions have turned to the 
shorter work week as a means of increasing employment opportunities for 
their members. The extended-vacation provisions of the basic steel contracts 
are another response to persistent unemployment. When aggregate demand 
does not increase fast enough to absorb the workers displaced by advancing 
productivity, unions accelerate their efforts to protect their members against 
the human costs of technological change. In automation, its most recent 
form, technological advance has become a major source of concern for the 
labor movement. When unemployment is high, it is difficult for the labor 
movement to remember that technological change is the major source of our 
high standard of living. 


Wages. Wages are, of course, a major focus of labor agreements. In spite 
of the fact that current research has been unable to demonstrate that unions 
have succeeded in gaining any substantial comparative advantage for their 
members through collective bargaining, the bargained increases are per- 
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ceived by officers and members alike as a measure of the success or failure 
of the union organization. There is no union-management agreement on the 
appropriate criteria for wage determination, and the factors stressed by the 
parties change as changing conditions make them more or less consistent 
with the interests of either side. An additional problem is that some of the 
factors which influence a union’s wage position are perceived by manage- 
ment to be irrelevant. Coercive comparisons with wages in other areas, other 
industries, and other unions are a function of the organizational pressures 
on union leaders and may be as important to them as the economics of the 
firm [32, 47, 60]. ; 
i 
The Costs of Collective Bargaining. Labor contracts contain a great variety 
of employee benefits, ranging from holidays and vacations to supplementary 
unemployment compensation. Although negotiations are primarily a union- 
leadership function, the political nature of the organization suggests that in 
most cases the contracts correspond in a general way to important needs of 
the members. In some areas the resulting patterns may help achieve manage- 
ment goals as well. For example, a rational job-evaluation program may be 
as important to an employer as to the union, and the positive implications 
of improved morale for increased productivity should not be neglected. 
However, in many cases union gains are made at the cost of some efficiency. 
Even if management responds by improving in other directions, the re- 
strictions enforced by collective bargaining limit the efficiency of production. 
When bargaining breaks down, the resulting strikes curtail production, 
and may, on occasion, cause the general public considerable inconvenience, 
However, our acceptance since the 1930s of collective bargaining as a 
working conditions is based on the 


process for determining Wages and 


judgment that the resulting social benefits and balance of interests outweigh 


the social costs. Collective bargaining has remained primarily a private in- 
stitution, Recently unions and companies in several industries have experi- 
mented with new bargaining techniques to reduce the possibility of strikes. 
They have established committees to study and discuss major problems on 
a continuing basis, in some cases with the aid of neutral consultants, in the 
period between contract negotiations. The parties believe they will be able 
to agree on solutions to complex issues more effectively if they are not faced 
with the pressing deadline of contract expiration. Collective bargaining can 
be expected to adjust to the changing institutional and economic environ- 
ment [7, 10, 16]. 3 

As job security gains prominence as à union demand, it runs headlong 


into management’s need to increase efficiency. The problem of industrial 
harmony will not be solved until we develop better techniques for sharing 
gner in his writings on industrial conflict [55]. 


certain ego goals, says Sta c s 
Human values must be equated with the economic facts of life, and for psy- 
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chology labor-management relations may have profound implications [18, 
31]. Both individual and environmental variables are important, and modern 
researches are now pointing in this direction. 
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Work 


Thinking is work and so is driving a bulldozer. We may be working when 
we lie in bed and plan our next day's activities or go through the imagina- 
tions of preparing to write an English theme. Work may be largely mental 
—creating a poem—or primarily physical—feeding cattle. Work also in- 
volves relating human effort to machines: typing a letter, debugging a 
computer, or running a crane. In fact, most activities we call work involve 
both the mental and the physical aspects; we both think and do. We charac- 
teristically describe the activities of “the student,” “the supervisor,” or “the 
executive” as working with their heads, and we label these people accord- 
ingly. Others we characterize as “workers” or “technicians” if they help 
produce steel ingots or fix television sets. Although we have talked about 
many kinds of people who work in the preceding chapters, we have given 
more attention to planners, supervisors, leaders, and the like, while devoting 
less space to the people who work with their hands and with machines. In 
this chapter we shall continue to talk about many types of work, but we 
shall center our attention on the production worker. 


THE PERCEPTION OF WORK 


Work, in essence, is the use of a person’s physiological and mental proc- 
esses in attainment of some goal. The goal may be intrinsic, extrinsic, or 
both. The goal may be a managerial decision, participation in a conference, 
the sale of an insurance policy, the erection of a stone wall, or the human 


efforts involved in producing ball bearings by the many, many thousands. 
; 485 
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The definition of work is broad, and it is sometimes criticized because of 
its generality. For example, may we not define play the same way? Doesn’t 
the tennis player use his physiological and mental processes in the game? 
Indeed he does. But the point to remember is that even though work and 
play may seem to be the extremes of a continuum, the distinction rests 
primarily upon motivation rather than on any fundamental differences be- 
tween performance determinants. What is play to some people may be work 
to others, 

Taking time out for sleeping, eating, and other essential activities, what 
choices do we have in how we spend our remaining time? We say we want 
time for reading, watching television, and sports. But how much leisure 
can we take? The trend toward shorter hours of work, as well as toward 
earlier retirement, has had an important influence on attitudes toward work 
versus leisure. The week of labor, sixty or seventy hours for the last gen- 
eration, is now in some quarters less than forty, and for the person in retire- 
ment much less of course. How then does one spend his time if he doesn’t 
work? Most of us actually seek things to do; some take up hobbies, some 
seem to prefer social interactions, and for others the creative arts offer out- 
lets for energies. 

To some “leisure” is a myth, to others it is an opportunity; just as “work” 
to some is positive in character, to others it connotes the negative. And 
some of us tend to expand work to fill the time available. Aronson and 
Landy [5] divided volunteer students into two groups. Those in one section 
were given five minutes to prepare a talk on the subject of smoking. The 
other section was allowed fifteen for the job. Next, each group was given a 
new but similar chore allowing them to take as much time as they wanted. 
The five-minute students managed to finish the job in accordance with their 
original deadline; the others, having initially decided that the job required 
more time, took eight minutes to complete the assignment. An important 
aspect of work is how we individually perceive it and its conditions. 


Individual Differences. It is axiomatic among behavioral scientists that all 
behavior is a product of the perceptual field, and it follows that there are 
many individual differences in the ways we interpret the environment. One 
common fallacy is that many of us become trapped by the attitude of 
naive realism which suggests that our perceptions simply register accurately 
what is “out there." Ask one worker how he interprets the meaning of an 
oil slick on the floor, and he says simply that it is there. But to the safety 
engineer it is not only there, it is an accident hazard. For another example, 
take two men who are looking at the pressure gauge of a steam boiler, both 
of them with good eyesight and equally able to see the reading on the gauge. 
One man knows nothing about boilers, so to him the information means 
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little. The other person, who knows about such things, sees that the pressure | 
is close to what he knows to be the danger point. 

As a psychological function perception attaches meaning to that which is 
sensed. It is an organized and interpretive act and relates closely to the way 
we see, It shows up particularly in the way each of us perceives our organiza- 
tion (see p. 56). To understand one’s subordinate, supervisor, Or neighbor, 
cognizance must be taken of the way that person organizes his perceptions. 


Variables in Perception. We perceive that which is familiar to us because of 
previous learning; our perceptions are changed by experience and thus be- 
come familiar. Memory. provides for the storage of information which is 
amenable to recall, and recalled familiar information influences perception. 
The expert mechanic listens to the sounds of an engine and organizes them 
into familiar patterns that are different from those of the novice. The 
cardiologist sees evidence of heart damage in a patient's electrocardiogram. 
To the patient unfamiliar with cardiograph tracings, they appear to be a 
jumble of wiggly lines. We have to learn to pay attention to certain things. 

What a person perceives depends in large measure upon what he is ready 
for. The craneman is set to hoist the steel beam into place at an appropriate 
signal; the stockbroker responds to some cue in the market. We all carry 
with us a wide variety of sets: sets to start and stop when certain visual 
and auditory signals appear, sets to react in certain ways in different social 
situations, sets to perform some task in the laboratory. Set exerts a strong 
influence in the perception of people, and on occasion leads to a hasty judg- 
ment, Set may even function when we prepare our income tax report—even 
those sets that someone may wish to label as being unconscious. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service reports that in any given year among the most 
frequent errors are failing to sign one's name, failing to attach earnings 
reports, and giving wrong social security numbers. Most arithmetic errors 
favor the taxpayer. And set even relates to the time of day a person at- 
tempts some task. It has been estimated that two of every five persons are 
unable to rest the body's built-in "biological clocks" to adapt to night-shift 
work. Tiredness relates, in part, to set and to physical condition. A study of 
2,000 “tired” workers and managers who came into a clinic found that over 
half of the conditions could be improved by a proper diet 1451. 

In an earlier chapter (see p. 231) we talked about motivation and needs, 
and it comes as no surprise to discover that perception is influenced by our 
wants, needs, and desires. A perceptually astute salesman realizes that it 
is important to draw out of the potential customer his currently felt need. 
And a common error most of us make from time to time is the assumption 
that the other fellow's needs are similar to our own. One man may enjoy the 
same work that another dislikes. Although work has a lot of characteristics 
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in common, the perception of work influences much of our satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions with work. It has been found, for example, that managers’ 
role perceptions were related to their rated job performance effectiveness. It 
is reasonable to expect different kinds of role perceptions and role behavior 
to be rewarded in different organizations. The kinds of role behavior as- 
sociated with high superior's ratings in large industrial companies are not 
those associated with success in small social welfare agencies. One might ex- 


_ pect that, if there is a place where other-directed behavior is going to be 


rewarded, it would be in small service-oriented organizations. The percep- 
tion of the work itself has something to do with what type of job the indi- 
vidual goes into in the first place. In a study of union officers’ perceptions of 
members’ pay preferences, two things were found. First, there was a high 
correlation between the officers’ own preferences and their perceptions of 
members’ preferences. Second, there was, however, no significant difference 
between officers’ perceptions of members’ preferences and the actual prefer- 
ences of members [30]. Fleishman [16], in a study of attitude versus skill 
factors, found that direct participation of individual workers in model 
changes in the automobile, appliance, and dress-manufacturing industries 
may not be as important an incentive as their perception of the group’s 
participation in these work changes. There appears to be some implicit goal 
setting from day to day which carries the workers’ earnings to new levels at 
a fairly regular and predictable rate, until a leveling-off point is reached. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF WORK 


As a basis for discussion it will be helpful to examine work performance 
pictorially in terms of its basic concepts. Suppose we enter a factory or office 
or a department store for the purpose of studying the output of the workers. 
By obtaining measures of production and plotting them against time, we 
come up with a work curve which looks something like the hypothetical 
curve shown in Figure 17.1. 

The work curve shows that before peak productivity is reached there is 

an initial warming-up period. Eventually there is a decrement or falling off in 
production, but often, in anticipation of the end of the workday, there is an 
end spurt. : 
j A word of caution about work curves is in order. There are variations 
in the curves from day to day for the same worker and also variations 
among workers. Also the different kinds of work—heavy muscular work, 
light tasks, or work of a clerical nature—do not yield identical curves. The 
representative curve shown above is the best single description and will 
serve as a point of departure for our discussion about the cause of change in 
work activity and what can be done to improve productive efficiency. 


Warm up Decrement 


End spurt 


Output 
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Figure 17.1 Hypothetical work curve showing common characteristics. 


SLEEP, REST, AND EFFICIENCY 


Laboratory experiments confirm the common experience that the loss of 
sleep, like other effects of fatigue, does not appreciably change a person's 
capacity to work, but it does reduce his drive to perform efficiently. A dis- 
turbed frame of mind interferes with good sleep; even creative excitement 
can get us wound up to the point where sleep is interfered with. Sleep is ac- 
tually a habit and anything that interrupts this habit may also interrupt other 
behavior patterns. The college student, for example, who goes without sleep 
studying for exams, may break his sleep pattern enough to change certain 
kinds of behavior. He may go without sleep one night; the next day his 
attention may wander à little or he may feel like lying down, but nonethe- 
less he may actually function normally in taking exams. However, loss of 
sleep night after night causes irritability and impaired judgment. Many peo- 
ple report that short naps may restore one's energy and motivation; this is 
also true of rest pauses during work. Tt is also true that work breaks relate to 
overcoming feelings of tiredness by changing perception. 

The tired worker is irritated, lacks interest, is fed up with his job; and 
he may see things as lacking a sense of urgency. What he is capable of doing 
is not achieved because of his perceptions. His tiredness will disappear when 
he moves to another task that is perceived as challenging, exciting, or other- 
wise satisfying. Muscular work that is perceived as interesting or productive 
can be prolonged over longer periods of time than work that is perceived 
as drudgery, even though the actual energy expended is the same in both 
cases. The student who cannot continue with his study because he is "so 
tired” often finds that tiredness vanishes when he turns to an activity that 
interests him. In a very real sense we become the victims of our own percep- 
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tions as well as of decreases in physical energy. Rest periods relate to both 
(32, 34, 44]. 

Numerous studies in the laboratory and in industry have shown that 
distributing work through the introduction of rest pauses results in in- 
creased output. In a typical laboratory study, subjects lifted weights until 

* they were exhausted. After a five-minute rest they could lift the weights with 
about 80 percent of their previous ability. They returned to 95 percent of 
"their best output after a rest of twenty minutes. In industry the beneficial 
* effects of rest periods on production have long been noted. A historic study 
conducted by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology in Great Britain 
in the 1920s is significant because it shows how a work curve may be altered 
by introducing rest periods. Before the introduction of the rest pause, the 
work curve, averaged from a number of workers and depicting output for 
each half hour during the day, rose until 9:30 A.M., remained at the same 
level until 11 A.M., fell off sharply until noon, then climbed slowly until 
12:30, and from 12:30 to 1 P.M. fell off slightly. An hour's lunch break 
began at 1 P.M. After a rest pause of seven minutes had been introduced at 
11 A.M., the work curve throughout the morning was generally at a higher 
level, the decrement after 11 A.M. being markedly diminished and periodic 
fluctuations giving way to more uniform output throughout the morning. In 
the afternoon, when no rest pause was interpolated at 4 p.M., the work curve 
fell sharply from 4 to 4:30, but after the introduction of a seven-minute rest 
period at 4 P.M., the work done during the remaining twenty-three minutes 
of the half hour exceeded that.done in the same half hour when no rest 
pause was interpolated [56]. Many recent human-factors studies have shown 
the same phenomena as this earlier investigation, and no doubt some readers 
have experienced something similar in their own work efforts. 

Work supervisors sometimes argue that most employees take unauthor- 
ized rests when there are no regularly scheduled rest periods. Are there any 
advantages of authorized rest periods over periods of unauthorized rest? 
A study of a group of comptometer operators in a government office pro- 
vides one answer to this question [34]. The operators were observed with- 
out their knowledge for a two-week period during which a record was kept 
of the number and length of their unauthorized rests. Later a rest schedule 
was formally introduced, consisting of an eight-minute pause in the morn- 
ing and a seven-minute pause in the afternoon. Because of government regu- 
lations, the workday was lengthened by fifteen minutes to make up for the 
time spent in the regularly scheduled rest periods. Total working time thus 
remained unchanged. The changed system resulted in a significant decrease 
in the time spent in unauthorized rest and a 35 percent increase in work 
completed. 

One reason for the advantage of authorized over unauthorized rest 
periods is probably better placement of the rest interval during the work 
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period. The best way to determine how rest periods should be scheduled 

is to plot production records throughout the work period and note drops in * 
production. Consider, for example, the production curves shown in Figure 
17.2. Since production is beginning to fall off at point A, this is the logical 
place to introduce a rest pause. The pause may be introduced at point B 

if the worker knows when it is coming, because the anticipatory effect is. | 
sufficient to keep him going during the interim. The dotted line in the figure |. 
shows the effect on production of introducing the rest period. In the afte 
noon, the pause is introduced at C or D and again at E or F if production t. 
falls during the late afternoon. 

How can we account for the beneficial effects of rest pauses on produc- 
tion? A number of plausible reasons come to mind, the most obvious being 
that rest provides the opportunity to recover from fatigue. The physiologist 
has demonstrated that work causes an accumulation of waste products within 
the organism which reduce work capacity. Rest provides a period during 
which the waste products are dissipated and bodily capacity restored. In 
heavy muscular work, physiological fatigue is unquestionably a major factor 
contributing to work decrement. 

When work does not involve the expenditure of a great deal of physical 
energy, the beneficial effect of rest periods may be due to relief from a 
task that engenders in the worker feelings of boredom. The worker is not 
physically tired—he is irritated, lacks interest, is fed up with his job. He 
wants a change, a break from what seems to be interminable activity. Rest 
pauses provide an opportunity to talk and think about nonjob activities. 
When the worker returns to his job, he is psychologically refreshed, so to 
speak, and this is reflected in increased output. 

The effectiveness of introducing rest pauses may be due to still another 
factor—a change in attitude toward the company, including, of course, the 
work supervisor. A worker with a favorable attitude toward his supervisor 
is much less likely to soldier on the job than the worker who dislikes his boss. 


Output 


Hours of day 
Figure 17.2 Location of rest pauses. 
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. — ffhe introduction of rest periods may be tangible evidence that management 
+ has an interest in the welfare of the worker, and he may respond with more 
efficient output. On the other hand, the worker may feel differently if the 
coffee break, for example, is gained through union negotiations. Like other 
|... authorized rest periods, the coffee break may lead to abuse, not only in extra 
time taken out but in psychological time lost in getting back in the full 
swing of work. It is a loss somewhat related to the unproductive minutes 
* before quitting time. One insurance company, after a study in its nationwide 
he " offices, defined the time from 4 to 5 P.M. as “the most expensive hour in 
© "America." 


REPETITIVE WORK 


The introduction of rest periods is not the only way to alter the shape of 
the work curve in the direction of increased output. The nature of the job 
itself has a lot to do with how long a person can maintain a high rate of 
production. We “stay with” interesting jobs a lot longer than with uninter- 
esting jobs, and repetitive jobs appear to be the least interesting. We reflect 
this lack of interest when we say that the job is boring. Actually the job 
itself is not boring. Boredom is the worker's reaction to the job. More 
specifically, boredom arises from a conflict between the necessity for doing 
a dull job and wanting to turn to more interesting activities. 

Attention requirements have much to do with the degree of boredom 
engendered by repetitive tasks. A highly repetitive job to which the worker 
becomes habituated elicits relatively little boredom in some workers if they 
do not have to pay close attention to what they are doing. If the worker 
can do the job "without thinking," he is free to talk to his fellow workers 
about yesterday's football game or next month's vacation. Or, if conversa- 
tion is impossible, he can daydream. Boredom will be pronounced on à 
repetitive job like an assembly-line operation where the continuous work 
flow and the task requirements occur over and over again but permit few 
lapses or shifts in attention. Boredom is not a problem in a complex and 
varied task which because of its intrinsic nature tends to hold attention. 


METHODS OF ELIMINATING BOREDOM 


The problem of eliminating the effects of boredom is acute in present-day 
industry, since there are many repetitive tasks resulting from the fraction- 
ating of work into smaller and simpler units. An obvious but naive answer to 
the question of how to eliminate boredom is to do away with tasks of a 
repetitive nature. This is not only impractical but to a considerable extent 
unnecessary. 
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A promising lead on how to reduce boredom comes from the finding that 
repetitive tasks do not give rise to the same degree of boredom in all persons. 
For example, in an investigation of women sewing-machine operators, those 
reporting the strongest feelings of boredom disliked routine activity, more 
often preferred active leisure activities, and indicated lack of satisfaction 
with their home and personal life. Operators who were least susceptible to 
boredom were placid and generally contented with the existing state of 
affairs. Another study of women performing repetitive work in a chemical 
factory showed that those experiencing the most boredom tended to be more 
extroverted than introverted, desired opportunities to use their own ideas, 
and attached great importance to promotions. There is also evidence that 
persons of low normal intelligence are less bored by repetitive work than 
persons of higher intelligence. Additional study of the personality charac- 
teristics associated with feelings of boredom is necessary, but the available 
evidence indicates that production decrément resulting from boredom can 
be reduced by selecting people who will not be bored with the jobs to which 
they are assigned. 

There are factor-analysis data which support other research on repetitive 
tasks showing that extroverts perform more poorly in a vigilance task than 
do introverts. Extroverts are more likely to engage in self-stimulation ac- 
tivities. Interestingly, there is even the suggestion that there may be two 
kinds of extroverts—those who are exhilarated in interpersonal situations 
and those who seek out relationships with others. Perhaps even the specifics 
of personality are important in the feelings of boredom [8]. Boredom in 
adults is akin to boredom in children. What bores them is too much time 
spent on one activity. Children like TV commercials because they are sim- 
ple and present a self-contained story with closure. 

Although rest periods tend to reduce the deleterious effects on produc- 
tion resulting from boredom, the effect is not due as much to a need for 
rest as it is to a need for change. The bored worker is satiated with doing 
the same old. thing. Rest periods provide an opportunity for change, of 
course, but boredom can frequently be relieved by giving the worker an- 
other kind of job. Variety is the spice which makes work interesting, and 
the interested worker is never bored. Maier reports à practical application 
of the principle of variation concerned with two types of maintenance jobs, 
dusters and solderers [36]. The workers complained of overwork and were 
apparently bored with the tediousness of their routine tasks. They were 
eventually given the opportunity to exchange jobs, and all of them accepted. 
Half the workers dusted and half soldered, but every two hours they ex- 
changed jobs. Feelings of boredom were reduced, and, significantly, the 
dusters now dusted as much on a half-time basis as they had previously on 


full time. 


Exchanging jobs is not a general cure-all for boredom. The effectiveness of 
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the practice depends at least in part on the amount of similarity between 
the jobs and the frequency with which the exchanges are made. If two jobs 
are perceived as highly similar, changing from one to the other will do little 
good. On the other hand, if they are so highly dissimilar that great versatility 
in skill is required, boredom may be reduced but at a great loss in efficiency. 
Where there is a moderate degree of similarity which allows the use of the 
same skills but the experience of doing something different, the beneficial 
effects will be maximized. Even in this situation confusion in operations can 
ensue if the jobs are alternated too often. 

The bored worker frequently says that he has the feeling of not making 
any progress. He perceives his work as endless and unmeaningful. Routine 
inspection of the same kind of machine parts as they come off a conveyor 
will not likely engender feelings of progress in the inspector. One part is 
like another, and there are thousands of them. These feelings can sometimes 
be reduced by the foreman or supervisor who takes time to point out to the 
worker the relation of his routine or part work to the total job picture. He 
might explain why, for example, certain tolerances must not be exceeded. 
Or he might ask for suggestions on the improvement of methods of inspec- 
tion, or discuss waste costs resulting from the rejection of parts. Giving the 
worker responsibilities and opportunities for judgment makes his work more 
meaningful and hence reduces the feelings of boredom which occur when he 
is looked upon as a robot who is told to do a job and ask no questions. In 
some situations a technique used to help correct boredom is “batching.” No 
new work is given to the employee until he completes the batch he is work- 
ing on. 

What will more leisure do to people? Boredom, even fatigue, may in- 
crease with shorter work hours. Many workers are even now taking on 
second jobs, and for reasons in addition to bringing in more income. Such 
moonlighting is one way to deal with the problem of additional leisure time, 
for some perhaps a better way than developing new and more expensive 
tastes. Boredom is affected not only by individual personality but by job per- 
ception and even by mood. On the job, in addition to job rotation and job 
enlargement, introducing subgoals that allow for task completion some- 
times may help to lessen boredom. 

In one individual low threshold for boredom may be offset by a low 
threshold for stimulation; in another, it may be accompanied by a high 
threshold for stimulation. In the second instance, boredom may become à 
serious psychological problem for the individual. 


LENGTH OF WORK PERIOD—SOME PROBLEMS 


In the preceding discussion we have seen that the introduction of rest 


periods at appropriate times can prevent, to some degree at least, a decre- ` 
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ment in production during the working day. We have also examined the 
adverse effects on production of placing the worker on what he perceives 
to be a monotonous or boring task. But we have also observed that the prob- 
lem of preventing work decrement in the repetitive task situation is not a 
hopeless one. While on the topic of factors which influence output, we should 
also examine the effect of lengthening or shortening the workday and work- 
week. Is it a simple problem? No. The subject is particularly pertinent be- 
cause of the current trend in American industry to shorten the length of 
the workday and workweek. Do we get more efficient work when hours of 
work are reduced? Let us examine a few facts which bear on this question. 
We must turn to old data for comparisons. 

One of the earliest studies on the relation between output and length of 
the work period was conducted by Vernon during World War I [52]. This 
study showed an increase in hourly output of about 20 percent in a muni- 
tions factory where the workweek was shortened from 58.2 hours to 51.2 
hours. A further reduction in the workweek to 50.4 hours brought with it 
another increase of 17 percent in hourly output. Viteles [53] reports a study 
conducted during the Depression of the thirties in the textile industry show- 
ing that a reduction from fifty-four hours to forty hours in the workweek 
resulted in an hourly-output increase sufficient to bring the total weekly 
output slightly above the level of the fifty-four-hour week. Was fear of job 
loss involved? Was better equipment a factor? or what? 

Some observers are now of the opinion that output is usually increased if 
the number of working hours per week does not go much beyond forty. 
Indeed a survey of over three thousand workers in thirty-four industrial 


plants in the United States after World War II showed maximal efficiency 
with an eight-hour day and a forty-hour week [26]. But what will the thirty- 
hour week show? Some day we may know. Factors enter the understanding 
of work that go beyond mere physical effort. Studies show, for example, that 
the modern bricklayer can lay 2,000 bricks per day without undue strain, 
but at the present time 300 is the maximum allowed by most union contracts. 
The complexity of such problems is amplified when we look at an old one 
—time-and-motion study in all of its ramifications. 


TIME-AND-MOTION STUDY 


One obvious way to maintain production or increase it is to see that the 
worker is using the best possible method for doing a given job. A worker 


may get a job done, and the end product of his efforts may be satisfactory. 


But what about the nature of the various operations performed in getting 


the job done? Did he waste a lot of time and energy performing unnecessary 
movements or standing around waiting for a machine to finish an operation? 
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Are the activities of several men working on a job distributed properly? 
Men left to their own devices on a job seldom consider these questions, with 
the result that their true job efficiency is never maximized. For example, 
an analysis of an inspection job revealed that when left to their own devices, 
most inspectors put their attention on the wrong aspect of the operation. The 
inspectors’ job was to examine a pile of tin plates for defects and to remove 
any imperfect plates from the pile. They examined each plate as they turned 
it. Thus as the first plate was being turned, the side coming up was examined, 
and after the plate was turned, the side going down was examined; then the 
second plate was picked up, and both of its sides were examined, the one 
side while it was coming up and the other side while it was going down. 
Inaccuracies occurred because the inspector was always looking at moving 
surfaces. A new method was developed in which the inspector ignored the 
moving plate and examined the one at rest (see Figure 17.3). The new 
method cut down inspection errors considerably. This illustration shows 
the importance of investigating the best way to do a job. The general name 
given to the process of finding better methods for doing a given job is time- 
and-motion analysis, or study. 

In time-and-motion study occupational movements are broken down in 
order to determine the fewest and simplest movements necessary to do the 
job and the time required for each movement. The motion picture is now 
standard equipment in time-and-motion analysis. Through an examination 
of the films showing precisely what is done by each of the operator's hands 
and the time spent on each operation, the analyst rearranges some move- 
ments, eliminates others, and comes up with the fastest and least wasteful 
work pattern. 

Time-and-motion analysts are guided by a body of rules and principles 
which are treated in detail in standard works on the subject. Some examples 
of the major time-and-motion principles are: 


1 Minimize the number of motions by eliminating unnecessary move- 
ments, 

2 Minimize the length of motions by reducing reaching distances to tools, 
supplies, and machine operations. 

3 Provide for continuous-curved motions instead of ziggy or straight- 
line motions involving sharp changes in directions. 

4 Arrange work to permit an easy and natural rhythm wherever possible. 

5 Distribute action among the used members of the body in accordance 
with the inherent capacities of members. 


At first glance time-and-motion analysis appears to be a good technique 
for maximizing efficiency, Certainly there is considerable merit to the gen- 
eral argument that production is at least to some extent a function of the way 
the job is done. Even in such a simple physical task as lifting a heavy steel 
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despite the apparently sound case that one can establish for time-and-mo- 
tion analysis, it has been subject to numerous adverse criticisms as a 
technique for maximizing production. 

One weakness of the technique as generally practiced is the worker’s mis- 
understanding and suspicion of it. The time-and-motion analyst is usually 
perceived as an outsider who is trying to put something over on the worker. 
“The trouble with this place is that there are too many efficiency experts,” 
is a common complaint of many workers. Employees fear that the efficiency 
expert is mainly interested in speeding up production and that if this hap- 
pens, there will be a drop in rate of pay and probably a dismissal of some 
workers. With this attitude prevalent in the worker, time-and-motion analy- 
sis is not likely to result in improved production. 

Another criticism of time-and-motion study, with its objective of discover- 
ing the best way to do a job, is the questionable criteria used to determine 
the best way. Traditionally, time-and-motion analysts have assumed that 
there is one best way for performing each job. But astute observers of 
worker performance have learned that what may be the best way for John 
Doe is not the best way for Bill Smith. Physical and psychological differ- 
ences among workers must be recognized. For example, there is evidence to 
show that older workers with declining perceptual and motor skills modify 
their work methods to compensate for their deficiencies, so that the best 
way for them is different in many respects from the best way for a younger 
worker. 

Still another criticism of time-and-motion analysis has to do with the 
validity of the rules and principles that are followed by the analyst. One 
guiding principle states that “hand motions should be confined to the lowest 
classification with which it is possible to perform the work satisfactorily.” 
The fingers are the lowest classification, followed by the wrist, forearm, and 
upper arm. Generally speaking, lower classification requires less time and 
effort than higher classification. But there are exceptions. Controlled re- 
search has shown that in certain kinds of activity wrist motion can be made 
with less fatigue and more speed than finger motions. There are other 
studies which point to a need for further research on the rules and principles 
to be used in time-and-motion study [32]. 

Despite the criticisms of time-and-motion study, the basic idea of maxi- 
mizing output through the use of efficient work methods is sound. The op- 
Position to time-and-motion study does not constitute an argument against 
it but rather is an argument against the way it has been used. When individ- 
ual differences are recognized and methods developed through careful and 
complete observation, time-and-motion study can contribute greatly to effi- 
cient production. Acceptance of the analyst by the worker can be gained if 
the time-study department works with time-study stewards selected by union 
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membership and if the worker can make contributions as his own job an- 
alyst. This kind of cooperation dispels some of the worker's fear that the 
time-and-motion analyst is a company man set to get more work for less pay. 


THE WORKING ENVIRONMENT 


So far, our discussion of how to prevent decrement in the work curve has 
been focused on conditions or factors that are related to the job itself—how 
the job should be done, how much time should be spent on the job, and the 
problems arising when men are put on repetitive jobs. We are now ready to 
tackle the problem of whether work output can be influenced through altera- 
tions in the general work environment. We assume that almost everybody 
prefers pleasant to unpleasant surroundings. But are we justified in assuming 
that because the surroundings are pleasant, production will be changed? In 
the ensuing discussion we shall attempt to answer this question by surveying 
some of the studies that have been carried out on the effects of noise, illumi- 
nation, temperature, ventilation, music, and related conditions on work 


output. 


Noise. Noise is usually regarded as a distracter and therefore as interfering 
with work efficiency. “I can't do my job properly around this place because 


‘it’s too noisy,” is a common worker's complaint, Actually, clear-cut evidence 


that noise reduces work output is very scant. We do know, of course, that 
many people find different kinds of auditory stimulation irritating. Thus high 
tones and very low tones are judged almost universally to be more annoying 
or irritating than tones in the middle ranges. Unexpected noises, intermittent 
noises, and reverberating noises are also irritating to most people. Such 
knowledge as this has made it possible to sound-treat work areas in order to 
reduce the irritating effects of noise. 

An interesting study of the effects of noise in a work situation has been 
conducted in England in a film-processing plant [13]. Different measures of 
efficiency were made in untreated workplaces and in the same places after 
the noise level was measurably reduced by acoustical treatment. The results 


of this study showed that rate of work was not improved by noise reduction 


but that error was significantly less frequent when the noise level was less. 


Another study had to do with the output of weavers over à period of 
twenty-six weeks during which the workers wore ear defenders on alternate 
weeks. The protective devices reduced the noise from 96 to 87 decibels. 
There was an increase of 12 percent in speed of production while they were 
wearing the ear defenders. 


In view of the universal dislike of noise it seems probable that deleterious 
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effects exist, but much additional research must be conducted before definite 
conclusions can be drawn regarding the effects of noise on work output in 
different jobs [40]. 


Music. Within recent years, the practice of introducing music in the work- 
place has become common. Music is alleged to have salutary effects on atti- 
tudes, to improve morale, and to increase production. Some of these claims 
have been subjected to experimental inquiry. In two investigations significant 
increases in production were associated with the use of music. In both of 
these studies the workers performed relatively simple tasks, so before it can 
be assumed that all productive effort will be enhanced by music, the effects 
of music on different kinds of tasks must be determined [24, 46]. 

In one study of the effects of music on a complex industrial task, atti- 
tudes were revealed as important. This investigation was conducted in a 
rug-manufacturing factory and dealt with a task known as setting. Setting is 
a relatively complex job involving the preparation of material for rug looms. 
The work requires a high level of mental and manipulative skill and con- 
siderable physical endurance. Music was found to have no favorable or un- 
favorable effects upon the production of workers in the setting operations. 
Despite these findings, questionnaire results showed that the workers were 
favorably disposed toward music and, perhaps more significantly, that they 
believed that it increased their actual production [33]. 

It is not entirely clear why simple task performance is sometimes im- 
proved by music and complex task behavior is not. One possibility is that 
the workers in the setting operation, being highly skilled and experienced, 
had developed stable habits of production and adequate adjustments to 
the work environment and that music effects were not sufficiently strong to 
break these well-established habit patterns (see p. 261). 


Illumination, Despite a voluminous literature on the effects of illumination 
on work efficiency, solidly established relationships are practically nonexist- 
ent. Studies have been conducted in actual work situations, and in some 
cases changes in illumination appear to be related to output, but so many 
variables have been left uncontrolled that it is impossible to assess the effect 
of the illumination variable per se. There have been some well-controlled 
laboratory studies, but in these cases the tasks were often not of the kind 
that are performed in the industrial workshop. Where there does appear to 
be similarity between the laboratory tasks and workshop tasks, it is possible 
to make some educated guesses as to the probable effects of different illumi- 
nation levels on industrial output. Tentatively, it has been concluded that 
the majority of industrial operations could be carried out with maximum 
efficiency in the neighborhood of 10 foot-candles. In exacting visual tasks 
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like drafting and typesetting, as high as 40 foot-candles are required, and 
spectral qualities are often important [32]. 

The color dynamics of the workplace is often claimed to be an important 
determinant of work efficiency, but supporting evidence is conspicuously 
nonexistent. One of the few experiments related to the color problem is that 
dealing with the effects of colored illumination upon perceived temperature. 
This study was prompted by the almost universal tendency to speak of green 
and blue as “cool” colors and red and orange as “warm.” The experimental 
question: Can a person's judgment of the temperature of the air around 
him be biased by the hue of his surroundings? Subjects performed a num- 
ber of tasks illuminated by different spectral lights and were asked to indi- 
cate by a switch when the temperature rose to a point when they began to 
feel uncomfortably warm. The findings showed no change in the levels of 
heat they would tolerate as a function of the colors of illumination, but 
nevertheless they persisted in the conventional belief that blue and green 
are cool colors when asked to rank the colors they had experienced. It 
appears, therefore, that despite beliefs about color efficiency, any attempt 
to change the comfort of persons in a work environment through variations 
in colored illumination may be unsuccessful [12]. 


Atmospheric Effects. Every worker at one time or another has complained 
about the “heat” or the “cold” in terms which imply that his efficiency is 
being affected adversely by the temperature of the working environment. A 
determination of temperature effects on work efficiency would seemingly be 
an easy matter. The problem actually is complicated because almost always 
when atmospheric temperature varies, other conditions such as humidity 
do not remain constant. There are a few studies which enable us to pinpoint 
temperature effects uncontaminated by uncontrolled variables. These studies 
have been summarized by one investigator [7], and he concludes that the 
desirable temperatures for sedentary work in winter are from 68 to 73°F 
and for the same kind of work in summer, 75 to 80°; for moderately hard 


work in all seasons, the desirable temperature is 65°, for strenuous work, 


60°. Humidity effects are considered negligible because in the range of tem- 


peratures investigated relative humidity is an unimportant variable. , 

The role of humidity has been demonstrated in a number of studies, so 
that there is a factual basis for the common expression that "it's not the 
heat, but the humidity” which causes discomfort. In one of these studies 
workers were exposed for one hour to different combinations of humidity 
and temperature. Temperatures as high as 140°F were judged to be toler- 
able when the humidity was only 10 percent. On the other hand, when the 
humidity reached 80 percent, a temperature of 110° was judged to be 


intolerable [32]. 
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Besides temperature and humidity, air circulation is another atmospheric 
condition that is critical in a good work environment. An example is a study 
in which electric fans were operated on alternate days for a period of six 
summer weeks and the effects on a weaving operation were observed. For 
every hour of the working day, production with the fans stopped was less 
than when the fans were running. The beneficial effects of the fans were 
greater in the afternoon than in the morning, for the most part, although 
the third hour of the morning and the second hour of the afternoon showed 
the greatest production increases. 

Altering atmospheric conditions in order to create a favorable working 
environment is nowadays frequently accomplished through the installation 
of air-conditioning systems. Indeed, these systems are now under such pre- 
cise control that humidity, temperature, and air-circulation problems would 
appear to be amenable to ready solution. However, the problems are not as 
simple as they appear. The complicating factor is the worker's reaction or 
perception of the change brought about through the manipulation of physical 
variables. A case in point is the reaction of workers in a factory built in 
Texas during World War II blackouts. The building contained no windows 
or skylights but was conditioned to control temperature, humidity, and air 
circulation. Since the ceiling was 50 feet from the floor, most of the air 
vents were located near the top of the walls. 

From the beginning employees complained about the bad air. It was too 
hot, too humid, and too close. A thorough check of the system was made, 
and it was found to be in excellent working order. Complaints persisted 
until it was recognized that the workers were rural people unaccustomed 
to industrial work and air conditioning. They felt cooped up in a window- 
less plant where they could not feel a breeze, Since the vents were too high 
for the workers to feel the moving air, they needed some visual indication 
of stirring air. When tissue streamers were fastened to the ventilators high 
on the walls, the workers could see that the air was moving, and the fre- 
quency of employee complaints soon became negligible. 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES AS APPLIED TO PEOPLE AT WORK 


Our treatment of the conditions which in many instances enhance produc- 
tion has been largely confined to factors such as rest pauses, noise, work 
methods, illumination, and the like. Their beneficial effects may be at- 
tributed in most cases to the fact that they increase the worker's satisfaction. 
In one way or another, output is a function of reward. To the production- 
oriented businessman, our account so far would be conspicuous by the 
absence of any mention of financial reward as a means of increasing pro- 
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duction, The fact that American industrial management has long relied 
upon extra pay and incentive plans to raise work output calls for an ex- 
amination of this topic. 

Some form of incentive wage is offered to about 60 percent of all indus- 
trial workers in the United States. Let us take a look at the broad outlines 
of a fairly typical incentive system that has been in operation at the Procter 
& Gamble Company since 1928 [42]. Consider the case of Frank Handy on 
his job of sealing boxes of soap in the packing room. Frank’s job requires 
him to put glue on the flaps of the boxes and push them into the sealing belt 
as they pass down the line. The job has been studied to find both the correct 
method of doing the work and the average time normally taken to do it. The 
standard time for this job has been set at thirty-six seconds, or 0.01 hour 
per box. The rate of 100 boxes an hour means 800 boxes per eight-hour 
day, However, since Frank can and does seal 125 boxes an hour, or a 
total of 1,000 boxes, he gets credit for two extra hours for which he receives 
a bonus of two hours’ pay. So much for the overall picture. The kind of job 
study on which the system is based is worthy of more detailed treatment in 
view of what we shall say later about some of the shortcomings of incentive 
systems. 

In an actual job study, an examination is made of the various ways or 
methods of performing the task; this is followed by the selection of the best 
method, This method is written out in terms of specific job elements, and 
the employees are trained in this correct method. Next, there is a deter- 
mination of the average time it takes the employees to do the job. Thus 
as Frank Handy seals boxes, the job-study engineer records by stop watch 
the time for each element of the job. The worker’s performance is con- 
sidered in terms of how smooth his operations are, how quickly he seals 
the boxes, how accurate he is in applying the glue, and how careful he is in 
lining up the flaps. How well he plans ahead in filling the gluepot is also 
considered, Is Frank physically fit to do the lifting required? Is he the right 
height to reach the machine? All of these factors are critical in the job 
study. 

rom studying Frank's job performance, the engineer finds that Frank's 
skill and effort are above normal. Based on company skill and effort values, 
it is judged that 16 percent more time should be added to make Frank's 
actual time equal to a fair normal time, This addition amounts to T2 
minutes per 100 boxes. 1 

In addition to the time required to do the work, an allowance is made 
in the standard for personal needs and tiring. A fatigue allowance Is added 


to compensate the worker for the effects of getting tired when he maintains 
hout the day. By comparing Frank’s job 


a consistent work pace throug! i i» 
with typical fatigue allowances based on company experiences, the jo 
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study engineer determines that this allowance should be 15 percent of 
the normal time. This addition amounts to 7.8 minutes per 100 boxes. 

When we add together the time for each step in the study of Frank’s job, 
we get the final standard time that is allowed for doing the work: 


Minutes r Hours 

per 100 boxes per box 
1 Frank’s actual average time 45.0 0.0075 
2 Allowances for skills and efforts 7.2 0,0012 
3 Personal needs and fatigue 7.8 0.0013 
Final standard time 60.0 0.0100 


The analysis described above shows the extent to which a job can be 
objectified. It sets up a standard and provides the worker an opportunity 
to earn extra money. The company benefits by employing what seems to be 
the most efficient work methods. At first glance, some kind of incentive 
system would seem to be an ideal way to step up production and make 
more money for both employee and employer. Yet despite the apparent 
objectivity of an incentive system based on a job analysis, important judg- 
ment and value questions enter the picture, which give rise to a variety of 
problems. What is normal job production? What is a fair rate of pay for 
achieving it? What about employees displaced by production increases? 

When an incentive system fails, the reasons are sometimes psychological. 
The announcement of an incentive plan based on a job study such as that 
exemplified in the case of Frank Handy may be reacted to with distrust. 
As was pointed out in our earlier discussion of time-and-motion study, the 
job analyst is often seen as a management man who sets arbitrary rates in 
order to compel the worker to produce more for the same amount of 
money. Many workers feel that the analyst will establish a standard pro- 
duction rate that is too tight. Hence even though a bonus is provided for 
exceeding the standard, the extra pay is not worth the effort. Or if the 
production rate is not too tight and many workers exceed it and thus make 
more money, the company will cut the rate. This suspiciousness may cause 
workers to hold back on production. It often appears that individuals are 
influenced in their choice behavior not only by their expected rewards, but 
also by the relative amount of their reward to that of the other party or 
parties [14]. 

In a nationwide poll of workers, nearly 75 percent said that a worker 
should hold back on production because his piece rate would be cut if he 
worked to full capacity. From a psychological standpoint, it is interesting to 
note that workers also hold down output in order to protect the less skillful 
members of their work group. Apparently their loyalties to fellow workers 
outweigh the desire for financial gain [37]. 
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An overall appraisal of incentive systems in general would be that some- 
times they work well and probably just as frequently they do not. The 
details of the various incentive systems now in operation are probably of 
minor importance in determining their success. The important thing is how 
the worker perceives the system in relation to all of his needs, psychological 
and material. The value of incentive pay cannot be viewed in isolation, 
Work behavior cannot be manipulated solely by the manipulation of 
money. Financial rewards are part of a total picture. They are effective 
when other basic needs are also satisfied. 


Some General Problems. Most of us can say several things about the role 
of financial compensation in work motivation. Money is a way of rewarding 
behavior, an anxiety reducer in making one feel more secure. It is an instru- 
ment for gaining certain things, it makes shopping easier. Money is im- 
portant, but it isn't everything. Most compensation practices in industry and 
other organizations are based only on impressionistic evidence. We talk 
about money more than anything else and behave as though it comes first, 
yet the problem is more complicated. At the research level we do not have 
all the answers: In what ways is behavior directed toward maximizing goals? 
Which goals are maximized at the expense of others? What are the relevant 
saliencies of each goal in differing situations? What are the functional 
relationships between goals? Such questions must be answered before we 
can effectively utilize incentives. 

We know that money can be lowered in value by what we have to do 
to get it. We know also that people tend to exaggerate what someone else 
may make. Studies show, for example, that secret pay policies contribute to 
job dissatisfaction because we usually overestimate the pay of others and 
we don't like it. Secrecy appears to blur managers’ perception of what others 
earn in such a way that consistent and potentially harmful errors occur in 
their estimates of what others earn [18, 19, 32, 41]. 

Most of us probably feel at times some disequilibrium, or dissonance, 


between the money we want and the amount coming in, and we may try to 
cognitive-dissonance theory poses 


reduce the degree of discomfort. Hence, ss 

the principle that unbalanced, or incongruous, cognitions tend to become 
better balanced when we set out to reduce their incompatibility. We try 
to modify our attitudes and beliefs in the direction of consistency; we try 
to compensate for low pay in some manner or other. Persons may actually 
respond to insufficient rewards with increased behavioral intensity; even 
with heightened, rather than lessened, evaluation of their job assignments. 
As dissonance increases, many people tend to avoid reinforcement schedules 
involving monetary return. Certainly, we cannot say there is a one-to-one 


relationship of pay and productivity. 
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Vroom in his book Work and Motivation [54], which pulls together a vast 
literature of theory and facts, emphasizes that there are both motivational 
and nonmotivational determinants of performance. There is an interaction 
between the ability of the person to do a task and his motivation to get it 
done. The effects on performance of a given increment in motivation are 
negligible for those low in ability and positive for those high in ability. 
Similarly, the relationship between ability and performance varies with the 
amount of motivation, being negligible for those low in motivation and 
positive for those high in motivation. 

The level of performance of workers is related to the extent to which 
performance is instrumental in the attainment of higher wages, promotions, 
and acceptance by coworkers. Level of performance varies directly with 
the strength of the individuals’ need for achievement, how they feel about 
their pay, the feedback they receive, and the opportunity to make decisions 
relative to their work. The interrelation between the personality of the 
worker and his work environment is most important. 

In giving an overview of psychological research on pay, Haire et al. [18] 
assume that pay acts as an incentive to work, but beyond this is a big class 
of problems dealing with how pay is seen by the recipient and the questions 
of social comparison. “How does my pay look in comparison to his?" With 
whom do different groups compare their pay? What groups provide the 
standard? Below satisfaction, pay can be a dissatisfier, and above some sat- 
isfactory level it sometimes seems to add relatively little. 


Workers and Pay. If a man is promoted for successful performance and he 
sees it (or others see it) as simply the result of a tight labor market in his 
specialty, what becomes of the spur? For many an employee (worker, man- 
ager, or scientist) there comes a time when he realizes that he is on a 
particular lifetime curve—a big-leaguer, a minor-leaguer, or an also-ran. 
How does he settle with his acceptance of a lesser curve of progression than 
he may earlier have hoped for? Adams and Rosenbaum [3] found that 
hourly workers who were made to feel Overpaid displayed greater pro- 
ductivity than control subjects who earned the same pay but were made to 
feel fairly paid. Arrowood [6] conducted an experiment in which subjects 
paid by the hour worked under overpaid and equitably paid conditions and 
under public and private conditions. In the public condition, subjects 
turned in their completed work to the experimenter; in the private condition 
they mailed it in. Overpaid workers produced significantly more in both 
conditions. If workers perceive that they are overpaid and other means of 
reducing dissonance are not readily available to them, they will produce 
more than the control subjects paid the same wages; conversely, if they 
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perceive their wages as underpayment, they will work less than the control 
subjects. 

Adams [1, 2] has developed a theory of equity about wages, work, output, 
work quality, and attitudes toward the work, He says that inequity exists 
for the individual whenever he perceives that the ratio of his outcomes to 
inputs and the ratio of other persons’ outcomes to others’ inputs are 
unequal, This may happen when the parties are in a position to know 
what each receives in income and what each has to do for it. Lawler et al. 
[29] studied the effects of piece-rate overpayment on productivity and work 
quality. They found there is a tendency for overpaid subjects to increase 
their perceptions of how well qualified they were for the job, while no 
attitude change was observed in the equitably paid group. The subjects’ 
need for money correlated significantly with productivity for both the 
equitably paid group and the overpaid group. Important also is the point 
that attitudes about money relate to what the individual expects. It may be 
that just feeling overpaid by itself is not enough to cause workers to produce 
large quantities of work. 

Subjects appear to reduce dissonance by increasing the quality of their 
work. Under some circumstances individuals behave so as to earn less at 
the cost of greater effort. This finding is contrary to an assumption some- 
times held that workers behave so as to maximize their gains and minimize 


their effort. 


Managers and Pay. What do managers think about their pay? Who is the 
most content with his pay? Andrews and Henry [4] found the comparison 
between oneself and one’s subordinate of critical importance to pay satis- 
faction. For managers outside the company, pay comparisons seemed to 
play an important role. People with high expectations reported less satis- 
faction with their present pay: satisfaction with present pay tended to be 
inversely related to the amount of pay increase anticipated over the next 
five years. How the manager feels about his salary depends both on its 
absolute size and how it stacks up with other salaries, Middle-management 
people tend to compare their pay with those on à lower level, while mem- 
bers of lower management are more concerned with keeping up with their 
cers. 
$ Lawler and Porter [31] found that higher-paid managers give less atten- 
tion to pay and that there were no line-versus-staff differences in either 
importance attached to pay oF satisfaction with pay. At a given manage- 
ment level, as pay increased, satisfaction with pay also increased. These 
investigators also found that for any given amount of pay, the higher the 
level of management, the less satisfaction with pay. ; 1 
What a person does when he works is dependent in part on how im- 


portant the outcome is. We have seen in the chapters on supervision and 
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executive behavior how difficult it is to evaluate higher-level performance. 
Tt is known that surgeons who have done nothing more strenuous than 
cutting and tying small blood vessels expended as much energy as 
welders or drill-press operators. 

For the worker, pay and promotions hinge largely on ratings. How well 
can we do in this area of evaluation? 


MEASURING WORKER PROFICIENCY 


Now that we have examined most of the major ways and means for pre- 
venting work decrement and how people feel about pay, a word is in order 
concerning individual differences among workers in what they do. The 
work curve presented at the beginning of this chapter represents the per- 
formance of a typical worker. But we know that all workers do not react 
in an identical fashion. Despite changes in work conditions, there are 
always good workers, average workers, and those who are below average. 
Establishing an efficient work program calls for a determination of pro- 
ficiency among individual workers. How is this accomplished? 

On so-called production jobs, proficiency is usually evaluated in quan- 
titative terms. Quantity is often considered to be the only variable. If Frank 
produces 100 units per hour, he is viewed as being more proficient than 
John, who turns out 80 units per hour. But of course, in actual practice, 
most items vary in quality. Thus in measuring worker proficiency, it is 
Necessary to set up a standard which requires that the product be of 
specifiable quality in order to be acceptable. If units produced are rejected 
because of qualitative deficiencies, then these must be considered waste 
and subtracted from the output measure. Plotting a work curve is meaning- 
ful only to the extent that units produced are based on a consideration of 
both qualitative and quantitative aspects of work performance. 

When we come to the problem of measuring proficiency on nonproduc- 
tion jobs, difficulties arise. Nonproduction jobs are those in which quality 
plays a predominant role. Quantitative measurement is usually impossible 
because, although quantity is present, it is in the form of a complex pattern 
that is not readily amenable to measurement. On nonproduction jobs 
proficiency is usually measured through the use of human judgment tech- 
niques, which, although subject to some degree of human error, have proved 
useful. Evaluating a worker's proficiency by some qualified second party 
familiar with the job is termed merit rating. There are a wide variety of 
merit-rating systems being used in industry, each with special features. 
Tiffin has analyzed the major rating systems which have been in use long 
enough to be discussed in terms of their practical value. Let us examine 
three of the most error-free systems [50]. 
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One of the most widely used methods of employee rating is the em- 
ployee-comparison system. In this plan, each employee working under a 
given supervisor is compared with every other employee. The workers are 
arranged in pairs. Periodically the supervisor checks the man in each pair 
who is better in overall performance. Tiffin reports that time and time again 
this method of rating has shown greater agreement between ratings of the 
same men by different supervisors than has any other method. The system, 
however, has limitations. It cannot be used for promotional purposes, 
counseling, employee improvement, transfer, or layoff, because it cannot 
show the reasons why a man was rated low. However, in layoffs it may be 
enough to identify the lowest in the group. 

Another system of rating, the forced-choice method, requires consider- 
able preliminary work in developing the scale. Pairs of statements about 
job performance must be found, both of which express equally favorable or 
unfavorable things about a man; but only one of the statements in each 
pair actually differentiates between the men known to differ in job per- 
formance. The statements are then printed on the rating form in groups of 
four. Two of the four statements are favorable (and equally favorable), 
and the remaining two are unfavorable (and equally unfavorable). The 
rater is asked to check two of the four statements—the one which most 
accurately describes and the one which least accurately describes the man 
being rated. It deserves greater consideration because it produces objective 
evaluations, yields a more nearly normal distribution than most rating 
methods, can be scored by machine, and yields ratings that are related to 
valid indices of good and poor performance. 

An increasingly popular and useful method for evaluating proficiency 
is the critical-incident technique, in which there is a determination, through 
interviews of superiors, of those behaviors which workers exhibit or fail 


to exhibit that are critical to success or failure in a given job. Once such a 
e asked to watch for these behaviors during 


list is compiled, supervisors ari 
work performance. If a considerable number of good critical incidents are 
time and few negative critical 


noted about a worker over a given period of 

incidents have been observed, the man's rating will be high. Conversely, if 
most of the incidents observed are negative, his rating will be low. In this 
rating we are getting reports on actual behavior, not just opinions about 


behavior. ; à 
Although some system of merit rating must be resorted to in evaluating 
formance on production jobs should 


proficiency on nonproduction jobs, per 

also be evaluated in terms of merit. Merit is a far more general aspect of 
proficiency than production in terms of items turned out per time unit, Merit 
includes a variety of characteristics which make a man a yaluable employee, 
such as his attitude toward other employees and the supervisor, observance 
of safety regulations, assumption of responsibility, and the like. Systematic 
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merit rating brings to the supervisor’s attention many aspects of the em- 
ployee’s performance that can be improved and often suggests the appro- 
priate course of action. But it must be remembered that there is a limit to 
human efficiency. For example, car quality-control statistics show that if one 
man inspects 1,000 identical parts and finds 100 defective, he will miss 
finding 15 defects. 

Bassett and Meyer [10] studied the process of communicating per- 
formance-appraisal information where the employee himself prepared his 
own performance rating, as opposed to traditional review situations based 
upon manager ratings. They reported less employee defensiveness, higher 
management satisfaction, and higher employee satisfaction for the review 
situation utilizing self-ratings. Employees who expressed high need for inde- 
pendence were especially more favorable to and more satisfied with the self- 
review procedure, s 

Ramsay [43] has devised and used with success the employee-status 
report below. The simplicity of this form has been of value in getting super- 
visors to use it. Note that a rating is made by one person and reviewed by 
another. This has been found to be one way to make the initial rater feel 
more comfortable, and it relates to the principle that most of us feel some 
discomfort, even threat, when we have to place our signature on some 
document of record. It should be noted that this form does not ask the 
foreman to be a behavior expert; it is oriented only to the workaday 
exposure where evaluation is based on work behavior and not on some 
feelings of motivation or previous experiences that may lie behind these 
behaviors. The form is shown as Figure 17.4. 


WORKER EFFICIENCY AND THE NEW TECHNOLOGY 


The overall purpose of this chapter has been to pinpoint those conditions 
and principles related to worker efficiency that have not been directly men- 
tioned or have been mentioned only by implication in earlier chapters. One 
may well ask if what has been said will apply five or ten years from now 
in view of the rapid technological changes taking place almost daily in most 
industries. These technological changes are indeed important—so much so 
that two chapters on human-factors engineering and systems will be devoted 
to them. The new technology, in general, is leading more and more to the 
mechanization of jobs that were formerly done by people. Despite the 
demonstrated efficiency of automated devices, principles of work behavior 
discussed in this chapter will have to be considered and properly applied as 
long as there are work tasks for people to perform. 

It is perhaps fitting to close this chapter on work and efficiency with a 
few words about the impact of the rapid rise of automation on present-day 
workers. It is predicted that automation will eliminate many dreary repeti- 
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Figure 17.4 Supervisor's Employee Report Form. (After Ramsay 431.) 


tive jobs which mechanization brought into existence. It will shorten the 
workweek, slow the work pace, and increase leisure time on and off the 
job, But there are problems. It will also make dull jobs duller for some 
people. And it will probably necessitate plant operation over à twenty-four- 


hour period in order to pay for expensive automated equipment. This will 
Sit 
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interfere with the workers’ home and social life and cause unfavorable 
worker reaction. And there are strong indications that automated jobs 
cause worry and anxiety among workers responsible for watching and 
guarding costly automated devices. Also, some workers fear automation as 
a mechanical monster that will put them out of a job. To counter the threat 
they resort to featherbedding and restrictions of output. Social needs are 
not satisfied in many automated jobs, and worker frustration is the result. 
On this point Marrow tells of workers in an English oil refinery seeking 
a raise because the plant was being automated. The extra pay they wanted 
was referred to as “lonely pay”—a bonus for their losing the companion- 
ship of workmates [37]. 

Popular notions to the contrary, most people do not want freedom from 
work. They want psychological and financial rewards for their work, to be 
sure. But they want work. This is indicated by a recent University of 
Michigan survey in which a national sample of 400 employed men were 
asked whether they would continue to work if they inherited enough money 
to live comfortably. Over 80 percent said they would [38]. There are 
those who say that work must continue to be a way of life, even if it be 
featherbedding at the worker level or featherbraining at the professional 
level. 


A SYSTEMS VIEW OF WORK 


The concept of systems has been around a long time—the nervous system, 
the solar system, and social systems. In previous chapters we have been 
talking about human beings as parts of systems and subsystems whose com- 
ponents are groups, groups as the components of organizations, and organi- 
zations as components of still larger segments that compose a community. 
Work is a component aspect of a larger general system composed of inputs, 
controls, and outputs. Berrien [11] talks about inputs which sustain the 
system; for example, a computer requires electrical power before it will do 
any work. Food, air, water are needed to merely sustain living biological 
systems. Airplanes and autos require fuel before they will move, and a 
social system requires a minimum level of social interactions. And some 
of a system’s output must be acceptable to some other system as an output. 
A criterion of a system is whether it interacts with another output to 
produce a product. 

Much of what we call work involves man-machine systems. For example, 
commercial aircraft within a specified radius of an airport, the traffic con- 
trollers in the control tower, and the meteorologists compose a set of com- 
ponents designed to interact so as to produce safe and efficient air traffic. 
Involved are highly complex mechanical subsystems and human subsystems 
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composed of individuals with special abilities and training. The concept of 
system is useful in stating, examining, and solving problems that take into 
account complex interrelationships. Briefly, we can think of a system as 
that which converts input signals to output signals with some systematic 
control. In the following chapters we shall gradually detail systems and 
subsystems. To begin with, in the next chapter, we shall talk about some 
negative aspects of work as revealed by accidents. Here we find an example 
of how even well-planned man-machine work systems can be interrupted in 
costly ways. Human factors in engineering and human factors in more 
general systems will follow in the two final chapters of this text. 
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Chapter 


Accidents and Safety 


Any chain of events, however well planned, may include some unplanned 
event. It may be the result of some nonadjustive act on the part of an 
individual, some malfunction of a machine, or some situation in which we 
are unprepared for a contingency. There is evidence, both from common 
experience and from research, that certain physiological and psychological 
agents and conditions render the individual more likely to be involved in an 
accident—fatigue, emotional upset, attitudes, alcohol, drugs, experience, and 
training all may play a part in the total picture of accidents within a systems 
concept. Even the concept of “accident-proneness,” if it exists, is a very 
complex matter. The factors which make an individual susceptible to acci- 
dents may differ from person to person, and there does not scem to be 
any simple shortcut to identifying the so-called accident-prone. A person's 
liability to accidents is rather specific; the fact that he is accident-prone 
under one set of circumstances does not mean he will be accident-prone 
under different circumstances. Accidents certainly bring about talk from all 
of us, and no doubt we all have our theories; we store in Jong-term memory 
personal experiences and we have statistics given us from many sources. 
Individual differences are many; there are those who plan what to do in 
emergencies and others who take risks that may lead one to say they are 
not future-oriented. 

The coming together of traditional industrial-differential psychology and 
the newer concerns of organizational social psychology into a systems frame- 


work highlights the importance of better relating individual and environ- 


mental variables. The lack of coordination between these two sets of varia- 
of morale to the 


bles can come out in many ways, ranging from problems 
sis 
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psychomotor involvements in driving an automobile. The main process of 
organizationality involves “putting it all together." But when some element 
does not fit into the system, disruption occurs—accidents are a universal 
example of this. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


A report of the National Safety Council indicates that industrial accidents 
alone cost well over 3 billion dollars a year. The monetary cost is enormous, 
but in terms of life and limb the situation is tragic. No one really knows 
the cost of accidents in the home and on the highway. Even the causes of 
accidents may range from the simple case of a person walking through a 
glass door to a sequence of pilot errors that eventually result in an aircraft 
crash. 

In the United States in any given year roughly 100,000 people are killed 
and around 10 million more injured through accidents. About half of all 
accidental deaths are related to motor vehicles, a fourth to the home, and 
some 15 percent to work. At work and at home, falls lead in causes, followed 
by handling objects, being struck by falling objects, and contacting harmful 
substances. Electricity, heat, explosives, and machinery account for most 
accidents. Hazards on the farm range widely, from handling anhydrous 
ammonia or operating a power-driven post-hole digger to caring for a dairy 
bull or handling a sow with newborn young. Of the 1,000 lives lost each 
year in United States farm-tractor accidents, 600 are due to overturning. 
Some 500,000 North Americans suffer serious eye injury at home and in 
School every year—and about 90 percent of these injuries could be pre- 
vented by using protective shatter-resistant eyewear. 

As aware as we are about accidents at home or at work, we possibly hear 
most often about highway accidents. Did you know cars have killed more 
Americans since 1900 than the death toll of all United States wars since 
1775? About one-half the persons killed in auto accidents involve drivers 
between fifteen and thirty years of age. While only 2 of every 100 vehicles 
on the road are motorcycles, at least 3 of every 100 persons killed are 
cyclists. And the Stanford Research Institute has suggested that traffic 
fatalities could be reduced by 90 percent if sufficient drastic action were 
taken. A reduction of 20 percent in all speed limits would cut the number 
of traffic deaths in half, provided a network of computerized speed traps was 
Set up to enforce this action. And did you know that there are more turnpike 
breakdowns between 1 and 3 in the afternoon, and that there is a step-up 
in accidents when the highway is wet because of the hydroplaning effect as 
a film of water puts the tire off the pavement? There are more pedestrian 
accidents during those months when there is the least amount of daylight. 
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It is also true that accident rates on superhighways are lower than on 
regular roads, and that accident rates on exit ramps are nearly twice as 
high as on access ramps. Practically all studies in the field of accidents have 
indicated that the human factors predominate in their etiology. 


Industrial Incidents. The following four unedited cases have in common 
the disregard of safety rules. They bring up some problems. What action 
does the company take? Should the worker be fired? Should he be given 
a disciplinary layoff? If so, should the flagrant violator be disciplined before 
an accident occurs? What is the union’s point of view likely to be if the 
discipline were given after the accident? Could additional training in safety 
help? What really caused these accidents? 


1 A glass-storing gang, consisting of a craneman and two floormen, 
places packs of glass into and removes packs of glass from storage racks. 
As they were placing a buggy (wagon) of glass down, the first plate broke. 
A piece, approximately 79 inches long and about 24 inches wide at the top, 
tapering down to a point at the lower end, fell off. The glass struck one of 
the floormen at the very back edge of the safety toe of his safety shoe, went 
through the top of the soft part of his shoe, and severed his second right toe, 
Although this job required metatarsal guards, or “spats” (regardless of wear- 
ing safety shoes), the injured was not wearing his “spats.” 

2 A repairman was checking foot bearing inside a Zaremba Cooler 
which had been “boiled out,” then drained before vessel was entered. Wear- 
ing RX glasses and hard hat, the man turned head sideways, horizontal to 
floor of tank, in making his exit. Caustic-laden condensate from roof of 
tank dropped into man's right eye, causing extensive third-degree burn of 
the cornea and conjunctiva. Monogoggles or face shields are required for 
this job but had not been worn on this occasion. Probable total loss of 
vision in right eye. 

3 A glass cutter suffered a puncture dons | 
top of his right foot and ankle when.a piece of glass he was trimming fell 
from the cutting table and struck his foot. The injured was not wearing ie 
required safety equipment (*spats" and leggings) at the time of the geci: 
dent. Surgery was required to repair tendons; estimated time lost from work: 
three months. . E tide 

4 A general maintenance repairman was removing à large racke ph 
of angle iron with channel iron gussets from à steel support in the side F 3 
brick building. He was standing on about the fourth rung from the top. R 2 
20-foot ladder using a cutting torch. The bracket fell, landing on a steel 
grating, bounced outward, striking the bottom of the ladder, kicking it out- 
ward onto some ice. He had previously used the cutting torch to remove 
the snow and ice around the area where the ladder was placed. The bottom 


wound and severed tendons on the 
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slid outward and the top slid straight down the side rail of the wall. His 
foot went through the ladder and the side rail came down across his leg 
four or five inches below the knee, breaking both bones. He attempted to 
get up about three times with the ladder side rail still across his leg, before 
he realized it was broken. It was a compound fracture of both bones. The 
single bone supporting the kneecap was fractured into three or four pieces, 

The bones required pinning in three places. A cast was placed on the 
leg and he was sent home from the hospital. Where the bones protruded 
through the flesh, there was considerable bleeding which soaked through 
the cast. He was returned to the hospital and when the cast was removed, 
considerable flesh had died. Extensive skin grafting was tried but didn’t 
prove successful. So much of the flesh was removed that the bone was 
exposed and started to turn black, so it was decided, after five surgical 
operations, to amputate. 

The injured had been instructed twice (immediately before the accident) 
by his foreman not to use a ladder because of ice and snow on the ground, 
but rather to use a portable scaffold which was already set up only 50 to 60 
feet from where the injury occurred. 


Home Accident Behavior—A Study. Most accidents recorded as happening 
in the home are of little scientific value because they are reports, not experi- 
mentally designed studies. We wish to summarize one experiment which 
was well planned, controlled, and statistically evaluated. Guilford et al. [20] 
made studies in a laboratory setting which did not appear either as a 
laboratory or as a study of safety practices. Studies were made in a mobile 
van into which were built a simulated home kitchen, two observation rooms 
with one-way screens, and a testing room. The 226 selected women subjects 
believed they came to the van to test a kitchen layout, and they were quite 
willing to be given tests and a lengthy interview following work in the 
kitchen. The selection of subjects included some whose state auto-accident 
reports and driving violations were available. Several generalizations 
relevant to the content of this chapter came from the study. 

It was found that visual measures proved to be good predictors of 
accident criteria. Simple reaction time was related to only one criterion: 
namely, personal injury. Those who were slower to react were somewhat 
more likely to have a personal injury. Subjects who appeared to the ob- 
Servers to be nervous had statistically more property-damage accidents. And 
it is worth noting that these subjects had significantly more property-damage 
and personal-injury accidents than did average subjects. Heavy or obese 
subjects had more total accidents than did average subjects. Subjects who 
had more children had lower accident rates. The authors advanced no 
theories of explanation. It was also found that subjects who took tran- 
quilizers had more property-damage accidents and auto violations. Those 
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who took stimulants had more automobile accidents and traffic violations 
but no more kitchen accidents than those who did not. 

Kitchen behaviors which predicted high kitchen accident rates could be 
classified as unsafe practices, unsanitary practices, and failure to follow 
directions. On the other hand, kitchen behaviors which predicted low 
accident rates included safe practices and making use of correct tools which 
were available. This study concludes two basic things. First, there should 
be a broadening of the term “accident” to include all those human behaviors 
which are unplanned, unintentional, nonadjustive, inappropriate, or just 
plain “wrong” as well as the absence of those behaviors which would, in 
such circumstances, be adjustive, appropriate, or "right." Second, if acci- 
dents are to be prevented, human behavior must change. Just how and 
what behaviors should be changed were not suggested by the study. This 
study, along with others [43], suggests that minor accidents parallel major 
accidents to some undetermined but discernible extent. 


Engineering and the Human Element. The practical application of psycho- 
logical principles to the behavior of men at work is a matter of prime con- 
cern in the field of accident prevention. For example, some investigators 
have pointed out that becoming a safe worker is a typical learning function 
[42]. A case in point is a study of the accident records of streetcar motor- 
men and motor-coach operators in which it was found that accident rates 
continued to decline throughout the first seventeen months of operation 
[13]. The operators all had from two to four weeks of training before being 
put on regular runs and at the end of that time were judged ready for 


regular operation. Yet learning continued (Figure 18.1). 
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Figure 18.1 Relation of accident rate among streetcar operators over seven- 


teen months. (After Ghiselli & Brown [13].) 
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Despite the psychological ramifications underlying the problem of acci- 
dent prevention, there is a strong tendency in many quarters to neglect the 
psychological approach in formulating accident-prevention strategy. This 
happens because safety engineers charged with safety responsibilities are 
ordinarily not trained in the field of human behavior. Apparently, accident 
prevention is looked upon as an engineering problem to be solved through 
the proper design of mechanical safety devices. It is certainly true that the 
engineer has a real contribution to make toward achieving the goal of 
accident-free behavior. But the contribution of the psychologist must not 
be minimized. Actually, the answer to the question of how to prevent 
accidents requires a cooperative effort of engineer and psychologist. 

Is it possible for an engineer to design a safety device that is foolproof 
regardless of what the operator does? Generally speaking, the answer is 
“no”—at least, not one that can be operated efficiently and economically. 
Foolproof safety devices have an uncanny property of becoming hazardous 
in the hands of certain operators. 

Building a safety device that is foolproof requires sound equipment 
design plus a careful consideration of the human element. The safety of a 
mechanical device is to a large degree a function of its meaningfulness to 
and acceptance by the worker who is operating it. It is particularly difficult 
to protect the hands. Nearly one-fourth of all on-the-job accidents in the 
United States result in disabling hand injuries. 


THE CONCEPT OF AN ACCIDENT 


Having indicated the importance of the human element in accidents, let us 
now explore the problem of accident behavior more concretely by asking 
just what constitutes an accident. Curious as it may seem, the layman and 
many experts in the field of accident prevention define accidents in a 
variety of ways. If a workman falls off a ladder and is not injured to the 
slightest degree and does not cause any damage to equipment, is this an 
accident? Frequently, the answer is “no.” Suppose he sprains his ankle in 
falling off the ladder. Is this an accident? What about the worker who falls 
off the ladder and rubs the skin from his elbows—shall we call this occur- 
rence an accident? Indeed, in each of these instances we have an act or 
instance of behavior which we must call an accident. There are of course 
differences. In one case the results are inconsequential, in another there is 
a skin abrasion, and in another there is an incapacitating sprained ankle. 
However, common to each of these instances is the act of falling off the 
ladder. The differences lie in the results of falling off the ladder. 

There are instances of behavior involving acts with common features 
and different results, and, of course, there are other instances where the 
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acts are different but the results are similar. A complete understanding of 
the nature of accidents and their prevention requires that a careful distinc- 
tion be made between acts and the results of these acts. The appropriate 
distinction is made in the descriptive statement that defines an accident as 
an unexpected, incorrect, but not necessarily injurious or damaging event 
that interrupts the completion of an activity. 


Accident Results. Some of the major classes of accident results can be 
enumerated without difficulty. First, there are results which do not involve 
injuries of any consequence. These are no-injury accidents. A workman 
bumps against a piece of moving machinery. Result: just grease on his 
overalls and a button ripped off his suspenders. Second, there are minor- 
injury accidents. A workman bumps against the same piece of machinery 
and suffers a slight laceration of the skin on his forearm. Third, there are 
accidents involving major injuries. Contact with moving machinery results 
in a mangled hand which has to be amputated. And of course there are 
accidents in which there is damage to equipment. A workman bumps into 
the moving machinery, and his recoil causes a nearby wrench to fall into 
revolving gears. There is à damaged machine although no bodily injury. 
Widely different results are apparent in each of these cases, but each result 
stems from the same or nearly the same happening. 


LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 


In studying accidents the importance of distinguishing between acts and 
their results is brought into sharp focus when we consider the emphasis 
accidents, This emphasis merits special 


which industry puts upon lost-time i n 
treatment because it confuses the problem of accident prevention, the solu- 


tion of which is, of course, the aim of all safety programs. f 

While the elimination of lost-time accidents is a desirable goal, this goal 
will never be achieved by concentrating only upon those accidents involving 
loss of working time. Unfortunately, a few safety directors think that it can 
be. The safety director who boasts of a good record because his company 
has had relatively few lost-time accidents is typical in some organizations. 
Some companies do not keep records of accidents which involve no loss of 
time. f ! 

Such emphasis upon lost-time accidents fails to take into accoun: ne 
necessity of concentrating upon the causes of accidents. The results ER 
not unimportant, but they can only be eliminated if we know what weis 
them. Focusing attention on results will no more solve the accident prob- 
lem than focusing attention on cancer will lead to its cure. A cure for cancer 


will come only when the cause of this disease is discovered. 
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Thus accident prevention must begin. with a discovery of causes. These 
causal factors can be ascertained only through a systematic collection of 
observations in a wide variety of situations. The act which led to no loss 
of time today may next week lead to a major injury and the loss of a 
month’s time. Safety programs must be based on information from all acci- 
dents regardless of their consequences. If this is done, not only situations 
that actually result in injury, damage, or loss of time are identified, but also 
those that have the potential for yielding these consequences. Certainly 
there is not a sufficient number of lost-time accidents to provide the critical 
information necessary for an identification of causes. One authority in the 
field of accident prevention states that non-lost-time accidents outnumber 
lost-time accidents by a ratio of 29 to 1. To neglect information provided 
by non-lost-time accidents is to make the whole problem of accident pre- 
vention practically insoluble [21]. 


THE CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Every enlightened student of behavior knows that behavior is caused, and 
accident behavior is no exception. A close examination of accident causes 
reveals two general categories—unsafe conditions and unsafe acts. Unsafe 
conditions involve some aspect of the physical environment which sets up 
or makes probable the occurrence of.an accident. Cluttered arrangement 
of machinery, poor lighting, unguarded moving parts, and oily floors are 
examples of unsafe conditions. Unsafe acts are those behaviors which lead 
to an accident or those failures in performance which result in an accident. 
In the cases previously cited in which three workers bumped into a piece 
of machinery, the unsafe act was the act of making contact with the ma- 
chine. The results were different in each case, but if the act of bumping had 
not occurred, there wouldn’t have been any result to worry about. Failure 


to engage a safety device is an example of neglectful behavior which fre- 
quently leads to an accident. 


Interaction of Acts and Conditions. Unsafe acts and unsafe conditions may 
interact in such a way that an accident may be caused by both. Too, an 
accident may be caused by a number of unsafe conditions or by a number 
of unsafe acts. The careful investigator always seeks to determine all the 
factors which lead to an accident. 

Let us now push our analysis of causes a little further and ask what 
causes the unsafe condition or the unsafe act. Since we are getting further 
and further removed from the actual accident, we can call these matters 
indirect causes of accidents. The unsafe-act and unsafe-conditions categories 
we can conveniently call the direct causes of accidents. 
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What causes a man to perform an unsafe act? A number of possibilities 
are immediately apparent, such as faulty vision, illness, worry, intoxication, 
poor coordination, lack of job know-how, and the like. All these states or 
conditions reside within the individual; they make up.the so-called “human 
element,” and we may justifiably call them human factors. 


Human Factors in Accidents. Analyzing the nature of causes to the point 
where we are dealing with human factors is helpful in understanding acci- 
dent causation because we are now dealing with something which can tell 
us why the unsafe act was performed. If we can isolate a human element 
responsible for the unsafe act, we are in a position to do something con- 
structive, Thus if one of the human elements responsible for the unsafe act 
is lack of job know-how, we may be able to eliminate this causative factor 
by training. If the cause is faulty vision, corrective glasses may remedy the 
situation, If the human factor is uncorrectible, the offender can be removed 
from the job and placed in a less hazardous type of work. 

Unsafe conditions usually stem from human factors. A worker overloads 
a conveyor belt and leaves the same; later the belt breaks, and the result 
is an accident to someone in the immediate vicinity. The direct cause of 
the accident, the -broken belt, is an unsafe condition caused by an unsafe 
act. But why did the worker commit the unsafe act of overloading the belt 
and walking away? Was he distracted by worry over unpaid bills or the 
illness of a member of his family? If we trace the accident back to its primal 
source, we find that the worker's state of mind is the indirect cause out of 
which the direct causes originated. 

As a matter of fact it is not hard to present a strong case for the conten- 
tion that all unsafe conditions have their origin in human factors. Worn-out 
machinery can create an unsafe condition which might cause an accident. 
But if the machine had been properly maintained and the wearing parts 
replaced soon enough, the wearing out would have been avoided, and the 
unsafe condition would never have occurred, Why did a worker fail to 
maintain the machine in proper working order? What human factor in him 
caused the neglect? A steampipe may burst and be the cause of an accident, 
This looks like an unsafe condition where no human factor is involved. But 
steampipes are supposed to be periodically tested for stress potential, and 
failure to do this is an unsafe act by à human operator, Once again we 
may ask: Why was the operator negligent? Cases like these are frequently 
classified as unsafe conditions caused by nonhuman factors, but it is ob- 
vious that the classification is an arbitrary one. It is used where the causa- 
tive human agent is not readily identifiable. j : 

Some cause-effect relations in accidents are quite noticeable, such as the 
hazards of wearing jewelry on the job. For example, there have been in- 
cidents where a finger has been lost when the person catches a ring on a 
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tailgate hook as he alights from the rear of a truck. But the cause of many 
accidents is more difficult to isolate. Polluted air is an ever-increasing 
menace. It has been found that accidents may occur when the levels of 
carbon monoxide in the blood become excessive. Fumes from cars caught 
in traffic tie-ups may be enough to cause headaches or impair both mental 
and physical reactions. Can we be made aware of such hazards through the 
“scare” approach? Maybe, but a number of studies discredit individual ac- 
ceptance of the safety message or recommendation. This approach is be- 
lieved to evoke anxieties which motivate the audience to avoid or repress the 
communication and its recommendation. It may be that an all-out pollution 
clean-up campaign can lead to the answer by using an individual appeal; 
some ecologists recommend this. 

Training is an important aspect in safety. With respect to accident rates 
Revans [35] concludes: 


The larger establishments, which can accord trained safety engineers and 
which conduct intensive safety programs, generally have the lowest rates, Usually 
the medium-size plants have the highest rates, and the smallest establishments 
show rates somewhat below the medium-size plants but above the average for the 

_ industry. 


As we all know, heavy weekend traffic increases accidents. Most highway 
accidents occur between Friday night and Sunday evening. Wednesday is 
the safest day of the week with the fewest traffic accidents, injuries, and 
fatalities. Saturday is the worst. Shaver [38] found that people tend more to 
want to avoid blame for an accident, should it occur, than avoidance of the 
occurrence. 

If all accidents are caused, then careful analysis and observation should 
lead to the discovery of the causes. The next obvious step is to remove the 
causes. Accident prevention has been retarded by the failure to identify in 
some systematic fashion the conditions which cause accidents [4]. 


THE ACCIDENT REPORT 


Where shall we turn to obtain reliable data or information -useful for an 
accident-prevention program? The basic source of such information is the 


accident report. A good accident report should include data on such items 
as the following: 


1 Date, hour of the day, shift, and location. Working conditions often 
change, sometimes in a systematic manner from day to day, from hour to 
hour, and from shift to shift. For example, the day-shift worker usually 
comes to work after a full night's sleep and breakfast. The preceding ac- 
tivity of the night-shift worker is usually more varied, Fatigue effects are 
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more pronounced during the latter part of the working day. These and other 
factors under this category can influence accident behavior. 

2 Job classification, job operation, and job unit. These data give specific 
information about the type of work in which the accident occurs. The haz- 
ard potential of different jobs and operations within jobs can thus be deter- 
mined. Suppose a painter fell from a ladder while descending with his back 
to the rungs of the ladder. His job classification would be painter; his job 
operation, using a ladder; his job-operation unit, descending the ladder. 

3 Accident type. Information in this category should include an exact 
description of the nature of the accident including a description of the con- 
tact agent. These descriptive data are not necessarily extensive and de- 
tailed. For the painter who fell from the ladder, a statement like “fell to the 
floor” would be sufficient. 

4 Immediate cause of the accident. This information covers the cause of 
the accident in terms of specific unsafe acts or conditions or both. Among 
other findings we get from this information an answer to the question: What 
violation of a commonly accepted safety procedure resulted in a particular 
accident? We need to know what actually was done or was not done that 
contributed to the accident. 

5 Results of the accident. Data under this heading cover bodily location 
of the injury, description of the injury, and extent of property damage. 
Frequently the person who fills out the accident report cannot immediately 
describe the injury or property damage precisely. Medical assistance and 
help from someone responsible for assessing property damage are needed. 

6 Experience. How important experience on the job is in relation to type 
of accident can only be determined by a careful analysis of reliable data, the 
source of which must be the accident report. Data of this kind can be of 
great help in planning a safety training program. > 

7 Psychological data. Scores on aptitude tests, personality inventories, 
and achievement tests should be included in the accident report if available. 
The analysis of such data may provide information for identifying some of 
the personal factors contributing to accident behavior. 


Complete data within each of the categories discussed above constitute 
the minimum requirements for useful accident reporting. Large bodies of 
data carefully gathered on the various items of the report provide the basic 
information for the design of a successful accident-prevention program. All 
accidents should of course be reported, not just those involving injury and 
property damage. From our previous discussion it will be recalled that 
information about accident type and causes is as valuable for the study and 
prevention of accidents when no injury or damage occurs as when the 
opposite is true. Injuries and property damage from accidents are relatively 
rare events, and a vast amount of data on accident causation 1s wasted if 
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noninjurious accidents are neglected. Data from noninjurious accidents are 
easier to obtain than data from injury-producing accidents, for people are 
more’ willing to talk about “close calls” and “near-misses” than about in- 
jurious or damage-producing accidents in which they are personally in- 
volved. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF PERSONAL FACTORS 
RELATED TO ACCIDENTS 


Here we shall summarize information about accidents in relation to intelli- 
gence, muscular coordination, and other factors, showing in some instances 
that popular opinion and research evidence do not always agree. 


Intelligence. One of the earliest studies on the relation between mental 
ability and accidents showed no correlation of any significance between 
scores on intelligence tests and accident frequency among dockyard appren- 
tices. It has been suggested that one should expect intelligence to be related 
to accidents involving errors of judgment but not to accidents involving 
manual skills. This suggestion may account for the lack of relationship in 
the dockyard study. In another investigation there was a much greater inci- 
dence of accidents among workers who were below average in traits asso- 
ciated with mental ability than among those who were about average in these 
traits. These somewhat contradictory conclusions are typical of the literature 
on the subject. Intelligence may be an important factor in some kinds of 
work activity and not in others. Very likely a minimum amount of mental 
ability is necessary for accident-free behavior in all occupations. Accident- 
prevention programs should include a determination of the critically im- 
portant mental-ability requirement [4, 9]. 


Vision. How well a person can see would appear to be a factor contributing 
to accident susceptibility, and there is some indication that this is so. In one 
investigation [26] the visual requirements of each worker in twelve groups 
were determined. The workers were then tested to determine whether or not 
they met the usual requirements of their respective jobs. Findings revealed 
that in eleven of the job groups, the percentage of safe workers was higher 
among those who passed the test than among those who failed it. No differ- 
ences were found in the one exceptional group, which consisted entirely of 
laborers. Another investigator found that only 37 percent of a group of 
machine operators who passed visual tests had accidents during a given year, 


don 67 percent of those who did not pass the vision tests had accidents 
i 
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Coordination. Muscular coordination has been singled out by some investi- 
gators as a factor having a bearing upon accident susceptibility. It would 
seem reasonable to suppose that slowness of response and clumsiness would 
contribute to accident frequency. Yet speed of reaction in and of itself has 
been found to have no significant relation to accident frequency in industry. 
But more complex reaction tendencies are apparently important. For ex- 
ample, one investigator used a battery of tests consisting of a dotting test, 
a device for measuring speed of reaction to a signal, and a test which re- 
quired the subject to change his muscular performance in accordance with 
changing signals. When 500 employees were divided into two groups on the 
basis of high and low test scores, the poorer performers had 48 percent more 
accidents than the better half. Also, the poorer quarter had 51 percent more 
accidents than the better three-quarters. These findings have in general been 
supported by other investigations of muscular coordination and accidents 


(9, 45]. 


Personality Characteristics. Many writers in the field of safety have argued 
that the personality and temperament of the individual have a great deal to 
do with his susceptibility to accidents, and there is mounting evidence to 
substantiate this claim. 

A relationship between emotional cycles and frequency of accidents has 
been reported from a study which showed that the average worker is emo- 
tionally low about 20 percent of the time and that more than half of the 
400 minor accidents studied occurred during these low periods [22]. On the 
basis of chance alone, only about 20 percent of the accidents would have 
occurred during these low periods. The importance of the worker's emotional 
state is further attested in another study in which it was shown that produc- 
tion was about 8 percent higher during periods when the workers were hope- 
ful, elated, and happy than when they were angry, disgusted, apprehensive, 
or worried [23]. 

The relationship between accidents and interpersonal preferences has 
been studied among workers on the finishing end of à steel-mill hot strip 
[41]. Most of the high accident rates Were found among the men most dis- 
liked by their fellow workers; men well liked by their fellow workers tended 
to be accident-free. A recent study of personality dynamics and accident 
susceptibility utilized a sentence-completion test administered to two groups, 
one composed of men who had a high incidence of accidents and the other 
composed of men who suffered no accidents in the same industrial setting. 
Test results indicated that the high-accident workers, in comparison with 
the nonaccident workers, were significantly low on the socially desirable 
personality dispositions of optimism, trust, and sociocentricity [7]. 

Highly suggestive is the discovery of a relationship between scores on an 
introversion-extroversion test and performance on an auditory-vigilance task 
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in which the subjects were instructed to detect numerical relationships as 
they listened to a tape recording of spoken digits. The generally superior per- 
formance of the introvert group of subjects is attributed to the fact that they 
were more alert or attentive in a situation calling for a sustained vigilance. 
This could mean that in jobs with high attention requirements introverts are 
less likely to have accidents than extroverts [2]. 


Fatigue. The critical point at which fatigue becomes an accident determi- 
nant in any individual has not been ascertained, but we can be fairly certain 
that extreme fatigue leads to increased accident frequency. For example, 
in a shell factory in England during World War II the accident rate among 
women workers was reduced by more than 60 percent when the factory 
changed from a twelve-hour to a ten-hour day [45]. 

Caution must be exercised in attributing accidents to fatigue if there is 
an accompanying change in production rate. What may seem to be a fatigue 
factor may really be a tendency to overlook accident dangers because one 
is working faster. The way to separate these two factors may be illustrated 
by an analysis of accidents made by the United States Public Health Service 
in which the effect of production rate was held constant. The technique was 
to divide the accident index by the production index for a given work period, 
in other words, to report in terms of accidents per unit of output. Results 
showed that in the earlier hours of the day the accident index rises and falls 
with the output rate. Increases in production bring a corresponding increase 
in the number of accidents. However, this relation breaks down in the 
closing hours of the working day. Here the accident rate remains high rela- 
tive to the production rate. Such an analysis makes it possible to show the 
importance of the fatigue factor. 


Experience. Common sense, a knowledge of the psychology of learning, and 
actual research findings point toward inexperience on the job as a factor 
contributing to accidents. Table 6 summarizes the data from an English 
study which shows a close relationship between accident rate and amount of 
job experience [9]. 

Another study carried out in England shows that the accident rate con- 
tinues to decrease among young workers up to eighteen months after em- 
ployment. Still another analyst reports that accidents among workers on à 
stamping press dropped from seventy-seven on the first day to an average of 
thirteen for the next six days [15, 45]. 

A relatively recent investigation dealt with the question of whether a re- 
duction in accident rate with experience is due to experience per se or to age 
For workers operating metal-forming mills there was a sharp decline in ac- 
cident rate during a three-to-five-month breaking-in period of initial on-the- 
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job performance. Once the breaking point is passed, age exerts a greater 
influence than does experience; the older, more mature workers have fewer 
accidents than the younger workers. It is also pointed out in this study that 
the effects attributable to age and experience may be due in part to the 
weeding out of workers less fit for the job [42]. 


Table 6/Job Experience as Related to Accident Rate 


Length of Service Accident Rate 
(percent of total) 

Less than 1 month 181 

1-3 months 127 

3-8 months 87 

8-12 months 62 

1-5 years 57 


The fact that job experience and accidents are related calls attention to 
the importance of safety training for all new employees. Job know-how is of 
course usually acquired with experience on the job. But sometimes this 
know-how is acquired in a trial-and-error fashion as the result of bitter ex- 
perience. Making the process one of acquiring know-how through training 
and guidance is clearly a means of reducing accidents. In the study of 
metal-forming mills referred to previously, a group of workers given safety 
training prior to actual job performance had significantly fewer accidents 
during the early period of employment than those workers who had no 
such training. We shall examine the problem of safety training later in this 


chapter. 


Risk Acceptance. A promising new area of research has to do with the 


concept of risk as a basic human factor in accident causation. Risk accept- 
dual to engage in an 


ance may be defined as the behavioral trait of an indivi 
activity where there is some specific probability of failure. y 

An exploratory but penetrating and objective study of risk behavior was 
conducted in which a risk simulator was designed and built in accordance 
with an operationally defined risk-taking environment. Preliminary research 
demonstrated that individuals can be differentiated with respect to the reac- 
tions to risk opportunities. / A 

Following the preliminary experiments, the simulator was placed in an 
industrial environment and used on thirty-seven workers. An analysis of 
observed risk differences among subjects showed that the high-risk group 
had incurred more industrial accidents, were less skillful, and possessed 
greater variability in task performance than the low-risk group [36]. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS RELATED TO ACCIDENTS 


Besides personal factors, or conditions within the individual, there are also 
external or environmental factors which contribute to accidents. 


Lighting and Temperature. Scarcely anyone would argue that lighting or 
conditions of visibility do not affect the accident rate in some situations. Cer- 
tainly it is true that fewer accidents occur in daylight than in any kind of arti- 
ficial illumination. One insurance company estimated from survey results 
that 25 percent of all industrial accidents were due to poor lighting. In a 
survey carried out in Great Britain it was found that artificial lighting caused 
an overall increase in accidents of about 25 percent [45]. 

Temperature has an effect upon the worker which can increase his acci- 
dent liability. The data from one study on f .ctory workers are shown in 
Figure 18.2. Fewest accidents occur when the temperature is in the vicinity 
of 70°. The rate is considerably higher when the temperature is below 65° 
or above 75°. 

Another study, made in coal mining, showed a progressive increase in 
minor accidents as the temperature of the pits ranged from 62° to 85°. 
In pits having the highest temperature, the minor-accident frequency was 
three times greater than that in pits having the lowest temperature. The 
precise optimal temperature for safe work in different occupations is a 
problem which has not been solved [45]. 


Severity of Work. Physical demands upon the worker probably contribute 
to accidents, although substantiating evidence of this is scant. In one of the 
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few investigations of this factor it was found that for factory workers en- 
gaged in muscular work the ratio of afternoon to morning accidents did not 
differ from that of persons engaged in machine work or handwork. The after- 
noon productivity of the men engaged in the heavier work, however, was 
less than that of the men engaged in the lighter work. In terms of accidents 
per productive unit, therefore, the workers on the jobs which were more 
demanding physically appeared to be at a disadvantage. This conclusion 
suggests that as the working day proceeds, the number of accidents per 
unit of production increases in jobs requiring more physical effort [15]. 


Industrial Climate. The usual approach to the study of psychological and 
environmental factors related to accidents has been to single out one factor 
or variable at a time, such as mental ability, experience, illumination, etc. 
Another, more recent approach is more global in that it involves the simul- 
taneous study of many variables in the belief that this will lead to the dis- 
covery of a climatic pattern characteristic of low-accident work environ- 
ments. 

The first study using the global approach was carried out in the Camden 
works of the Radio Corporation of America [27]. Accidents were found 
to occur more frequently in those departments with low promotion prob- 
ability, low intracompany transfer, and high noise level. Greater accident 
severity was found in departments with a predominance of male workers, 
low promotion probability, low suggestion record, nonyouthfulness of em- 
ployees, and high average tenure of workers. Another study conducted 
along the same lines showed the following climatic factors to be related to 
accident frequency: seasonal layoffs, other industrial plants in the vicinity, 
percentage of employees who routinely handle heavy materials, blighted 
living conditions, garnisheed wages, size of plant, and production rate. The 
following were found to be related to accident severity: absentecism, 
equalitarian eating, national union representation, penalty for tardiness, 
employee profit sharing, extreme temperature, dirt and perspiration [39]. 


THEORIES OF SAFETY PSYCHOLOGY 


- theory that has been advanced to explain acci- 
The oldest and best-known y eR a di- 


dent behavior is known as the accident-proneness t } 
cussed earlier in this chapter. People who repeatedly have accidents s 
alleged to be accident-prone; i.e., because of a peculiar set of ORG 
characteristics, they engage in unsafe behavior. Despite the acum e ks 
accident-prone concept, supporting evidence is highly controversial. Vh 


it is true that some individuals have accidents repeatedly and that a relatively 


large proportion of accidents are experienced by a relatively small proportion 
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of individuals, this in and of itself is not proof of accident proneness. Sta- 
tistical studies of the way accidents are distributed among the worker popu- 
lation show that a concentration of the majority of accidents in a minority 
of the individuals is a mathematical necessity. Thus the only support for the 
theory of accident proneness comes from instances of repeated accidents in 
excess of chance. 

A research report of statistical analyses carried out on accident data in 
which the chance factor was taken into consideration shows that only about 
15 percent of the variance in individual accidents can be accounted for by 
accident proneness, Furthermore, it is likely that the 15 percent figure is 
spuriously high, since nonproneness factors in the environment were left 
uncontrolled in many of the studies on which the analyses were based. Par- 
ticularly important in this regard is the failure in many reported studies to 
take into consideration the extent to which all of those who had accidents 
had equal exposure to risk [6]. Certain workers may have had an excessive 
number of accidents because they were exposed to hazard more often than 
their fellows. 

Even if the 15 percent figure is correct in accounting for accidents due 
to proneness, there remains 85 percent unaccounted for. To take care of 
this large residual two situational or climatic theories have been proposed 
by Kerr [28]. 


The Goals-Freedom-Alertness Theory. According to this theory, accidents 
are regarded as low-quality work behaviors occurring in an unrewarding 
psychological climate that is not conducive to a high level of alertness. The 
richer the climate is in diverse economic and psychological opportunities, 
the higher the level of alertness in the workers and subsequent high-quality, 
accident-free behavior will be. 

Among other things, a rewarding psychological climate must be one in 
which the worker is encouraged to set up short-term and long-term goals 
with a reasonable probability of attainment. He must have opportunities to 
raise problems and participate in their solution. This leads to habits of alert- 
ness and high-quality production. The studies on the effect of psychological 
er on accident behavior lend considerable support to the alertness 
theory. 


The Adjustment-Stress Theory. This theory, like the previous one, stresses 
the nature of the working climate as a major determinant of accidents. In 
essence, it states that a worker under distracting stress is more liable to 
accidents than a nonstressed worker. At first glance this may appear to be a 
restatement of the accident-proneness theory, but it is not. Accident prone- 
ness has to do with permanent constitutional inadequacies in the individual's 
makeup, whereas the adjustment-stress theory is concerned with ordinary 
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adjustment to stress resulting from temporary conditions such as illumina- 
tion, temperature, congestion in the workplace, alcohol consumption, and 
the influence of disease organisms. 

Kerr points out that the alertness theory and the stress theory comple- 
ment each other as well as the accident-proneness theory. His evaluation 
and estimates lead him to conclude that “the variance in accident rates 
ne industrial workers distributes in terms of theoretical causation" as 
OlloWS: 


Accident proneness 1 to I5 percent 
Goals-opportunity-alertness 30 to 40 percent 
Adjustment-stress 45 to 60 percent 


THE PROBLEM OF ACCIDENT-PREVENTION TRAINING 


From the preceding discussion it is obvious that much remains to be done 
in isolating the physical and psychological conditions which lead to acci- 
dents, Nevertheless a substantial body of fact and theory is known on which 
to base safety practices and procedures, Not the least of these is a well- 
designed accident-prevention training program. 

Training deals with the applied psychology of learning, as we discussed in 
Chapter 14. The specific function of training is to cause the trainee to learn 
some new way of behaving. In the area of accident prevention, the function 
of training is to reduce accidents. The trainer must bring about a change of 
behavior in the trainee, and the criterion of success is a change from acci- 
dent-producing behavior to safe behavior. Everything else is secondary. Ap- 
parent cooperation in a safety training program is of little or no importance 
unless accidents are reduced. Employees may be entertained by safety films 
and say that they like a training program, but these things are of little con- 
sequence unless accidents are reduced. Lectures by safety engineers are 
largely a waste of time unless they bring about a reduction in accidents. 
Training in accident prevention must measure up to one basic criterion, 
namely, accident reduction as a consequence of training effort. 


Knowing and Doing. Accident reduction is achieved through training only 
if the worker learns to behave safely on the job. If a new worker does not 
know the company safety regulations and he is given this knowledge and 
demonstrates that he knows it, has he been trained in accident prevention? 
Not necessarily. Knowing will not always ensure doing. The problem of 
training clearly involves two phases: first, the worker must learn how to be- 
have the safe way; second, he must be stimulated to do it. Thus the safety 


slogan of United States Steel—"Knowing's not enough.” 
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When Is Training Indicated? The first step in determining when training is 
needed is to examine the accident reports. Suppose such an examination 
reveals that a significant percentage of accidents are associated with a cer- 
tain kind of unsafe acts. Does a finding indicate lack of knowledge or failure 
to put that knowledge into practice? We should find the answer to this ques- 
tion, for there is no point in trying to teach a worker something that he 
already knows. 

If the records on unsafe acts do not tell what is known and what is not 
known, the sensible thing to do is to use some kind of job know-how test. 
Such a test should cover all aspects of the job which relate to safety. The 
test should be objective, and it should be so designed that it requires a 
minimum of time for administration. Relatively few industries use such tests, 
but they can be clearly helpful, since they tell the safety director where to 
Start in setting up an accident-prevention training program. If the tests re- 
veal lack of knowledge about how to do a job safely, then training should 
meet this lack. If the workers possess the knowledge but are still having acci- 
dents, the problem is one of motivating the worker to put into practice what 
he knows. 


Content of Training Program. Suppose a determination of training needs 
reveals a lack of knowledge of how to perform a job in a safe way. What 
kind of information should be given to the worker? A careful examination 
of a properly executed accident report will answer this question. Good acci- 
dent reports contain data on the kinds of accidents that are occurring, the 
type of activity in which the accidents occur, the specific job operations 
having to do with accidents, the cause or causes of accidents, and the results. 
Training content should be centered around those specific items. If analyses 
show operation X to be highly hazardous, then it is only reasonable to spend 
more training on this operation than on operation Y, which is shown to be 
a low-hazard operation. 

If a training program is starting from scratch, that is, with no accident 
data available, the content might be determined through a job analysis by 
a safety-minded industrial engineer. The analyst reviews the job in its 
entirety, considering each step in the job sequence. He considers each oper- 
ation in terms of its hazard potential and then formulates a safe way to deal 
with this hazard. Suppose an operation involves several specific acts, one 
of which is lifting a heavy steel bar. The engineer asks himself which of 
these acts is likely to lead to an accident. He may decide that the act of 
lifting is potentially hazardous. Therefore, in working up training content, 
he will emphasize the proper way to lift. 

The critical-incident technique described in Chapters 13 and 17 is a pos- 
sible method for obtaining content material for an accident training pro- 
gram. Through interviews, workers would be asked to recall unsafe acts 
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of their own and those they have observed in others. The findings would 
provide the basic material around which to build training content. The 
critical-incident technique has been used successfully to determine pilot- 
error incidents in aircraft operation and in a wide variety of proficiency 
and performance situations [5, 11]. 


Executing the Training. Once the need for training has been established and 
the training content has been formulated, how will the program be carried 
out? A completely satisfactory answer to this question is difficult because 
training techniques have seldom been systematically evaluated. There are, 
however, some general training principles which can be safely followed. 

A good way to begin is to have a skilled worker demonstrate to the 
trainee the safe way to perform the job. Seeing an act performed gives the 
learner an overall idea of how it should be done. After the demonstration, 
there should be a question-and-answer session to determine whether the 
trainee can tell in his own words what he should do. 

Following the demonstration the trainee should be called upon to per- 
form the act himself. He should repeat this performance. until it is clear 
that he has mastered it. Too many trainers stop with the demonstration 
phase of training. Demonstration only shows the trainee what he should do. 
People learn only when they do something themselves. 

Written material, flip-chart talks, and movies can be used to clarify some 
of the important points in safety training. They can serve the useful purpose 
of dramatizing the importance of safety. As training aids they are widely 
used but probably overrated. Certainly they should never be substituted for 
firsthand information and active performance under the supervision of an 


experienced trainer. 


Who Should Do the Training? The practices that have been recommended 
thus far will not succeed unless the training job is in the hands of a re- 
sponsible trainer. Sometimes an outsider who is an expert in the field is 
assigned the training responsibility. Generally, this is an unwise practice. 
Outsiders usually do not know the work atmosphere of a particular plant 
well enough to handle the day-to-day problems peculiar to the plant's 
operation, Also, outsiders are often looked upon by the workers as dis- 
interested persons who are here today and gone tomorrow. ' f 

The safety engineer and his assistants are sometimes given the job ol 
accident-prevention training. This policy also has qnse mee aen 
safety personnel must necessarily give off-the-job training in capsule orm. 
That is, trainees are taken aside in the classroom and given special instruc- 
tions in accident prevention. Safety personnel are not sufficiently close to 
the actual work operation to do the best job of training. 


The one man who is closest to the worker is the man's foreman or im- 
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mediate supervisor. The responsibility for the detection and correction of 
training deficiencies falls squarely into the hands of the immediate super- 
visor. Safety department personnel should clearly define step by step the 
specific responsibilities of first-line supervision and then see to it that the 
foremen carry out these responsibilities. If the supervisor does not insist 
upon safe practices from his men, safe practices will not be forthcoming, 
regardless of what top management or the safety engineer does in the way 
of promoting accident prevention. 

Supervisors are frequently reluctant to accept the responsibility for safety 
training on the grounds that they already have too much to do. Top 
management then has the problem of getting foremen to accept the respon- 
sibility for safety training. This may require a reorganization of the super- 
visor’s overall duties, or it may mean providing him with assistants. 

When supervisors do an inadequate job in the field of safety, it is 
because upper management tolerates an inadequate job. Reprimand and 
recognition will usually bring about an improvement in the supervisor who 
has been lax in his safety duties. If he sends in a poor report, returning it to 
him for correction will lead to improved reporting in the future. Accident- 
prevention training can only be effective when there is an insistence upon 
safe practices from the office of the president all the way down to the 
front-line supervisor. 


TECHNIQUES IN MOTIVATING SAFETY 


As we pointed out in the discussion of training, part of the problem is how 
to stimulate the worker to practice what he knows. The problem of motiva- 
tion has been repeatedly referred to, but it merits additional treatment be- 
cause of its complex nature and the difficulty that is often experienced in 
bringing about the proper degree of motivation in a practical situation. 


The Long-range Point of View. Suppose an analysis of accident data reveals 
that on a particular job a number of accidents are caused by metal dust 
which gets into the workers’ eyes. To eliminate this cause, the safety depart- 
ment issues a regulation stating that safety glasses must be worn. Not 
wearing the glasses is alleged to be an unsafe act. “But,” says the worker 
who won't wear glasses, "I've been on the job for years, have never worn 
glasses, and have never had an accident.” Suppose there is a safety regula- 
tion which says that descending a ladder with the back to the rungs is an 
unsafe act. Many workers can truthfully state that they have been descend- 
ing ladders in this way for years and have never had an accident. Auto- 
mobile drivers are told that driving a car above the speed limit is unsafe, 
but many people habitually exceed the speed limit and don’t have accidents. 


— A 
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There would probably be no motivational problem in these examples if an 
accident occurred every time the glasses were not worn, every time the ladder 
was descended in the wrong way, every time the speed limit was exceeded. 

How shall we convince the worker of the fallacy of his reasoning? The 
important thing is to emphasize the need to take the long-range view—the 
point of view that in the long run an accident will catch up with him if he 
persists in violating safety practices. Pertinent evidence should be presented 
to the skeptical worker. Every industry's accident files contain cases of 
individuals who went accident-free for months and years and finally had an 
accident which could be attributed to a specific unsafe act. 


Employee Participation. Within recent years a considerable amount of 
evidence has been accumulating which shows that employee participation 
in matters affecting their own welfare is strongly motivating. The principle 
applies, of course, to the problem of motivating safe behavior. As an ex- 
ample, one writer pointedly notes that if employees are encouraged to 
participate in defining the safety requirements for jobs, the rules set up will 
be accepted by them and provide a basis “for the constant retraining and 
reminding which the workers require” about safety. 

As a practical example of the effect of employee participation in decision 
making, consider a case in which the practice of wearing safety shoes was 
introduced in a steel-mill operation. Certain workers were selected who 
were well liked and held in high regard by their coworkers. They were 
presented with data from accident reports which showed a large percentage 
of foot injuries and were asked to come up with suggestions or recommenda- 
tions for preventing such injuries. The supervisors met with the men on 
company time for several sessions during which the safety problem was 
discussed from many angles. The practice of wearing safety shoes was 
brought up, and it was decided to try out different makes of shoes on an 
experimental basis. During the meetings the safety engineer sat in on all 
sessions but never made a decision himself. His sole role was to stimulate 
discussion among members of the group and get them to arrive at a unani- 
mous decision. Significantly, the members of the committee reported that 
they had from time to time discussed the problem with their fellow workers. 
Finally, the group decided to institute the practice of wearing à certain kind 
of safety shoe on the job at all times. The policy was wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted by the working group with scarcely even à minor infraction of the 
regulation. 5 

There are a number of reasons why the motivational problem just de- 
scribed was solved so effectively. First, the decision was made by the 


people who were to be directly affected by the decision. It is becoming 
axiomatic in psychology that people are more effectively motivated. when 
they are permitted some degree of participation in the determination of 
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their own activity. Contrary to widespread opinion, many people like to 
assume some responsibility. Allowing a person to make a decision amounts 
to paying him a compliment, because respect for his judgment is being 
shown. 

A second reason for the effectiveness of the group decision was that, by 
the very nature of the group process, the change was introduced gradually. 
Almost everyone resists abrupt changes. Old, habitual ways are highly 
motivating by the very fact that they are deep-seated or well learned. It 
requires less time and effort to do something the old way than it does to 
learn a new way, even though the new way, when learned, will be easier 
and quicker. The countermotivation needed to offset resistance to change 
involves, among other things, a gradual introduction of the new way and 
an avoidance, if possible, of an arbitrary decision by someone who will not 
be directly affected by the change. 


Safety Campaigns and Posters. The use of posters and campaigns aimed 
at stimulating safe behavior is a common practice in industrial organiza- 
tions. Their effectiveness is questionable, although under certain conditions 
they seem to have merit. 

Posters which convey a general message, particularly in negative terms, 
probably do little good. A gruesome picture showing some mutilated part 
of the body with the caption, “Don’t let this happen to you,” is of little 
value in preventing accidents. It creates resentment, fear, and sometimes 
anger. No one wants to get killed or injured, and it is an insult to a work- 
man to imply that he or anyone else is so motivated. Posters should carry 
a simple, reasonable, and constructive message in positive terms. Statements 
like the following, placed in appropriate Places, are examples of positive 
and informative poster material: 


* Wear Hard Hats Here 

* Deposit Cigarette Butts in This Container 

* Cross at This Point 

* Lower Safety Guard before Starting Machine 


Poster material should be used which attracts the maximum amount of 
attention, Legibility and Proper use of color are attention-getting deter- 
minants. Locating the poster so that it will be readily seen is obviously 
Important. And there should not be so many posters that they clutter up 
the working landscape. The fact that one or two posters are effective does 
not mean that additional posters will be more effective. A poster which 
is unique or different catches the workers’ attention most quickly. If 
posters are everywhere, people cease paying attention to them. 

Safety campaigns or contests in which workers strive for a safety record 
over a certain period of time tend to sensitize the worker to be safety- 
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conscious. The best kind of safety campaign is that which never really ends. 
Rewards of some kind should be given the individual who has a good safety 
record. Indeed, there is no good reason why a man's accident record should 
not be a permanent part of his personnel file to be used in determining his 
fitness for promotion, job transfer, or increase in pay. 


THE ENGINEERING PHASE OF THE SAFETY PROBLEM 


So far, the discussion in this chapter has been focused on the human ele- 
ment in accident behavior. We have been concerned with understanding 
the nature of the worker so that we can predict and control his behavior, 
The mechanical or engineering side of the story should not, of course, be 
neglected. A well-designed working environment can do much to eliminate 
accidents in some cases, and in others it can make the handling of the 
human factor a lot easier. On the latter point, for example, the problem 
of getting men to wear safety clothing may be largely a psychological 
problem. Whether it will be a difficult psychological problem or an easy 
one may depend upon the design of the safety apparel. If the clothing is 


uncomfortable, the problem will be more difficult. Of course, there are so 


many different safety devices in use in modern industry that specific treat- 
do know that all good 


ment of each and every kind is impossible. But we 
safety devices have certain common features. 


Foolproof Devices. From the mechanical standpoint, a good safety device 
should be as foolproof as possible. At the beginning of this chapter it was 
pointed out that it is probably impossible to create a completely foolproof 
device. But there are degrees of foolproofness, and the engineer with 
originality and ingenuity can make fairly accurate estimates on this matter. 


A rotary saw blade that will not start until a guard is in place is more fool- 


proof than one that can be started with the guard disengaged. An ingenious 
worker may locate the wiring which leads to the motor and arrange it in 
such a way as to bypass the safety guard. But this kind of action is much 
less likely to occur than just starting the saw with a disengaged guard. 


Production Interference by a Safety Device. Another major requirement of 
a good safety device is that it not interfere with production, Devices that | 
interfere with production are resisted by both workers and management. ^ 
well-designed device not only does not interfere with production but actually 
facilitates it. Most unsafe operations are perceived as such to some degree, 
and the perceived hazard hampers production. When the worker knows he 
is safe, he is free from worry and strain and has à greater fund of energy 


available to devote to production. 
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Proper Maintenance of Equipment. Keeping equipment in good order is 
an important safety measure. Poorly maintained machinery creates unsafe 
conditions just as surely as does properly maintained equipment without 
specifically designed safety devices. The success of the safety department 
depends upon the cooperation and efficiency of the maintenance depart- 
ment, and the former can do much to ensure prompt repair and main- 
tenance by stressing the safety need. 

A common failing is the lag between the time of the report of need 
for repair and maintenance and the execution of the work itself. Sometimes 
hazardous conditions are spotted but not corrected for a long time. During 
the interval the unsafe conditions are often responsible for a rash of acci- 
dents. An otherwise good safety program can easily bog down if main- 
tenance men are so overworked that they cannot keep mechanical equip- 
ment safe and in good working order. Slipshod and nonprofessional repair 
and maintenance by the workers themselves are a poor substitute for the 
work of the maintenance crew. The practice creates a false sense of security 
which may lead to more accidents than if no attempts at all are made at 
correction. 


Good Housekeeping. Essential for accident-free behavior is orderly house- 
keeping. Some plants lack adequate storage space for equipment and tools. 
There are an insufficient number of depositories for waste materials. Win- 
dows and floors are not kept clean, and machinery is not properly loaded. 
All these housekeeping details must be attended to if a safe work atmosphere 
is to be maintained. One reporter cites a variety of accidents attributable 
to poor housekeeping—slipping On greasy, wet, or dirty floors; bumping 
against poorly stacked or misplaced materials; tripping over loose objects on 
floors, stairs, and platforms; injuring parts of the body on projecting nails, 
hooks, or sticks [7]. 


The Need for Research on Design of Equipment. Although it is true that 
modern industrial equipment incorporates safety devices of one kind or 
another, there is need for further research on the design of safe machinery 
and equipment. There are certain subtle features about a piece of equip- 
ment which seemingly have little to do with its safe operation but which 
may actually contribute considerably to unsafe behavior. Thus the faulty 
design of control levers may contribute to accidents, Or a gauge may be so 
poorly designed that errors in reading it are frequently made. 

The design of safe equipment calls for a careful consideration of the 
worker’s perceptual abilities and his intellectual- and manual-response 
capacities. Even the automaticity of a piece of equipment should be ex- 
amined in terms of its safety properties. How automatic should a device 
be in order to get maximum proficiency from the operator? The obvious 
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answer, *Make it as automatic as possible," is not always psychologically 
sound; for, if a human operator is needed at all, he must have enough to do 
so that he will not become bored. Lack of attention may well be the cause 
of accidents in certain machine operations. The principles underlying good 
equipment design are covered in the next chapter, on human-factors engi- 
neering. ; 


OVERALL ACCIDENT-PREVENTION STRATEGY 


The sum and substance of this chapter is a set of facts and principles which 
form the core of accident-prevention strategy. Strategy is the execution of 
a plan of attack—a set of guiding principles that are used to solve problems. 
Solution of a problem can be carried out haphazardly. Such an attack in- 
volves a great deal of activity, much of which is wasteful of time, effort, 
and money. All good problem solvers supplant the hit-or-miss approach 
with a systematically planned and guided approach. Solution of the accident 


problem is no exception. 
Basic accident-prevention strategy calls for: 


1 A cause analysis of accidents. Speculation that an accident was the 
result of worry or lack of attention or carelessness has no place in accident- 
prevention strategy. Strategy requires observation of men at work and from 
these observations an identification of unsafe acts and unsafe conditions. 

2 A distinction between accidents per se and their results. To define an 
accident as “an act in which someone gets hurt" makes cause analysis diffi- 


cult if not impossible. It is poor policy to wait for an injury before making 


a cause analysis. The same principle applies to cause analysis resulting in 


loss of time. "t. 
3 Elimination of unsafe acts. When the cause analysis points to an unsafe 
act, appropriate action must be taken to correct this factor. This vo 
require training, and the nature of the training depends on the need, The 
trainee may need to know what to do, or he may know and not put into 
practice what he knows. If the unsafe act cannot be eliminated by training, 
placement of the employee in a less hazardous job is necessary, ! 
4 Elimination of unsafe conditions. If some factor in the lagen en- 
vironment is leading to accidents, steps to nullify it should be taken. we 
ing safety equipment may be the nullifying step. Proper m da 
machinery is another. A guard or other safety device on a piece of mac n Ty 
is still another. Research on the design of equipment will lead to the dis- 


covery of additional unsafe aspects of the physical environment. 


Future Research. Wherever the strategic procedures summarized above 
e result has been an improvement in the 


have been put into practice, th 
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safety record. Where these have not been adopted, as in the case of traffic 
accidents, the record is poor. Only recently has even a start been made on 
the basic strategy of accident prevention on highways [48]. Considerable 
work is now under way to develop new techniques for sampling risk be- 
havior and for inferring changes associated with countermeasures and other 
activities. There are those who believe that this is one of the most likely 
payoff areas in accident research. The growth of accident clinics, where 
emphasis is placed on diagnosis of the particular causes of accidents in 
particular people, gives indication we are now becoming more concerned 
with individual behavior. Human performance is related to stimulus level 
and follows an inverted U-shaped curve. This is to say performance de- 
teriorates if there is ‘either too little stimulation or too much. Both extremes 
subject the individual to an increase in the potentials of an accident. 

Accident frequency and severity rates have been very substantially im- 
proved since the early 1900s. However, the rate of improvement during the 
past thirty years has been slower, and the traditional approaches may be 
reaching the limits of their effectiveness. We must control the agents of 
injury, not only by protective devices but also by the original design of 
equipment in terms of the physical and psychological capacities of the 
individual [29]. McFarland and Moore [30, 31] conclude that accidents 
now outrank diseases as a leading cause of death from age one to age 
thirty-four. Industry is now increasing its attention to the off-the-job acci- 
dent as a major step in preserving the working effectiveness of its employees. 
Major strategies include the control of exposure to risk, the reduction of 
accidents during risks, the prevention of injury when accidents occur, and 
minimizing the residuals of injury. 
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Chapter 


Human-Factors Engineering 


Lee W. Gregg 


Human-factors engineering is the interface between experimental psychology 
and the general field of organizational psychology. As its name suggests, 
there is a strong tie to the engineering professions. A narrow definition of 
the field would refer only to problems of man-machine interaction. But 
human-factors specialists deal with a wider range of problems with impli- 
cations for personnel selection, training, morale, and almost every aspect of 
the organizational scene. 

An automobile company advertises that its product is so quiet that road 
noises are all but eliminated. The "silent one" is a great advance in motoring 
comfort, but the product illustrates the reason for the existence of a field 
that combines the skills of both engineers and experimental psychologists. 
The driver of an automobile, isolated and cushioned as he is, has little 
appreciation of the speed and power of the vehicle he controls. Direct 
sensory inputs are attenuated by windshields and tinted glass, springs and 
foam rubber. As a result the operator must depend in part upon instruments 
—the speedometer— which tell him only indirectly about the environment 
and his relation to it. He uses controls—power steering and power brakes— 
that buffer his immediate responses so that his reactions have only indirect 
effects on the machine he controls. The engineering improvements are highly 
desirable, but they give rise to “psychological” problems. These range from 
simple questions of the legibility of numbers on the speedometers and road 
signs to subtle issues of sleep induced by monotonous turnpike driving. 

The areas covered by human-factors engineering range widely, from 
mathematical studies of the handling characteristics of an automobile in 
terms of dynamics and the degrees of freedom to modifying seats to conform 
to the fact that American buttocks are larger than British. Squatting be- 
544 
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haviors are even being studied in relation to the design of bathroom com- 
modes. Instruments have been designed to put aboard aircraft to watch 
virtually every move a pilot makes in order to spot errors and provide infor- 
mation to help him correct them, because they cause many real difficulties. 
The engineering psychologist is interested in why it takes twenty-five minutes 
to do a job on the moon that can be done in twenty-five seconds on the 
ground. One of his essential tools is the computer when he studies complex 
information processing or the psychobiological aspects of space travel. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ENGINEERING 


Traditionally, the field of experimental psychology deals with human sensory 
and perceptual processes, human motor performance, and the collection of 
processes describing learning and memory. The experimental method is 
characterized by controlled observation of the behavior of an individual 
with a view to discovering lawful relationships. Very often the relationships 
between dependent variables and independent variables are based on 
statistical evaluations and the laws are expressed in probabilistic terms. For 
example, in human learning, it is the probability of a correct response that 
typically is used to determine performance changes as a function of prac- 
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The origins of what we now call human-factors engineering were present 
in the United Kingdom as early as 1917. The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Medical Research Council were asked to look 
into the conditions under which munitions workers labored. The modern 
British society is the Ergonomics Research Society. In 1949, a group of 
researchers chose to coin the new word based on the Greek words, ergos, 
for “work,” and nomos, meaning “natural laws.” There is relatively more 
emphasis on medical, physiological, and physical aspects of work and 
fatigue, on work space and anthropometry (the measures of human ana- 
tomical factors) than in comparable groups in the United States. However, 
some of the most important early work on the performance of the human 
operator in control systems was done by British scientists. 

Lomov [23] of Leningrad State University is able to trace the origins of 
human-factors engineering in the Soviet Union to work by Mendeleev in 
1880 and by Arent in 1888 “in connection with the development of aero- 
nautics.” The necessity to take into account human needs has long been 
recognized, The impetus for formalizing, for naming, a separate subfield 
was recent. What is the unique contribution that psychologists have made? 


GOALS OF HUMAN-FACTORS ENGINEERING 


The interdisciplinary nature of human-factors engineering makes it difficult 
to say just what the boundaries of the field really are. However, it is possible 
to distinguish two broad lines of activity. Human-factors research has the 
goal of enlarging the body of knowledge necessary to the system which 
Consists of just one or two operators, In this context, the astronaut and his 
capsule or the astronaut and his spacesuit life-support system would com- 
prise the system under study, even though we would recognize that he is 
only a small component in the larger system that is involved in space flight. 
The next chapter deals with the broader issues. 


Who Does the Job? The hard core of human-factors engineers are em- 
ployed primarily by aerospace firms or in industries where technological 
advances have been rapid—communications and computers, for example. 
This group can be identified by membership in an organization called the 
Human-Factors Society. More than 60 percent have degrees in psychology, 
most with some engineering background, while only 12 percent of the 
membership have only engineering degrees. 


The Other Human-factors Specialists. A great deal of work in the human- 
factors field is done by people who have other affiliations. Many of these 
groups existed long before the term “human factors” evolved. Industrial 
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engineering has been recognized as a discipline since the pioneering work 
in time-and-motion studies [34]. Engineering societies for electrical, me- 
chanical, and automotive engineers have long had “special interest groups” 
for design and human-factors considerations. The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers (ASME) and the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers (IEEE) have been particularly concerned with the human- 
factors field. Industrial designers are quick to point to their forty-year 
history. They, like the architects who have also become human-factors spe- 
cialists, understand human performance in man-machine systems. This re- 
search also contributes methods of analyzing systems and techniques for 
measurement and evaluation. The basic principles of experimental design 
and statistical analysis are the bread-and-butter tools of human-factors re- 
search. Psychologists, more than any other groups of scientists, have come 
to rely on operational definitions of variables and the kind of inferences 
that can be drawn from comparisons of averaged data over groups of experi- 
mental subjects. However, there are some characteristic methods of human- 
factors research, especially simulation techniques, that we will discuss later 
in this chapter. : 
The application of research findings toward the solution of specific design 
problems is a second goal. The human-factors specialist may become directly 
involved in design, cooperating with design engineers or industrial designers; 
he may be a part of a "human factors group" within a particular company 
creating or evaluating man-machine systems. Basic to these roles is the 
need to generate and communicate findings of human-factors research. 


AN EXAMPLE OF HUMAN-FACTORS RESEARCH 
There are always new problems for the human-factors specialist to solve. 
One that grew out of advances in modern technology is à good illustration 
of the way the human-factors specialist works. The problem and the steps 
to its solution emphasize the psychological side of the human-factors eng 
neering. The example shows the carryover from experimental studies of 
vision and also the carryover of the experimental methods themselves. 

The Problem. Components of third-generation computers are tiny micro- 
electronic devices called integrated circuits. The development of these metal 
oxide semiconductors has made it possible to miniaturize computers to à 
remarkable degree and in doing so to increase their reliability. The manu- 
facture of integrated circuits involves placing intricately patterned masks 


over light-sensitized wafers that are then exposed and etched. A number of 
k must be precisely 


different masks are used in turn. Each successive mas 
positioned on the wafer. 
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Springer and Harris of the Autonetics Division of North American Rock- 
well Corporation outline the details of the problem as follows [44]: 


The mask and wafer are held securely one over the other in vacuum chucks 
and are aligned by an operator who controls a micro-manipulator while viewing 
the mask/wafer alignment through a high-power microscope. The alignment 
task may be completed by fitting circuit elements on the mask to corresponding 
circuit elements on the wafer, or it may be completed through the utilization of 
special marks placed on the mask . . . the operator could use either method. 
The photomasks were designed with small L-shaped alignment marks located 
at the corner of each individual circuit, Alignment with the mark could be 
performed by fitting a smaller L on the mask into a larger L on the wafer. The 
preference of the operators at this time was to use circuit elements. Alignment 
based upon the use of circuit elements, however, resulted in the following 
problems: 

1 Alignments were difficult to make. An operator was required to learn the 
precise fit among the various circuit elements of different types of masks neces- 
sitating an extensive amount of training and experience at the alignment task. 

2 Alignments were time consuming. Alignments using circuitry were found 
to take over 130 seconds for a complex circuit, compared to 76 seconds for 
alignments made using the L-on-L mark. 

3 Alignments were of questionable reliability and accuracy. In a preliminary 
study, out-of-tolerance conditions were found in 15% of the alignments 
made. . . 

4 Circuit elements may soon be too small to provide a basis for mask/wafer 
alignment. . . . 


The problem, then, was to devise alignment marks that the operators 
would be willing and able to use—marks that would meet a tolerance of 
0.00005 of an inch. What Springer and Harris did next is instructive. They 
reasoned that the well-known results from studies of human visual acuity 
ought to apply in this case. 

Visual acuity, the ability of the eye to resolve fine detail, had been 
classified on the basis of earlier studies into four categories [9, 11]. Mini- 
mum visible acuity is the sensitivity of the eye to detect point objects of 
light —"whether or not something is there.” This category of visual per- 
formance is not relevant to the alignment task. Minimum separable acuity 
refers to the resolution of two points or lines. Vernier acuity involves the 
judgment of displacement of two parallel lines. The fourth category, stereo- 
scopic visual acuity, requires a judgment of depth and is not applicable to 
the task. Armed with this knowledge, the task was brought under laboratory 
control. 


Experimental Evaluation. An experiment was performed using a variety of 
configurations of the alignment marks as the independent variable. The 
experimenters knew that vernier acuity often gave higher resolution than 
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minimum separable acuity and so tried patterns like the ones in Figure 19.1. 
The L-on-L and other alignment marks that required the operator to posi- 
tion a smaller figure symmetrically within a larger one are special cases of 
minimum separable acuity, since they require the operator to detect the 
slight gap between the contours of the two figures. Moreover, the operator 
must judge the equality of the gap at every point on the contours. 

In order to make conditions similar to the actual conditions, photographic 
plates were prepared that matched in size the L-on-L marks as viewed by 
the 160-power microscope used in the production operation. The wafer 
plate was locked to a fixed platform, and the mask plate was laid over it 
and secured to a movable stage of a micrometer. The stage could be moved 
in both X and Y coordinates. In the experiment, the scales of the micrometer 
were shielded from the observers’ view. A total of ten inexperienced op- 
erators aligned each of the twelve plate sets five times. The experimenters 
would offset the micrometer stage in different amounts and directions 
before each alignment. Sets of plates were presented to each operator in 
random order to control for practice or fatigue effects. 

Performance in the laboratory was evaluated by computing the average 
error of each operator’s five settings. A statistical analysis showed that 
there were real effects due to the different configurations. Patterns 4525.1, 
and 5 of Figure 19.2 yielded, in that order, average errors of 0.45, 0.52, 
0.58, and 0.69 mils. Referred to the actual production task, an error of 
0.45 mils at 160X magnification would correspond to an average alignment 
error of 0.000003 inches. It would appear that any of the four alignment 
marks with the lower average errors should produce an improvement over 


the L-on-L configuration that was in current use. 


Production Evaluation. The next step in the solution involved an evaluation 
of performance in the actual production environment. And here a new 
factor entered. When the wafers are etched, there is a tendency for the 
edges of the alignment-mark contours to become fuzzy. The sharp contours 
are degraded; this is especially true at corners. Springer and Harris had 
anticipated this problem and in the experimental evaluation had included 
a set of plates, set 6 in Figure 19.2, to check this condition. The laboratory 
results showed an increase in av 5 mils for set 5 to 1.28 


mils for plate 6. : | à J 
The investigators decided to substitute two different sized circle-on-circle 


patterns for the cross, set 3 of Figure 19.2, in the production evaluation. 
They also used two sizes of the circle-on-square, set 4, and two variations 
of the vernier cross. Finally they included the L-on-L symmetry marks for 
comparison. The outcome of the production evaluation was that the larger 
circle-on-circle yielded the lowest average errors. In order to obtain the data 
needed, a special 400-power microscope Was used to check the settings made 
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by two experienced operators. Use of the circle-on-circle alignment marks 
was about three times more accurate than the L-on-L, 0.000036 of an inch 
against 0.000105 of an inch. In addition, the alignments required only 
forty-nine seconds for the circle-on-circle, an improvement over the seventy- 
six seconds obtained with the L-on-L. 

Here then is an instance where both speed and accuracy were improved 
by the appropriate design of a visual display. The more typical result, as 
one might suspect, is à trade-off between speed and accuracy in performing 
a task like this. The methods used by Springer and Harris are typical of 
much human-factors research. A practical problem was solved by analyzing 
it in the light of previous knowledge of the human visual function. A con- 
trolled experiment was performed to identify important variables (size, 
shape, contrast conditions, and type of 
reached and modified by the actual conditions surrounding the task—the 
degradation produced by etching; and a further test made in the operational 


environment. 
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of in terms of two mainstreams of activity. The first deals with human- 
operator performance by considering the various tasks imposed upon him. 
In the Springer and Harris [44] study, the alignment task consisted of view- 
ing objects through a microscope and manipulating the vernier controls of 
the micrometer X-Y stage. By examining a wide variety of tasks and com- 
paring human-operator performance across them, we are developing a 
task taxonomy—a scheme for classifying job requirements of the operator, 

The second mainstream is also a way of classifying things, but the focus 
is on properties and processes of human-operator performance. In the earlier 
example, the different kinds of visual acuity had been studied and defined 
well before Springer and Harris's use of those facts. Capabilities and 
limitations of human sensory processes, decision processes, and motor skills 
have been the subject of a great deal of experimental work. 

Information of both kinds is necessary. We have to be able to analyze 
tasks to be able to say what role the human plays in the total picture. We 
must have sufficiently precise data in human information-handling proc- 
esses to predict his behavior once the demands of the task are known. 
These two mainstreams come together in the systems approach that guides 
most human-factors research. 


MAN-MACHINE SYSTEMS 


The systems concept was an engineering contribution to human-factors 
research, During World War II, automatic control systems, servomecha- 
nisms, were created for a variety of military purposes. Although there had 
been mechanical regulators like the ball and lever governor for steam engines, 
the more sophisticated and complex electromechanical devices gave impetus 
to equally more complex mathematical and theoretical treatment. The inter- 
est of the early psychologists in equipment design involved them with engi- 
neers, and to communicate with one another it was necessary to adopt a 
common framework. The systems approach treats men and machines as 
components of a larger organization—the system. 

What is a system? How does man fit into it? In Figure 19.3, the parts of 
a system are represented by blocks labeled input, control, and output. In a 
Strictly physical system, these boxes might correspond to parts of a home- 
heating system where the input box is a temperature-sensitive thermocouple, 
the box labeled control is a switching relay, and the output box is the furnace 
itself. To maintain a reasonably constant temperature in the home, the 
thermostat is located indoors so that as the furnace heats the indoor air 
temperature, the thermocouple at the input opens, the relay that handles 
the large current requirements of the furnace opens, and the furnace shuts 


——— 


Input 
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Figure 19.3 The elements of control systems. In a control system there is an 
open loop when the action follows the path from input through control to 
output, as represented by the solid arrows. The broken arrow shows the output 
being fed back into the system so that the output itself is modified; this is called 
a closed-loop system. 


off. This is a closed-loop system—by definition, the output of the system is 
fed back as part of the input. 

By analogy, the man in a man-machine system very often assumes the role 
of the controller—he was the controller in the days of coal furnaces. When 
he felt cold, he had to go to the basement and throw on more coal, If it 
got too hot in the house, he would close the dampers and bank the fire. 
His functions were to sense changes in input conditions, to make control 
decisions, and to take some action on the basis of the decision. In complex 
systems, the human operator performs these functions in many ways, but 
the general framework of systems analysis has proved extremely fruitful 
—the operator of a motor vehicle or the pilot of an airplane receives inputs 
from several sources. Some are direct sights and sounds from the environ- 
ment in which the system operates. Others, as noted earlier, come from dials 
and gauges that take over where man's sensory capabilities are limited, The 
altimeter of the aircraft, the oil pressure gauges, fuel indicator, all augment 
the sensory capability either by providing more precise information or, in 
some cases, information that is unattainable. 

In some systems, man's decision-making capablities are preeminent. His 
cognitive skills in problem solving and judgment, his ability to assimilate 
many different kinds of information, and his special facility in retrieving. 
information from a very effective memory are important considerations. In 
part, the NASA decision to conduct manned lunar landings rather than 
unmanned programs of space exploration rested on arguments for the 
important cognitive functions the astronaut could perform. Can you imagine 
instructing a computer to pick up “interesting” moon rocks? A judgment or 


decision on what specimens are interesting presumes à broad knowledge of 


geology and requires the ability to put together a number of different obser- 
decade, some important advances 


vations in meaningful ways. In the last 
in understanding human cognitive processes have been made, but the area 
remains relatively undeveloped. 

Human output functions may be as simple as closing a switch or as com- 
plicated as the highly coordinated movements of a skilled typist. Basic 
research on motor skills finds application in the design of levers, knobs, 
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and control devices that the operator must manipulate to perform his 
job [4, 9]. 

The systems approach is more than just a convenient way of classifying 
human functions, although the input-output-control triad provides a rather 
natural grouping for a great deal of historically relevant research in experi- 
mental psychology. But in addition, the systems approach emphasizes an 
important requirement for treating man-machine systems—namely, the need 
to quantify. Implicit in the connecting arrows of the diagram of Figure 19.3 
is the flow of controlling information in the system. In physical systems, 
variable quantities temperature, electric currents, and the like—are dimen- 
sionally defined and have observable consequences. A persistent problem in 
human-factors research has been to specify the equivalent variables for 
describing flow of control involving the human operator. 


INFORMATION THEORY AND INFORMATION PROCESSING 


In 1948 Shannon of the Bell Telephone Laboratories published two papers 
that had a profound impact on the emerging field of human-factors engineer- 
ing, or engineering psychology as it was then called [41]. The papers 
presented a mathematical theory of communication that showed how a 
quantitative measure of amount of information could be computed in trans- 
mitting a message from a source to a destination. Shannon was concerned 
with messages of the sort sent over radio, television, or telephonic channels, 
but the parallel to human information handling was quickly seen. The 
concept of a channel could refer to the means by which sensory data from a 
display are conveyed to a person. The display “sends” patterns of light, the 
operator receives the message. Each sensory modality could be considered 
a separate channel. But the exciting possibility offered was a way of scaling 
the amount of information transmitted without regard to actual content of 
the “message,” or sensory mode, or particular kinds of data. 


The Bit. The unit of measurement of information is called the bit, a con- 
traction of “binary digit.” A bit is the information in a single choice between 
two alternatives. Thus, if we know that one of two events is to occur but 
are uncertain of which it will be, one bit of information is transmitted by a 
signal that resolves this uncertainty. Paul Revere’s “one if by land, two if 
by sea" signal system transmitted one bit. Any signal, then, that has just two 
states, or any language with only two symbols, can provide one bit of 
information. Now let’s suppose that there are eight buttons on a panel 
before you and you are to push one of them. How much information must 
be given to enable you to push the correct one? 


O A O A O A O A Gitcte vs. triongle = | bit 


O A € A © A O A Block vs, white=1 bit 


9 ^ . a 0€ ^ Oo 4 Stem vs, no-stem* | bit 


Figure 19.4 Eight alternatives and three bits, Each of the binary cues—circle 
versus triangle, black versus white, stem versus no-stem—halves the number of 
alternatives, so that one of eight alternatives can be selected. 


If as in Figure 19.4 half of the buttons are circular and half of them are 
triangular, the message “press the circular button" reduces your uncertainty 
and provides some of the information you need. In fact, it reduces the 
number of alternatives by half. If the message reads “press the circular 
button that is colored black" the number of alternatives is again halved. 
You finally know what to do when the message reads "press the circular 
button that is painted black and has a tail." Three bits of information are 
contained in the message which reduce the eight alternatives to just the one 
specific object, button number three. This information could have been 
transmitted in many ways other than by our language, of course. Relays that 
are open or closed, lights that are on or off, currents that either flow or do 
not flow are all possibilities. 

Of course the message could have read "press button number three." On 
the surface, this appears considerably easier and more efficient and seems 
to contain less information than indicated above. Our language is à highly 
developed code and provides us with a great deal of flexibility, so that there 
frequently are many ways of saying the same thing. Notice, however, that 
in setting up the simple number code, eight possible messages "one, two, 
three, . . . , eight" would have to have been established in advance, Le, 
eight different signals would have been necessary. From a communication 
point of view, it is usually easier to think of and provide the means for 
sending just the three binary symbols. Thus, in teletype, five “on” or “off 
punches in a tape can be used to generate thirty-two possible symbols— 
enough for the twenty-four letters of the alphabet and a few punctuation 
marks too. 

Redundancy. Our language usage is such that messages in it often contain 
the same information several times. Constraints of the language (the letter 
“u” almost always follows "q") create redundancy in normal verbal com- 
munication. The context of speech gives us information about what the 
next symbol is going to be. Hence, when that symbol occurs some of the 
information it would have contained has already been received. Shannon 


[41] has estimated the redundancy of English based on the statistical struc- 


ture of the language over distances of about eight letters to be 50 percent. 
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Students have long known that textbooks need be only half as long as 
they usually are. s 

The value of these concepts for the field of engineering psychology lies in 
their providing a means of quantitatively describing inputs to the human 
operator. Quite apart from language communication, as such, we may apply 
these concepts to any kind of display in which stimulus objects with varying 
characteristics provide knowledge of changes external to the system. We can 
compute the capacity of the observer in receiving information per unit time; 
or, given sufficiently great amounts of time, find how much information is 
contained in certain displays. Hake and Garner [16] determined the amount 
of information transmitted to observers who made judgments about the 
value represented by a pointer position between scale marks as on an in- 
strument dial. This is the task of interpolating that one faces in reading any 
gauge or dial. In their experiment, the pointer was allowed to take on five, 
ten, twenty, or fifty different positions within the interpolation interval. 

The greater the number of pointer positions, the greater is the amount of 
information contained in the display. However, we might reasonably expect 
that there would be more errors with the larger numbers of values to detect, 
so that what the observer gets out of the display represents what is there 
minus the error factors. What Hake and Garner found was that above 
a certain minimal number of allowed positions, the amount of information 
was approximately constant. Very little additional information is transmitted 
by allowing more than ten pointer positions. For the particular size of the 
scale that they used, slightly more than three bits of information per pointer 
presentation were obtained for the ten, twenty, and fifty positions judgments 
while only 2.31 bits were transmitted in the five-position case. This result 
says that the human operator in the judgmental task can distinguish reliably 
only about eight pointer positions in the interpolation interval—no matter 
what numerical “labels” are attached to the end points. 


Chunking. About 1956, Miller [31] discovered some other remarkable con- 
sistencies in a variety of information-handling tasks. His paper, “The 
Magical Number Seven Plus or Minus Two: Some limits on our capacity 
for processing information,” is now classic. In it he showed that for many 
cognitive tasks the bit was not the most useful way of conceptualizing infor- 
mation loads, but rather that 5 to 9 “chunks” (corresponding to 2.3 to 3.1 
bits) represented better the short-term memory constraints in human proc- 
essing. A chunk can be thought of as a distinguishable unit encompassed by 
a single well-learned name. Hence, it could stand for a pattern conveying 
many bits in the information-theory sense. 

One implication of this conclusion is that appropriate recoding schemes 
can be used to facilitate performance. The best example of this can be seen 
in grouping the binary digits by threes and learning their octal equivalents. 
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Thus, an operator using a computer console can read information more 
quickly and reliably if the visual display is organized to help him do this. 
The binary string “1010111101110” can be grouped into “1 010 111 101 
110” and read as “12753.” 

A more important outcome of Miller’s chunking hypothesis was the sig- 
nificance it took on when coupled with some new developments in computer 
technology. During the early 1950s, the Rand Corporation was engaged in 
work on large-scale systems for early warning in case of attack. Computers 
were programmed to simulate flight paths of aircraft as they might appear 
on surveillance radar. The simulations were used to train teams of operators 
and to investigate aspects of their behavior. Simon and Newell [42] recog- 
nized that the symbolic data of the computer could stand for. objects and 
events as well as for numerical values. The computer program itself repre- 
sents the flow of logical operations on the data, but it need not be the purely 
mathematical calculation of flight paths. The operations could also simulate 
the processes of reasoning and thinking exhibited by human problem 
solvers. 

The relevance of Miller’s chunks was that the units of information defined 
by them make it possible to analyze human information handling by means 
of processing models. Chunks are labels for familiar or integrated segments 
of information. It is now possible to analyze in greater detail the processes 
involved in decision and control by simulating operator behavior on com- 
puters. 


SIMULATORS AND COMPUTER SIMULATION 


The term simulation has a number of different meanings. Perhaps the most 
obvious one has to do with devices—simulators that can be used for train- 
ing and research. These may be full-scale mockups of the equipment and 
the task environment in which it is to be used. The trainers used by the 
major airlines are the most elaborate and expensive examples. Some of the 
devices used in laboratory experiments are partial replicas of actual ma- 
chines. The micrometer stage used by Springer and Harris did not include 
the microscope used in production. Results of such investigations are valid 
to the extent that the simulator captures the behaviors of the job. Similarly, 
the degree of transfer of training from simulator to job depends on how well 
the device mimics requisite job-performance characteristics (see p. 417). 

Sometimes the effects to be simulated are created by physical factors in 
the environment. One of the most extensive and difficult attempts at simula- 
tion in the last decade was in preparation for weightless space flight. and 
the reduced gravity conditions of the moon. 
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Reduced-gravity Simulations. By flying an aircraft in a parabolic trajectory, 
it is possible to produce true weightlessness for periods of about thirty 
seconds [17, 33]. The method has obvious disadvantages with respect to 
long-term testing, is expensive, and imposes limits on the kinds of activities 
that can be studied, since the effect is produced in the cargo space of an 
airplane. Yet it was important to get data on locomotion and other aspects 
of man’s behavior, to test personal equipment, and to train men for space 
exploration. A wide variety of mechanical simulators were constructed. 
Some used overhead wires and slings to support the man; others used air 
pads, gimbals, and springs [1, 17, 19]. Figure 19.5 illustrates one of these 
systems. In general, it was possible to examine man’s mobility for reasonably 
long periods of time, but each of the mechanical simulators imposed some 
restrictions on body motions. One other scheme for simulating weightless- 
ness was developed in which the man was immersed in water with neutral 


Figure 19.5 Equipment use to study reduced-gravity simulation: (a) side view 
of subject standing; (b) front view of subject standing. (After Spady [43].) 
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buoyancy [46]. This method achieved almost complete freedom of motion 
and could be used for very long-term studies under conditions very much 
like true weightlessness. There was one exception. Water immersion pro- 
duced drag and friction that mechanical systems made negligible. The lesson 
to be learned about simulators is apparent. Each is a sample of some, but 
not all, aspects of the phenomenon. Each has unique advantages and dis- 
advantages that must be considered in the light of the research questions 
one asks. 


Computer Simulation and Mathematical Models. If we know enough about 
a process or a machine, we can construct a mathematical model and build a 
simulator that operates according to the model. If, on the other hand, we 
do not know quantitatively how the thing works, we engage in the enter- 
prise of theory building. In the same way that simulation devices selectively 
sample characteristics of the total phenomenon, mathematical models are 
generally “idealizations” of physical (or psychological) events. Theories 
and mathematical models are used extensively in human-factors research. 
Their use is in discovering relationships and making quantitative predictions 
about complex human-operator behaviors, in describing man-machine sys- 
tems performance, and in optimizing systems performance. 

Computer techniques enter the picture in two ways. First, we may be able 
to write out mathematical expressions and then use the computer to solve 
these either by exact or approximate methods. Numerically oriented com- 
puter languages like FORTRAN and ALGOL are used to construct the 
programs. Second, we may construct information-processing models of 
human behavior or of man-machine systems activity by stating processes 
and actions in special simulation languages. Information Processing Lan- 
guage V (IPL-V) was the language developed by Newell and others to. 
simulate human problem solving and decision making [36]. It contained the 
list of processing features that the authors felt were appropriate to human 
cognitive acts. 

LISP [26] and SNOBOL [15] are other computer languages that have 
been developed to deal with problems of simulating human functions. Many 
languages have been designed specifically to simulate systems. To mention 
just a few, Knuth's SOL is a general-purpose systems-simulation language 
[22]. SIMSCRIPT and GPSS are languages that have been used particularly 
to model large-scale information-processing systems; the computer 1$ used 
to examine the behavior of a computer system. GPSS was used, for example, 
to study NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center's real-time computing complex 
[25, 45]. McLeod [28] reviews a number of special-purpose languages for 
digital-analogue hybrid computers. In any of these, the computer generates 
the consequences of the model by executing processes prescribed by the 


program. 
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An Information-processing Model of the Aircraft Accident Investigator. 
Skill in problem solving and decision making is man’s strong claim. Re- 
search in aviation safety provided the opportunity to study in detail the 
way accident investigators reach conclusions about the probable cause of 
air crashes. Braunstein and Coleman [3] attempted to model information- 
handling processes of skilled accident investigators. There are several reasons 
for doing this kind of research and analysis. If the data and logical opera- 
tions of the investigator can be specified, a computer program—not a simu- 
lation—might be written to perform the same analysis but more quickly and 
consistently. This is the underlying concept of artificial intelligence in the 
field of computer science. Another purpose in constructing simulation 
models of complex problem-solving behavior is to provide a basis for train- 
ing new personnel. Well-defined, critical skills of the expert are brought into 
sharp outline by the simulation model. 

Accident investigators usually start with the problem of determining the 
“crash kinematics,” the sequence of events from impact to final resting 
place of the aircraft. To solve this problem, they use observations of the 
gauge marks and damage to parts of the aircraft. Their sleuthing consists 
sof deducing just how the aircraft got into its terminal state. What the in- 
vestigator seeks as an answer to the kinematics problem is a set of values 
describing the attitude of the aircraft and its speed and direction at initial 
and subsequent impacts. Such data are useful in relation to injuries of the 
occupants and have been valuable in the designing of safer planes. 

Braunstein and Coleman discovered that investigator’s behavior could 
be described in terms of a very few steps. The model (and so too the in- 
vestigator) generates hypotheses of the form: “If hypothesis H is true, then 
damage D should have occurred to part P.” The model tests hypotheses by 
examining features (parts of the airplane) which are capable of providing 
contradictory evidence about the hypothesis. The failure of the test serves 
to reject the hypothesis, Features are selected on a simple priority scheme 
that starts with an initial value. Because of the investigator’s past experience, 
he tends to look at certain parts of the aircraft first. Then based on a 
hypothesis formed very early in the game, priorities for examining features 
are updated in proportion to the degree of relation to the current hypothesis 
and distance from the investigator. Such a detailed description seems to 
work. It accounts for errors in the investigator’s judgment and traces in 
part the sequence of his observations, 


Diagnostic Problem Solving. Accident investigation is eminently suitable to 
modeling by computer simulation of human information processing because 
it embodies two important features of problem-solving tasks. The sequence 
of perceptual and cognitive events is self-paced and the information inputs 
are selected by the person engaged in the task. Man-machine interactions 
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are strictly guided by the man’s decision as to what to do next. Medical 
diagnosis and the yariety of activities performed in troubleshooting mal- - 
functions in complex equipment are other areas which have been studied 
using computer-simulation techniques. 


HUMAN-FACTORS APPLICATIONS 


In the preceding sections we have considered various aspects of human- 
factors research. Now we turn to issues of applying research findings to the 
design of man-machine systems. Suppose you were asked to determine how 
well a pilot might be expected to. fly an airplane of a new design. Or, sup- 
pose that a new industrial assembly process was to be monitored by an 
operator using a completely novel configuration of displays and controls. 
Could you predict how long it would take to train him to do the job? To 
answer questions of how well or how long requires that measures of job per- 
formance be available. And such measures must be valid in terms of the 
task requirements imposed by the equipment and procedures. What is 
needed is a systematic way of inferring human performance requirements, 
from the properties of the task. 1 

Research findings are usually obtained in laboratory experiments where 
it is possible to concentrate on just a single performance dimension or P 
isolate a selected behavioral function. Almost every complex task involves 
several human functions. Industrial inspection may be predominantly visual 
perception, but if complicated test equipment is used, it becomes as much 
a motor task. Decision making may be routine or may require complex 
judgments. Tracking is another example. Should we call it à perceptual task 
or a motor task, or both? Tracking and monitoring have received a great 
deal of attention in the human-factors literature. A closer look at these twn 
ureas might clarify why many human-factors people feel that sounna 
laboratory experiments . . - have little generalization or clear-cut applica- 
tion to real-world situations" [32, 40]. 
Tracking. A major distinction is made in describing tracking tasks. The 
seamstress feeding material into the needle of a sewing machine 1s engaging 
in compensatory tracking. Her aiming point is fixed and her corrective o 
ments attempt to minimize deviations of the stitches from the edge oft E 
cloth. In contrast, pursuit tracking involves following movements where k^ à 
the aiming-point indicator (called the cursor) and. the target move in the 
visual field. The observer detects off-target conditions. and responds by 
moving joysticks or levers, rotary knobs or wheels to bring the cursor into 
correspondence with the moving target. 


Most studies of tracking have used visual displays and target courses in 
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one or two dimensions. A few studies of auditory tracking have been carried 
out where the signals involve changes in pitch or intensity of tones. Some 
interesting research on tracking is now under way using cutaneous mechani- 
cal vibration, electric pulses, and air-jet stimulation in varying sequences 
and in varying places over the surface of the body. New problems in per- 
ception arise as observers are subjected to combinations of these unique 
spatial-temporal patterns of sensory inputs. For space travel, tracking based 
on cutaneous stimulation may well find practical use where auxiliary sen- 
sory channels may be required [13]. 

Early interest in tracking performance was on human motor responses to 
step inputs, i.e., sudden discrete displacements. Reaction time and charac- 
teristics of control actions have been measured [4, 34]. But the more typical 
property of tracking is the dynamics of performance where the target moves 
continuously in time and space. If the target moves randomly, then per- 
formance depends on the observer's ability to detect discrepancies between 
target and cursor and to make rapid motor adjustments. In a number of 
studies it has been found that the operator can make only 2.5 adjustments 
per second—even with a great deal of practice. Therefore, we conclude 
that the human operator is a serial processor of information. Even though 
the tracking task is continuous, man's cognitive decisions and motor re- 
sponses are a series of discrete acts. 

It is usually the case that real-life targets do not move randomly. Objects 
having mass and an initial velocity do not change rate and direction instan- 
taneously (although it seems so when tracking a housefly with a fly-swatter). 
Consequently the observer can anticipate changes in the target course. 
Pursuit tracking provides a greater opportunity for the operator to learn 
to anticipate future target positions than does compensatory tracking. In 
the latter, the display presents only the difference between target and cursor. 
Research findings have been applied to tracking situations to improve the 
design of control systems. Based on laboratory experiments, mathematical 
models of tracking systems which include parameters describing the opera- 
tor's response capabilities have been constructed. Improvements in design 
Were achieved by adjusting parameters of the machine components to com- 
pensate for operator characteristics. And so our nuclear submarines are 
"flown" through three-dimensional space using complex computer-aided 
control systems and an airplane-type control column. 

But what of the tracking task imposed in driving the family automobile 
or a large van? Is this tracking pursuit or compensatory? In following an- 
other vehicle, the elements of pursuit tracking are present providing one 
assumes that an aiming point or cursor is a real or imaginary spot on the 
hood of the automobile. On the other hand, the visual display for the rigidly 
seated driver is very much like a compensatory display—the roadway ap- 
pears to move left or right of an imaginary cursor centered on the driver's 
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windshield. And the driver can anticipate the target course because he can 
always shift his fixation to the road ahead. The label contour tracking has 
been applied to this special, but common, tracking situation. Automobile 
driving has been modeled extensively, but the crucial point is that much of 
the research on “classical tracking tasks" does not transfer very directly to 
driven behavior in this special case. A shift in the driver's assumed frame of 
reference makes the new situation ambiguous. 


Vigilance. Tasks that require monitoring irregularly spaced signals over 
long periods of time are called vigilance tasks. As in tracking, human-opera- 
tor functions of (1) detecting input information, (2) interpreting, translat- 
ing, and collating these data for a decision, and (3) performing appropriate 
output or control responses are involved. The special conditions in vigilance 
tasks emphasize issues of attention and alertness. Kibler [20] summarized 
the general conditions employed in laboratory research on vigilance as fol- 
lows: 


1 The signals to be detected are weak and brief (usually less than .5 seconds). 

2 The signals occur infrequently and at irregular intervals. In most studies, 
signal rates of 36, or less, per hour have been employed. ja 

3 The observer is usually required to react only to the presence of the critical 
stimulus dimension. Interpretive identification is typically not required. 

4 The tasks require sustained attention for protracted periods—usually one 
hour or longer. 

5 Motor involvement is slight (e.g., pressing a button). ae 

6 The decision functions are rarely more demanding than simply judging 
whether or not the specific signal is present. Neither sorting nor interpretation 
of the signals is usually required. 


These special conditions parallel the kinds of practical situations where 
vigilance in monitoring was needed. Early radar surveillance systems forced 
the operator to keep watch for brief and very weak signals over long time 
periods. However, as Kibler points out, modern semiautomatic industrial 
Or aerospace systems impose quite different requirements. The human 
operator is used more and more in the monitoring capacity, but the signals 
are easier to detect, and they often arise from several information sources. 
More important, complex decisions are often required. 

The early findings of research in vigilance suggested that man was à poor 
monitor and that every effort should be made to avoid using him in Du 
capacity. A few recent studies indicate that satisfactory levels of performance 


can be maintained under conditions that demand more complex behavior 


of the operator. Montague, Webber, and Adams [32] found that in the first 


twelve hours of an eighteen-hour session, error rates increased only Un 
to about 10 percent. In contrast, older studies using simpler displays and less 
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complex responses reported error rates of 25 percent after just an hour of 
visual monitoring. 

It is almost paradoxical that by making the job more complex, more 
difficult, higher levels of operator performance can be achieved. That this 
outcome should surprise anyone reflects the current lack of suitable ways of 
analyzing tasks and predicting operator performance. 


Development of Task Taxonomies. The problem of predicting performance 
in complex tasks is a difficult one because of size—there are many task 
variables to choose among. It is difficult because the performance elements 
must be reasonably independent of one another; otherwise combinations 
may interact in indeterminant ways. The elements must be stable enough to 
be observed and measured. You may recognize that the problem is a general 
one. It is in fact a restatement of the criterion problem discussed in C. hapter 
13. A solution to it must prescribe what aspects of human performance 
in a particular task we must assess to measure job success (see pé353)- 

A number of investigators have attempted solutions. Alluisi [1] ration- 
alized that a small collection of job-related tasks might serve as the basis 
for performance assessment. If these could be made general enough, they 
should sample most of the relevant human functions. Then, presumably, a 
way of deciding how much of each base task was involved could be dis- 
covered in a new job context. Alluisi's choice of human functions are the 
following: 


1 Watchkeeping—monitoring discrete events as in an industrial inspection 
task and monitoring continuous dynamic changes as in vigilance. 

2 Sensory-perceptual—identification of signals and discrimination among 
them. 

3 Memory— short term and long term. 

4 Communication—reception and transmission of. information. 

5 Intellectual—decision making and problem solving. 

6 Perceptual-motor—skills that require coordination as in tracking. 

7 Procedural—interpersonal coordination, cooperation, and organization. 


For each of these general categories Alluisi envisages using a few specific 
tests. Performance assessment in terms of the base tasks could then be 
carried out. 

A different approach to the problem is found in Fleishman's work [10]. 
He speaks of an “empirically derived" taxonomy, meaning that through the 
patterns of intercorrelations among: a very large number of performance 
tests he can induce appropriate dimensions for job descriptions. Fleishman 
has examined performance on over 200 tasks given to thousands of sub- 
jects. Most of the tasks were very specific tests of perceptual motor ability. 
Using the technique of factor analysis he determined that about eleven 
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psychomotor factors and nine physical-proficiency factors can account for 
behaviors in this domain. Examples of the factors he defines are: 


* Control precision: rapid but precise controlled muscular adjustments of the 
extremities. 

e Multilimb coordination: simultaneous control movements of both hands 
or arm-leg. 

o Reaction time: speed of response to appearance of a stimulus. 

* Speed of arm movement: gross, discrete arm movement where accuracy is 
not required. 

e Static strength: exertion of maximum force on objects for a brief period of 
time. 

* Dynamic strength: exertion of muscular force moving or supporting one's 
body repeatedly or continuously over a period of time. 


The problem of applying research findings to the prediction of operator 
performance in complex tasks is a continuing one, It is likely to be with us 
for some time. No clear-cut, cookbook method is in sight. Yet useful re- 
search results flow from scores of research laboratories in industry and 


universities. 


Use of Human-Factors Information by Designers. A basic role of the 
human-factors researcher is to provide data for designers in a form that 
they can use. Considerable effort has been made to provide guides and 
checklists. (Two recent compilations, Woodson and Conover [47] and 
Morgan et al. [34], are included in the suggested readings at the end of 
this chapter.) How well do designers make use of the data presented by 
the research? 

Meister and Farr [29] asked this question and tried to get an answer. 
A design problem may be stated very briefly, for example, "design an ain 
craft to fly at Mach 10.” Or, a very detailed list of functions, requirements, 
and constraints may constitute the problem statement. A particular design 


engineer may be responsible for the overall management of a design problem 


or for just a small part of the job, such as translating equipment require- 
The people Meister and 


ments into a drawing or layouts of components. : 
Farr worked with were packaging and mechanical engineers whose respon- 
sibility was to organize the external arrangement. of major equipment pus 
ponents in an equipment chassis. The kind of thing they might do is to lay 
out a radar operator's console incorporating several display screens, a variety 
of controls for them, and radio communications equipment. m 
One might suspect that these people would rely heavily on the d 
of research findings and data that guides and checklists provide because x E 
work is in the aerospace area where much of the human-factors 2 ya 
is placed. They did not. The behavior of the design engineers and the co 
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clusions Meister and Farr reached provide some interesting insights. The 
engineers worked out their designs in a negative way. They selected the 
largest display first and then filled up the space that was left. They did not 
recognize the relative importance of controls and displays unless these items 
. were of large size. Little analysis was done to determine which controls 
might be used most frequently or require precision in use. A few general 
rules such as locating the power on-off switch in the lower left-hand corner 
of the main control panel were used. 


Problem-solving Behavior in Design. The architect's term for the kind of 
problem the design engineers worked on is "space planning." The problem 
involves selection and arrangement of elements in two- or three-dimensional 
space subject to constraints and evaluation functions, It is an “ill-defined” 
problem because part of the problem specification is missing, notably an 
exact specification of the goal or precise way of testing when the gow: is 
achieved. In contrast, problems posed by proving mathematical theor:ms 
or playing chess are well-defined problems. An architect-designer places 
special emphasis on the aesthetic evaluation of his work but uses human- 
factors data to a high degree. In fact, the detail and complexity of archi- 
tectural design lead the architect to depend on many sources of information 
' from structural-engineering handbooks to interior-decorator color charts. 

Eastman [7] studied individual designers working on a space-planning 
problem—a bathroom. He obtained individual protocols during the process 
of solving the problem. It is interesting that one of Eastman's designers 
asked for a “human-factors book" within the first few minutes of his assign- 
ment, while Meister and Farr's designers had the relevant U.S. Navy human- 
factors design standards in front of them and did not use them. 


DESIGN PRINCIPLES AND DESIGN HEURISTICS 


Guides and checklists provide a wealth of design data, most very detailed, 
and as we have seen in our discussion of task taxonomies, some difficult to 
apply to man-machine systems. Are there any general principles? Or will 
it be necessary to treat each new man-machine configuration às a special 
case? Table 7 is a summary compiled by Woodson and Conover [47] of 
some ways in which men and machines, as components of a system, may 
best be used. The lists suggest activities where a designer would choose 
between man and machine in selecting "components? to fit particular task 
requirements. The activities are generalizations, but we probably would 
not wish to call them principles. These notions are more like “rules of 
thumb" or “heuristics” and can serve a useful role. 
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Table 7/Man versus Machine 
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MAN EXCELS IN: 


MACHINES EXCEL IN: 


Detecting certain forms of very low energy 
levels 

Sensitivity to an extremely wide variety of 
stimuli 

Perceiving patterns and making general- 
izations about them 

Detecting signals in high noise levels 


Storing large amounts of information for 
long periods—and recalling relevant facts 
at appropriate moments 

Exercising judgment where events cannot 
be completely defined 

Improvising and adopting flexible pro- 
cedures 


Reacting to unexpected low-probability 
events 

Applying originality in solving problems: 
i.e., alternate solutions 

Profiting from experience and altering 
course of action 

Performing fine manipulation, especially 
where misalignment appears unexpectedly 


Continuing to perform even when over- 
loaded 


Reasoning inductively 


Monitoring (both men and machines) 


Performing routine, repetitive, or very 
precise operations 
Responding very quickly to control signals 


Exerting great force, smoothly and with 
precision 

Storing and recalling large amounts of 
information in short time periods 


Performing complex and rapid computa- 
tion with high accuracy 

Sensitivity to stimuli beyond the range of 
human sensitivity (infrared, radio waves, 
etc.) 

Doing many different things at one time 


Deductive processes 
Insensitivity to extraneous factors 


Repeating operations very rapidly, con- 
tinuously, and precisely the same way 
over a long period 

Operating in environments which are hos- 
tile to man or beyond human tolerance 


After Woodson and Conover [47]. 


There are a few findings of human- 


sume the stature of principles. For exam 
er and over again. Such trade-offs occur 


compromise solutions appear ovi 


between speed and accuracy, although we did see an 
his chapter. Other obvious ones are speed 


principle in the example early in t| 


and safety, power and weight, comfort à 
of maintenance. The designer is awar 
design solution is almost always base 


straints given by the problem. 
Another principle is that o 
sponses to directional propertie: 


d on resolving them in 


factors engineering research that as- 


ple, the idea of trade-offs or 


exception to the 


nd cost, ease of operation and ease 


e of these potential conflicts and his 


terms of con- 


f compatibility. The human operator's re- 
s of stimuli depend on relational properties 
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of the controls he manipulates. One need only watch the novice automobile 
driver trying to back into a parking space. His uncertainty and confusion in 
figuring out which direction to turn the wheel to accomplish his mission 
are agonizing. Well-learned stereotypes of behavior exist for almost every 
perceptual or motor task we can ask a man to perform. The same compati- 
bility principle extends into the domain of machines themselves. Compatible 
relations from mechanical linkages to electronic circuitry mark the difference 
between successful designs and those whose operational performance is 
marginal. 
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Human Aspects of Systems 


Robert B. Miller 


It seems to just come naturally that each person sees his job in relation 
to his own experiences and background and within a framework of his own 
goals. At the professional level much the same kinds of perceptions exist as 
those found at the managerial level. The accountant sees the problems of 
the organization in terms of profit and loss data, the company lawyer sees 
decision making as it may be related to legal restraints, and the psychologist 
thinks in terms of the human elements. Within each profession there are 
specialties. The psychologist may concentrate his efforts on job analysis, 
personnel selection, safety training, or something else. Aside from being a 
specialist, the organizational psychologist also functions in general ways. As 
a consultant to management, he may offer advice from data he has collected 
on à specific problem, from general principles, or from a collection of per- 
sonal observations and wisdom. Occasionally he may have the time, energy, 
facility, and Support to do experiments in which he tests a hypothesis or 
validates a procedure. As the psychologist in industry becomes more in- 
volved in research and development, he steps into a newer role involving 
Systems. Let us look more closely at this role. 


EXPANSION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


We have already discussed many of the problems with which organizational 
psychologists work and have seen how they go about solving them. We have 
also mentioned that problem areas are expanding, and we have seen evidence 
of how the applications of Psychology in industry are branching out. What 
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does this mean for the psychologist? How does he attack problems that 
seem to be coming from all sides? More specifically, what are the newer 
roles now appearing for organizational psychologists? Generally, the organi- 
zational psychologist has a problem context defined for him when his 
management thinks that there is something wrong somewhere in company 
operations and suspects that, somehow, human beings are to blame. The 
problems are numerous, as we know. Too much labor turnover. Too many 
accidents. Too many misfits hired. Too few people with managerial talent. 
Too many troublemakers in plant 4. Too many grievances in plant 6. Too 
many complaints about the incentive system. Too many complaints about 
the lighting system, the rest rooms, the dining facilities, the vernier markings 
on the inspection gauges. The rapid growth of technology in the space age 
has created new problems for human beings. What can be done about the 
changing context of our human problems? 

There are signs pointing to different kinds of questions that will be asked 
the psychologist in the future. These will be broader questions demanding 
of him different working relationships with his associates. We shall begin 
by looking at examples. 


Effects of Automation. Traditionally, automation has supported or dis- 
placed humans in performing physical work or clerical and numerical oper- 
ations. In the 1970s, computer systems technology will massively thrust 
its capabilities into the assistance of human problem solving. Sophisticated 
peration, such as consoles with computer- 


examples are already in limited o 
driven displays that selectively summon information in a few seconds from 


data files with billions of items stored electronically. Human conversational 
interaction through a display and simple commands uses stored information 
to help the problem solver in widely varied activities: summary briefing of 


past events, medical diagnosis, diagnosis of a failing business or operation, 


the formulation of strategic plans, choice of resources for committing to a 


plan, urban planning, research and discovery, design of complex systems. 
The rapidly increasing amount of information required to make decisions 
and the high cost of bad or delayed decisions demand that many people 
must be able to get large amounts of task-relevant intelligence from outside 
their heads. It is not possible to learn fast enough Or retain enough or 
process enough with the unaided mind. The information explosion at the 
multitudinous points of human decision making in our culture is being 


created, and at the same time remedied, by electronic computer systems. 
Their technology is making possible the connection of hundreds of human- 
ore “data banks.” These data banks 


usable terminals connected to one or m' : 
contain not only categorized and numerical data, but in many cases rules 
and principles that, in a sense, tutor the problem solver by reminding him 


of constraints, checking his work against standard errors, OF revealing Op- 
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portunities he might not think of without help. Obviously, some human 
minds must have programmed this information into the machine for these 
purposes—information is not generated by magic. But this means, in turn, 
that these systems will indeed be fallible, which implies generations of re- 
design and improvement in the content and structure both of the informa- 
tion contained in the system and the human user and of his information- 
using tasks, 

Urgent needs and broad opportunities for systems psychologists with 
specializations in the information sciences are appearing and will proliferate 
rapidly. Some will work for the designers of information systems; other will 
assist in realizing their application, Some of the major problems can already 
be identified. 


* How does one set an information domain for an individual or an 
organization in terms of the tasks and subject matter that are dealt with? 
This domain requires that the general structure of the subject and tasks be 
understood in terms of categories of information and the variables associated 
with the decisions to be made. 

* How does one structure a given task—whether that of the medical 
diagnostician, the business planner, the highway builder, the store buyer of 
current fashions—so that performing the task makes it easy to use the 
capabilities of the information System? 

* The actual design of general and specialized “languages” by which the 
human can, without loss of his train of thought, command the services of 
the system, and feel at home with it, must be accomplished with insight 
about human thinking processes and imagination in the choice of symbols 
and vocabularies. 

* Task flow arid information flow through organizations in an enterprise 
must be subject to enlightened analysis that can distinguish between the 
barnacles of precedent and genuine operational requirements and alterna- 
tives. 

* Training must include attitudinal indoctrination that will minimize the 
normal human tendency to reject what is new or alien, especially if it ap- 
pears to threaten the human’s autonomy of control. Furthermore, how does 
one integrate learning of task with doing the task, or doing a changing task? 

* The conduct of research leading to ethical and enlightened company 
policies toward workers whose actions will be subject to automatic recording 
and detailed security. This work includes such sensitive factors as security 
and privacy, as well as career structures and work incentives. 


This is only a sample of problem areas demanding expertise. Just as the 
industrial revolution created a new society, the information revolution will 
create a new society. The industrial sociologist can play a useful role if his 
research is not merely retrospective but projective, so that storm centers 
can be anticipated early enough to enable their dissipation. The organiza- 
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tional psychologist as a participant designer of these systems can assume 
some social responsibility for a humanistic outcome. This is more than 
recommending which of two display-control arrangements will be more effi- 
cient or effective in landing an airplane or monitoring a traffic board. 

Obviously, the psychologist cannot hope to solve these problems by him- 
self. He will work with associates who have engineering and programming 
skills, with cost accountants and economists, market analysts, production 
specialists, perhaps urbanologists, and many others. He will not make de- 
cisions by himself, but as a member of a team, He will arrive at recommenda- 
tions partly by interacting with other specialists. But on what evidence will 
he be able to base his suggestions? That is the subject of later parts of this 
chapter [9, 11, 17, 20]. 


Operations Analysis. Let us look at another example. A large company be- 
lieves that the installation of a huge automatic computer will be of benefit. 
But before committing itself to a costly investment in equipment, it wants to 
know what such an installation will entail; it wants to be given an estimate 
not only of the cost of the equipment but of its total demands. The company 
also wants to know. what services the computer Can provide, what kinds of 
data can be profitably analyzed, and how useful the analyses will be. The 
psychologist may be asked to participate in making estimates both of cost 
and of return. Again, he is a team member, not a lone wolf. Functioning as 
a member of an operations-analysis group, the psychologist contributes to 
information technology. * 3 

The psychologist will look into the present personnel cost of getting and 
processing company data; he will make estimates of costs for new or re- 
trained personnel; he will examine supervisory- and maintenance-personnel 
requirements, potential dissatisfactions, rerouting in the communication 
system, shifts in supervisory and executive functions, etc. In assessing the 


potential usefulness of the new equipment, he may have in mind the 


processing of personnel information which heretofore would have been too 
costly an operation but which in the future may give him the equivalent of 
experimental data. However, his thinking cannot be that of the ps gehologt 
alone. His ideas will have to be adapted to those of the accounting depart- 
ment, the production department, and the inventory and sales departments, 
all of which are likely to be represented in the operations-analysis Em np. 
And the psychologist will have to be able to converse with these people in 
some common set of terms [39, 46]. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Psychologists have always engaged in research, a fact underlined aia 
times in the preceding chapters. Now something new 1$ being added: cer- 
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tain psychologists are finding themselves on a development team. More and 
more, the newer roles of the industrial Psychologist place him at one time in 
research and at another time in development. What are the differences be- 
tween research and development? 

Research is the quest for knowledge. Development is making something 
that does something. The remainder of this section will enlarge on this main 
distinction and on the different roles and operations this distinction implies 
for the psychologist. Let us begin our discussion with a brief review of what 
we mean by research so that we may better understand the newer role of 
the psychologist in development. " 


Research in Science. Research has many meanings in popular and tech- 
nical usage. A writer of historical novels says he is doing research when he 
is reading historical documents of the era about which he plans to write. 
When a scientist looks into existing references about a scientific topic, ne 
generally feels that it would be pretentious to call this research. Instead, he 
calls it “literature search." Generally, the term "research" implies that facts 
are being discovered rather than merely reviewed, although important con- 
tributions can be made merely by bringing known facts together. 

Research itself can be done in many ways. A researcher may begin by 
asking the question, *I wonder what will happen if I put object X in situa- 
tion Y?" He then proceeds to do so and notes the outcome. This approach 
is exploratory research and results in some kind of demonstration. A more 
advanced kind of study may begin with the question, “Is condition A really 
essential in producing condition B?" The answer requires an experimental 
group subjected to condition A and à control group in which condition A 
is presumably absent. The addition of a control group makes it experi- 
mental research. Experimental research usually aims at testing the validity 
of a hypothesis, and a hypothesis is a statement of relationships. A group 
of hypotheses that are logically related to each other is called a theory. 
These are very superficial definitions, but it can be seen that research 
results in facts producing knowledge. The facts may lead to support or 
rejection of a hypothesis or theory. Knowledge and trained observation are 
important requirements for forming hypotheses, but they are not the same 
things as hypotheses. 

Laboratory Research Example. A psychologist in a laboratory observes 
that the closer hungry rats are to the food box, the faster they seem to run 
and the harder it is to get them to make detours, The psychologist wonders 
if people behave in the same way. His wondering brings him nearly to the 
formation of a hypothesis. He states a hypothesis when he says, *Human 
beings will crowd each other more when they are closer to a goal (such as 
food) than when they are more distant from the goal." So he measures the 
distance between people in line at a cafeteria. He compares distances be- 
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tween people at the entrance to the serving counter with distances between 
people 20 feet away from it. The reader may try the experimental measure- 
ments himself to test the hypothesis that, in this respect at least, people are 
more like primitive animals. By making observations of the average number 
of people per foot from the food tray to the edge of the steam table, one 
can get a continuous or functional relationship between distance from goal 
and human density. This quantification is often more useful than merely 
knowing that some relationship exists. 

Notice carefully that the facts (in this case the measurements) test the 
validity of the hypothesis. Depending on how the facts are gathered and 
analyzed, a more or less general statement can be made about the nearness 
of a goal and crowding behavior. Does the same phenomenon hold true 
at a box office? For the persons waiting turns in a doctor’s office? Qualifica- 
tions may have to be made in the generalization or in the way in which 
a term like “goal” is defined. 

Applied Research Example. Now let us shift to an experiment which is 
aimed less at achieving a general statement than at discovering whether 
object or process A is superior in some way to object or process B. This 
kind of study is generally thought of as applied research, although the 
distinction between it and laboratory research is often a small one. We 
may want to know if test A predicts superior salesmen better than does test 
B. Or whether a formal training course in the fundamentals of electricity 
produces more adaptable maintenance men than does a policy of merely 
shifting them around in a number of jobs. So we set up an experiment and 
get a body of facts. On the basis of these facts we may or may not recom- 
mend to management that alternative A is better than alternative B. 

In such exercises, the ingenuity of the psychologist is directed toward 
efficient ways of reaching a conclusion that will stand up outside the special 
conditions imposed by his experiment. But his ingenuity may have to be 
supplemented by sound working knowledge of the probable influence of the 
many factors and conditions which he has not varied in making his ex- 
periment. A professional psychologist who has practical and industrial 
experience in setting up and running an experiment and in drawing con- 
clusions from it is, therefore, more likely to arrive at the correct recom- 
mendation than is a layman who is less experienced in these matters. 


These conditions should not dismay the prospective researcher; rather 


they should emphasize the challenge and creative effort that a good research 
calls for. We should bear in 


job, like any other nonstandardized situation, T 

mind that creative effort is invariably aided by extensive knowledge, espe- 
cially if the knowledge can be readily drawn upon while one is setting up 
the experimental conditions and preparing the conclusions. But we m 
remember that the knowledge itself does not guarantee that the effort wi 
be creative. A question must be asked and the answer sought. 
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Research, then, is the process of asking questions and getting sample 
answers about relationships between events A and B. In general, the better 
the research, the more certainly can we predict B by efficient control or 
description of A. Research leads to knowledge. 


The Nature of Development. Development, in contrast to research, leads 
to objects and procedures. For example, we may know, from a body of 
research, the principles of operating an automobile by gas turbine or by 
nuclear energy. This does not mean that we would be able to build a work- 
able automobile driven by gas turbine or nuclear energy. Development is 
hedged by two important considerations—cost and efficiency to produce 
and cost and efficiency to operate. Development consists of taking knowl- 
edge and using it to invent objects or procedures that serve practical pur- 
poses and have dollar denominators to them. 

Examples of Development. An organizational psychologist is asked by his 
management, “What can the company do to reduce technological obso- 
lescence of our design engineers?" The company wishes to keep inventors 
up to date on technical knowledge, but with minimum cost and dislocation 
both to the men and the company. A completely practical and successful 
solution still has to be found, 

A more modest problem may arise. Because of various accidents, a com- 
pany has installed safety guards on a number of its machines. But the men 
on piecework complain that their work rate is reduced and that the safety 
guards interfere with their ability to see what they are doing. Some men 
even remove the guards. Disciplinary actions are taken, and grievances 
arise. The industrial psychologist may be called in to develop the best all- 
around compromise between safety, work rate, job satisfaction, and cost 
to the company. This problem is a development problem. There is no 
formula, no textbook, no standard set of rules for solving this specific 
problem in its particular context. 

| In another situation, the psychologist is asked to assist in designing the 
display control panel for an airplane that the company is developing for 
commercial use. After studying the problem he prepares a sketch which 
is submitted to the engineering department. *Look," says the engineer with 
a good deal of vexation, “this airplane has to fly. Also, it has to carry a 
cargo. We can give you only 12 inches in height and 29 inches across for 
the whole panel. The instruments can be only 7 inches deep, and the 
whole business can't weigh more than 44 pounds." The psychologist says, 
"I can't give you a device that will meet the requirements for the pilot to 
operate the aircraft and still fall within your limits," To which the engineer 
will reply, *Look, bub, people have been flying airplanes without your 
help for fifty years. This airplane is going to be designed and ready to fly 
in nine months—with or without your assistance. You get back and work 
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out a panel 12 by 29 by 7 inches, weighing no more than 44 pounds, and 
there will be a bonus for every pound less. Oh, yes, I forgot to mention 
that the cost of the panel, including instruments, controls, and accessories, 
must be less than $950 for production items. This includes development 
costs, and that includes your salary. Incidentally, I hear our competitor has 
a control panel that meets these specifications and costs less; the Navy is 
getting ready to buy it. Better get busy, son.” 

The Variables in Development. The engineer's hard-boiled speech sums 
up practically all the variables that go into development. It should be clear 
that development, like any form of practical inventing, proceeds by a series 
of compromises with competing factors. An object that is ideal with respect 
to any single set of principles—psychological, engineering, or other—is a 
fantasy. The professional man responsible for human factors must, of 
course, maintain the goal of perfection in his job, but he must recognize 
that his demands must be coordinated and compromised with those of 
others who may have equally lofty aspirations similarly compromised. 

The point at which the psychologist feels that management demands 
more compromise than his ingenuity can overcome or his integrity can 
tolerate rests in the area of professional ethics. The question of whether 
to keep on and be satisfied with small gains and contributions or to throw 
in the towel and seek another job may be going on continuously until the 
psychologist becomes identified with team effort and objectives. : 

At present, the majority of professional psychologists, especially those 
with new Ph.D.s, tend to be oriented toward research and experimentation 
rather than development and application. It is, of course, essential that we 
have good research, or the wellsprings of our science will dry up. On the 
other hand, it is equally necessary that we have highly competent pro- 
fessionals dedicated to development. More and more psychologists are 
entering industry each year in this new role. : $ 

The Role of Consultant in a Development Project. Sometimes the profes- 
sional researcher may undertake the temporary role of consultant in a de- 
velopment project; under these circumstances he generally offers advice but 
does not identify himself with a project and its outcome. He risks only à 
second fee, rather than his job in a company. Furthermore, he may find the 
role of critic more congenial than that of responsible collaborator. Thus he 
will make surveys and field studies, or experimental evaluations, of objects 
and procedures already designed. This is important work, too, and it is in 
so risky as trying to design and install an incentive plan which is acceptable 
both to management and the union as well as effective for the worker, a 
designing an airplane control panel which suits the engineer as well e 
pilot, or creating a training device which is guaranteed to develop SE 
that will transfer to the job situation. The researcher is more Pega in 
getting information than in having to make decisions based on given intor- 
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mation. His professional training, by and large, teaches him how to hedge 
against making decisions. 


Intermesh of Research and Development. It is not impossible, however, 
for the person who directs or conducts research to put the knowledge thus 
gained to practical use through inventiveness in development. These func- 
tions may merge, for example, when, through the study of job require- 
ments of maintenance mechanics, sets of troubleshooting principles or 
strategies are devised, and these become incorporated in special training 
devices. Or research into the factors that influence the fastest and most 
error-free translation of information by the human being when he uses 
a keyboard as in typing may lead to a new concept in keyboard design. 
Obviously, the extent to which research and development can be made 
to intermesh is limited by the way in which and by the breadth with which 
the research problem and development problems are stated. In the be- 
havioral sciences some effort is beginning that may lead to a language 
and a theory which will more readily permit translation of specific develop- 
ment objectives into broad-scale research activities and the translation of 
research into development. Some writers believe that a step in this direc- 
tion will be made when we have a good means of classifying and showing 
relationships among human tasks in objective as well as in psychological 
terms. 

Research without development can at times lead to a cultural lag. Pater- 
son [54] illustrates this with his description of the history of a typewriter 
keyboard. In 1932 Dr. August Dvorak developed a simple typewriter key- 
board with improvements on the standard keyboard arrangements designed 
by Sholes in 1873. Research on the older design showed the keys to be in 
bad arrangement for the modern touch typist, having been developed for 
use with the hunt and peck system. The new keyboard was based on an 
analysis of letter sequences of the 3,000 most frequently used words in 
English. In all, 36 million two-letter sequences were found, and the fre- 
quency with which each two-letter sequence occurred was recorded. Thus 
the most common letter patterns were revealed for the first time. The letters 
were then placed in the most effective and least fatiguing positions on the 
keyboard. Research showed that the new arrangement minimized the energy 
Cost of continuous work, eliminated excessive and awkward reaches of the 
fingers, and balanced the work loads carried by the two hands. 

The results obtained by the new keyboard were spectacular. Students 
trained on the simplified keyboard won many awards. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion made large grants to Dr, Dvorak to carry on the research. Paterson, 
writing in 1960 about the Striking cultural lag in the history of psychology 
that ensued, concluded: “In Spite of the fact that the general adoption of 
the simplified keyboard in the United States would bring to business and 
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government an annual saving of well over one billion dollars in steno- 
graphic costs cultural lag has thrown up its road blocks. Dvorak’s contribu- 
tion remains today as merely a spectacular localized success." 

As the reader may guess from the foregoing discussion, there is at 
present a considerable gulf between theoretical research in psychology and 
so-called applied experimentation and development, Even the lag in getting 
a technical or theoretical journal article quoted in at least five different 
places is about four years. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGIST AS 
PROBLEM SOLVER 


The organizational psychologist has for a long time addressed himself to 
specific applied problems and/or to general applied problems. More recently 
some psychologists have become concerned with what we will call systems 
problems, A few examples will illuminate the differences between specific, 
general, and systems problems, as they involve research and development. 


Specific Applied Problems. These problems can be exemplified by a 
hypothetical case. The personnel director of the Ace Box Factory asks the 
industrial psychologist to “find out what accounted for the high turnover 
rate of women in the factory during 1969 as opposed to the low turnover 
rate in 1968." Without stirring from his seat, the psychologist could reply, 
“More women wanted to do something other than work in the Ace Box 
Factory in 1969 than in 1968.” This answer is quite incontrovertible, so 
why is the personnel director unlikely to accept it? The reason is that he 
can’t do anything constructive with such an answer. The first requirement 
in finding the answer to an applied problem is (or should be!) to uncover 
information which permits a decision to be made and some constructive 
action to be taken by the person who asks the question. ^ 

In general, the first step is to test the validity of the question. Did more 
women leave Ace during 1969 than in 1968? Did Ace perhaps employ 
twice as many women in 1969 as in 1968, and was this accompanied by 
double the turnover? If this was the case, then the turnover rate was the 
same for both years even though the absolute number that left doubled. 

If an inspection of the records indicates that the actual turnover rate Is 
increasing, then the personnel manager should be shown the actual dr 
A judgment should then be made as to whether the problem is of practical 
importance; that is, will management spend money not only to find out what 
the causes of the increase are but also to underwrite some remedial action? 
Let us assume that the answer is “yes” to both questions. 


The next logical step would be to determine how many women left 
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voluntarily and how many were fired, and compare 1969 with 1968 rates. 
After this step, the inquiry would radiate out to matters over which the 
company has immediate control—the procedures by which the women were 
selected, indoctrinated, trained, assigned, supervised, grouped, motivated 
to work, communicated with by management, etc. A sample of those who 
quit and of those who did not quit would be questioned. Perhaps the 
questions would include background and precipitating incidents that led to 
quitting or to near quitting. : 

Let’s suppose that the actual quit rate increased 20 percent in 1969 
over 1968—this is something about which to worry. But it is discovered 
that in 1969 about 30 percent of the quits left in order to go to work for 
Zantex Electronics, a new firm that was hiring young engineers, many of 
whom were probably bachelors. Most of these girls who went to Zantex 
quite frankly said that they went there not because that firm paid more 
money (it paid less) but in order to be near eligible men. These and other 
findings are reported to the personnel, manager. It is at this point that 
research ends. Development begins with the question, “What can we do 
about it?” 

The study could easily be broadened. Why didn’t the married women 
also quit? Were there some conditions at Ace that were particularly dis- 
couraging for the unmarried girls? Yes, there were: there was a tightly knit 
married women’s club in the plant, but none had been organized by or for 
unmarried women; furthermore, it was Ace policy to send all young 
unmarried men out on the road for training in sales immediately after 
hiring. This often resulted in their courting and marrying girls they met in 
their sales territory. Examination of the causes behind the causes may re- 
veal a good many more alternatives than appear on the surface. This study 
so far has been specific to conditions at Ace; hence we would classify it as 
a specific applied problem, 

As you might expect, the approach to a solution, or a development, for 
à situation revealed by specific research would also be specific. Ace might 
organize and support a young unmarried men's and women's club, with the 
help of an energetic entertainment chairman, and bring its men in from 
the road for regular club affairs. Or if the company could hire enough mar- 
ried women, it might reduce the hiring of unmarried women in 1971. Of 
course, by doing this, it might invite a new family of troubles, but one 
always takes some risk when trying a new development. 


General Applied Problems. Dealing with general problems gives us an- 
other view of the psychologist's role. An organizational psychologist work- 
ing for Acme Industrials Proposes a plan for studying the relationship that 
fatigue, stress, and incentives have to various kinds of work decrement in 
industrial situations. The plan is to get data from a variety of existing and 
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experimentally controlled work situations, tasks, and task settings, such as 
wire winding, punch-press operations, routine operations, semiroutine op- 
erations, and even problem-solving situations such as tool and die design. 
The major task variables may include difficult or complex discriminations 
and perceptions, human information processing and decision making, and 


` manipulations; or the scope may be restricted to any one of these psycho- 


logical factors. But whatever activities are studied, the problem is a gen- 
eral one. 


Psychological Variables. It should be noticed at once that the above pro- 
posal is couched primarily in terms of psychological variables rather than 
in terms that the company might use, such as the question, “Why can't 
we get more sustained productivity out of the wire winders?" To the ex- 
tent that the psychologist will examine a sufficiently broad sample of situa- 
tions, he may arrive at general conclusions relating fatigue, stress, and 
incentives to falling off of productivity during the daily and weekly cycle. 
Such conclusions, if stated in operational terms, may lead to constructive 
development not only by Acme but other companies as well. 

It is not likely that a company will gamble the amount of time and 
money that such a study will take unless it has considerable confidence in 
the researcher and his ability to translate at least some of his findings into 
worthwhile developments. The fact that the researcher may be reluctant to 
accept responsibility for converting findings into developments useful to 
the company is often a realistic reason for the company's reluctance to foot 
the research bill. Moreover, even though the salary of the researcher is 
paid by a university, the company must provide one or more. persons to 
show him around, and it may also have to accept interference with the 
normal flow of production. These things are costly. 


Systems Problems. Systems methods are ways of stating, thinking aA 
and solving problems that take into account complex interrelationships. 
Among these interrelationships are those of objects, processes, and human 
components. Since a description of systems approaches is contained in the 
following section, we will merely point out here that the industrial psy- 
chologist’s role in industry is not necessarily that of a solver of either speni 
or general problems. To the extent that he is designing something usefu 
as a team member working with architects, enginecrs, accountants, anaes 
tion specialists, mathematicians, and operating and maintenance personnel, 
he will be engaged in a systems enterprise. jn 

Such a NU Aes will generally not be in a staff position that in 
vides direct recommendations or information to management. He will, 
instead, tend to be closely associated with a company project such as Cd 
development of a new aircraft for military or commercial use. If he is re 
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sponsible primarily for human factors, he will have to think about the inter- 
play of all human factors with the equipment and the requirements imposed 
on the man-machine team. These considerations will cover a wide range. 
He may be concerned with the selection and training, say, of the pilot, co- 
pilot, and flight engineer, as well as with the design of facilities for the 
elimination of body wastes of passengers. Coping with unusual but possible 
contingencies during operation and the predicting of kinds and amount of 
human error and undependableness call for team action. In general, the 
Psychologist who, through interest or opportunity, elects to follow the 
systems approach thereby becomes a more active collaborator with other 
research and development specialists, such as physicists and design 
engineers. Furthermore, his responsibility will entail across-the-board con- 
sideration of the many human factors that affect the eventual operation 
and maintenance of the man-machine organism [1, 9, 18]. 


THE GENERAL SYSTEM 


The student can get a unique global view of an industrial organization from 
studying the blueprint of a general system. i 

In order for the psychologist to participate effectively in the planning or 
redesign of a system, he must have a thorough knowledge of it and all its 
parts. In some respects, he may have to know more about it than do the 
planners of equipment and facilities. Such knowledge permits him to suggest 
What activities are best assigned to machines and what functions should 
be taken over by human beings. He may help to show how human beings 
can be used to best advantage in the enterprise, but he can do so only 
through thorough familiarity with System requirements as well as with 
human capabilities and limitations. At later stages of participation and 
development he can use information about the system in determining pre- 
cisely and concretely what the human work requirements will be. He can 
then frame selection Procedures for the various tasks and jobs assigned 
to kuman beings and proceed to the design of training, training devices 
and job aids, and evaluation procedures. He can also play a vital role in 
conducting tests of the adequacy of the system as a whole to perform its 
intended purposes, , 


Human-factors Specialists, Because of his varied roles and his integration 
with the design team, the psychologist may even change his title to that of 
human-factor specialist. His decisions cannot be based solely on what 
is optimum for the human beings in the system; they must be tempered 
by what is good (that is, economical and efficient) for the system as a 
whole. The following sections describe how this newer type of industrial 
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psychologist becomes informed so that he can play his complex role 
effectively. 


System Requirements and Definition. A system may be described in any 
one of a number of ways, depending upon the purpose that the description 
is to serve. In its broadest sense, the description should aid in obtaining and 
recording information about the existing or proposed system in terms that 
will aid in planning, designing, or modifying it. The description should per- 
mit maximum freedom in suggesting alternatives; at the same time it should 
express the various restraints and fixed conditions imposed upon and ac- 
cepted by designers. 
The description should permit: 


1 Maximum freedom in suggesting alternatives in design and the impli- 
cations of these alternatives 

2 Reminders of all the kinds of information which it is important to have 
for planning and design purposes 

3 Ease in expanding the description to permit coupling of subsystems 
descriptions into broader systems 

4 Ease in coupling the description of the system with descriptions of 
functionally or physically interconnected systems 

5 Differentiation of functions that can be performed by human beings 
from functions that can be performed by machines 

6 Ease in determining similarities to and differences from other systems 

7 Quantification of operations 


to keep all pertinent information 


The main purpose of the description is i 
an be readily shifted around like 


in view at the same time so that ideas c 
building blocks. 

The definition of a general system is 
general system roughly as any planned group 0, 
and procedures that convert input signals or ma 
materials according to some human purpose. 


really very simple. We can define a 
f man and machine entities 
terials to output signals or 


GENERAL-SYSTEM FACTORS 


The factors in a system contain some two dozen kinds of information. 
Rarely can all of this information be obtained at one time; rather, the 
information tends to grow and be filled in as the system becomes designed 
or invented. Let us describe the various factors below. We shall use an 
automobile service station as our illustration, since most readers are familiar 


with the nature of this business. 
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Purposes, Functions, Processes, Process-links. All four of these terms 
are related to each other in common usage. Purpose is what the system 
should accomplish, stated in simple, general terms. Thus the function of a 
service-station system is to provide gasoline, water, and oil to automobiles 
with a minimum of average waiting time. Function may refer to the pur- 
pose of the overall system or the action of some part of the system. It is 
the most flexible of all terms used in the description, because functions can 
always be divided into subfunctions. Function names are arbitrary. Thus, a 
pump may perform a sucking-up function and a pushing-out function, as 
well as a measuring function. The measuring function may be divided into 
a flow-sensing function and a flow-indicating function, and each of these 
may be divided into rate of flow and absolute amount. A function is an 
abstraction, but since a function may be thought of independently of the 
object which performs it, the concept of function is perhaps the most power- 
ful of all concepts for human inventing purposes. 

Process is identified by change in a signal or substance, usually in the 
context of the instrument effecting or responsible for the change. Inflating 
a tire with air is a process, as is also the condensation of moisture in a 
gasoline-storage tank. Process-links are sequences of changes and activities. 


Outputs, Criterion Variables, Criterion Tolerances, Waste. These terms 
describe what comes out of a system. An output is information, material, or 
an object that comes out of a system or one of its components, The gross 
outputs of a filling station include gasoline in gas tanks, oil in crankcases, 


gether incidentally—satisfied Customers. Output is a convenient term be- 
Cause it can be used in so many different contexts, 

A criterion variable is some factor of an output that identifies a quantity 
or quality to be controlled. Thus the amount of time that a customer must, 
on the average, wait for service is likely to be one criterion variable of 
some importance to a service station. Another may be the cost of the 
gasoline. Another may be the customer’s notion of how well the gasoline 
performs, 

A criterion tolerance is the range through which values of a criterion 
variable may fluctuate and still result in an acceptable output. A customer 


€rance may also be thought of as a working limit of some variable. 

Waste is a form of output for which there is no customer or which is 
an annoyance or disturbance. Waste may be in the form of energy, objects, 
or interference with gainful Outputs. Gasoline slopped over from a filled 
tank is a loss either to the customer or to the station owner or both. A 
leaking air hose creates waste. So do the errors of the tire changer who 
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occasionally punctures an inner tube through carelessness or lack of skill. 
Waste can be measured as the ratio of costs of useless output to costs of 
useful output. 


Environments, Inputs, Contingencies, Emergencies, Noise. An environ- 
ment is a context of conditions that has some more or less general effects 
on system operation. Thus a filling station may be on a side road or a main 
road, near a city, or out in a desert. All of these and many more environ- 
mental conditions will affect the number and kind of customers, demands, 
distribution of busy and slack periods, length of waiting periods that will 
be acceptable, and so on. 

Environmental conditions change. Some changes are slow, some are 
rapid. Some are progressive, some are cyclic, some are temporary and in- 
termittent. A slow, progressive change occurs when a residential com- 
munity becomes a business community. A more rapid change is that from 
one season to another when buying habits and demands for services change. 
A rapid, temporary change in an environment occurs when the first heavy 
snowfall brings a demand for chains and their installation and for being 
towed out of snowdrifts, in addition to the regular demand for gasoline and 
oil. Although immediate returns may not compensate for the heavy invest- 
ment required to keep everything running smoothly under extraordinary 
demands, the services provided at such a time may result in additional 
permanent customers for the gasoline station. f 

Some environments, such as that of a punch press, are relatively un- 
changing or undergo only subtle changes such as those accompanying pro- 
gressive deterioration of air-conditioning equipment and increase of dust. 
But a systems planner will attempt to predict and identify as many of these 
changes as he can in order to provide for them or be aware of their pos- 
sible cost if he does nothing about them. 

An input is anything that comes into the objective parts of the system. 
It may be the customers and their cars coming into the gasoline station, 
the materials to be sold, replacement parts for the pumps, or the people 
Who come in to operate and maintain equipment and provide services. 
An environment is a very general form of input. Somewhat more specifically, 
an input is information which the system senses Or material yhich m 
system can accept for processing. Inputs have variables and tolerances E 
as outputs do, and some inspection arrangement is usually provided. e 
food and drink tasters used by the Medicis to determine if poison was present 
is a medieval example of testing the input to the system. 

A contingency s a xe unscheduled event which demands ee 
unusual mode of operation for the system. A contingency may arise om 
an environmental condition such as a heavy snowstorm, OF it may be 
large load of cheap tires that the dealer can buy if he has ample credit an 
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Storage space. It may come about through equipment malfunction, such as 
a pump failure. Contingencies also arise through human error, such as the 
failure to note the amount of gasoline pumped into a customer’s car regis- 
tered on a pump before returning the register to zero, 

People who plan systems generally pay less attention to the ways in 
which contingencies can arise and how to cope with them than they do to 
normal situations. This deficiency is one reason why the development of 
systems is so costly; it also accounts for the great number of trial-and-error 
corrections which, from hindsight, seem unwarranted. This deficiency may 
also be one reason why, once a system is fixed and manages to survive, it 
is difficult to introduce major changes in concept—such changes, for exam- 
ple, as the drive-in, the self-service Store, the assembly line, or the recent 
trend toward automation, 


anticipate as thoroughly as possible the contingencies and emergencies that 
may beset a system, because ordinarily the human Operator, considering 
“operator” in the broad Sense, will have to fill in the gaps left by planning. 
Whatever the machine will not do automatically must obviously be done by 
the human beings, Improvising to meet unexpected conditions almost cer- 
tainly will be less efficient in the long run than preparing to meet condi- 
tions through planning. A trade-off against planning time is budgeted for 
learning how to adapt a new system to the Stresses imposed on it or arising 


variety of contingencies, the situation may be taken care of by selecting 
personnel for intelligence and aptitude and by training. 


The description of a Contingency should include answers to these 
questions: 


1 Howis the contingency detected and identified? 


2 What is the likely consequence if the contingency or emergency is not 
detected? 


3 What corrective action can be taken? What standby is needed? 


. Many of these data will be difficult to collect. The information they pro- 
vide will be of Substantial assistance in Preparing training content or in 
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stops in merely to get route directions. Glare on display panels is a form 
of visual noise. Noise may not only be a system input but may arise within 
or between components in a system. Noise, like waste, can sometimes be 
converted to gainful use. Usually, however, it is a nuisance, and provisions 
may have to be taken against it. 


Area and Physical Locations of the Installation. These are relatively 
permanent parts of the system’s environment and constitute the space and 
physical support for the installation of the system. The area available for 
off-street parking may be an important factor in designing a filling station. 
Whether the storage tanks must be dug into rock or soft earth is another. 


Objects, Equipment, and Materials. These are the factors most self-evident 
in a system, and attention is characteristically concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on them, Important as they are in planning and operations, let us 
defer their implications for human factors to a later section of the chapter, 
“Task Analysis” (see p. 590). 


People. We are now ready to add to our general system the all-important 
factor of people We can approach the problem of dealing with people as if 
they were individuals or as if they were teams. Both viewpoints are im- 
portant to system design. The features about people which are of most 
interest to us in this chapter are: à 
Aptitudes. What the individual can learn in given periods of time and 
under given training ccuditions. ý 
Knowledges. The range of actual and symbolic situations to which the 
individual can make symbolic (thinking or verbal) responses and the range 
of these symbolic responses. 
Skills. The abilities of the individual to perceive and to make appro- 
priate muscle and work responses. y 
Motivations. The incentives that induce the worker to give some quantity 
and quality level of work and also enable him to resist distractions. ine. 
Attitudes. Relatively persistent and habitual patterns of like and dislike 
(as of approach and avoidance) that the individual has for various objects, 
symbols, and states of affairs. 
Role. Whether supervisor, peer, or subordinate. There are many other 
kinds of roles that people assume, but these are of main interest to us here. 


A procedure is some routine way of 
responding to a more or less standard or normal situation. A rule is a pos 
cedure that must not be changed under any circumstances Or practical 4 
any circumstances. A strategy is a procedure which has ai E 
various steps, and the choice of the alternatives depends on what s| p 


Procedures, Rules, and Strategies. 
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at each step. Familiar examples appear in games, A less familiar example, 
but extremely important for systems work, is the troubleshooting technique 
in which a strategic selection of check points will speed up the location of a 
defective part, 

The human-factors specialist may often make substantial contributions to 
the design of a system by helping specify work procedures and strategies, 
This is an extension of the kind of work done by methods engineers, or 
time-and-motion people. 


Values. As we continue with our service-station illustration, we soon 
come face to face with values. These are the priorities and relative weights 
given (under various conditions) to such system factors as different inputs, 
system components, or different outputs. For example, for some customers, 
checking the radiator or battery may be given less priority than cleaning the 
windshield during rush periods. Value priorities usually show up when the 
system is under stress and something has to give. However, values also 
appear under normal Operating conditions in the decision as to what kinds 
of error can occasionally be tolerated without redesigning some part of the 
system, Values are often contained in the Operating policies of a company, 
department, or supervisor. 


Monitoring Arrangements, Monitoring is the comparison of some actual 
input or output with a criterion input or output, plus a mechanism for action 
if the actual value disagrees with the standard value, Monitoring is the 
attempt to maintain the Operating integrity of the system as it was designed 
to operate. It may detect emergency conditions and switch to alternative 
modes of action; the Monitoring function may also extend to coordinating 
the action of the system as a whole with input availability and output de- 
mands. Subfunctions of monitoring include: (1) data sensing (inspection), 
(2) data storing (records), (3) data interpretation, and (4) channels for 
executive response and control. There are optimal points in a system where 
inspection should be performed. 

Monitoring may be as informal as a foreman looking over the shoulders 
of his employees or as formal as the elaborate mechanisms in an auto- 
mated chemical industry, A term in common usage that, in a restricted 
way, is related to the function of monitoring is “process control.” 


Research and Development (R&D). These are, in part, an extension of the 
monitoring function. But in this function, data are ordinarily stored for 
longer periods of time and analyzed with the intent, not of maintaining the 
Status quo of the system, but of introducing improvements in equipment 
design, operating procedures, training or selection of personnel, or moni- 
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toring procedures. The more precisely errors and waste can be analyzed, 
the more likely it is that a useful by-product can be found, or that means 
can be invented for reducing waste. The identification of the variables con- 
stituting errors and waste is therefore highly important to the efficiency of 
the research and development function of the system. Without suitable 
data channeling, however, the function becomes impotent. 

It is axiomatic that systems left to run by themselves become progres- 
sively degraded. The better their design and monitoring, of course, the 
more gradual the degradation. R&D activity can resist and reverse this 
trend of systems toward death. 

R&D may, like monitoring, be formal or informal. Observant individuals 
within the system may think of ideas for improvements and carry them 
out; or a huge agency may be established for this function. 

Parenthetically, the reader should notice that monitoring and R&D are 
not factors in a strict sense; they are really a combination of factors already 
mentioned in the text. Their importance and the fact that they are so often 
neglected in thinking and working with systems justify mentioning them 
somewhat out of context. 


Suppliers of Inputs and Buyers of Outputs. In some cases, such as that 
of the filling station, the buyer of the output also supplies some of the input. 
But the dealer also has to get his pumps, gasoline, tires, tools, and person- 
nel from the outside. The buyer of the output is only partially controlled by 
what the system does for him. He looks for competing prices and services, 
or may dispense with all filling-station outputs if he rides by public trans- 
portation. 


Probabilities of Occurrence and Recurrence. These are the probabilities 
that, under any particular set of conditions or within some time igi 
such as an hour, day, week, or year, some event will occur which deman s 
system action. The decision to install one, two, or three sets of gasoline 
pumps will depend in part on the peak demands for gasoline, how often 
these peaks occur during a day, the chance of one or more testo dem, 
bad and requiring a standby, or the frequency with which a profitab 
repair job is missed when the one mechanic is off duty. These Moran 
and probabilities have to be weighed in two ways. One is the 2 of is 
viding against losing a sale, customer, bg RA The other is 

ro; ined from the provision that is made. 

3 Ai Ge ase from the Lainie probabilities influence what should 
be done under normal and exceptional circumstances and in fact eX 
the main determiners of what will be normal and what will be et 
These factors are reflected directly in the kind of personnel who are hir: 


and the training that is given to them. 
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OVERLAP WITHIN A GENERAL SYSTEM 


It should be noted that the factors of a general system as described above 
overlap in many ways. This overlap is inescapable in any plan based on 
things, ideas, and processes that interact with each other. 

Whether designing a new system or redesigning an existing one, it is 
almost a practical Necessity to itemize on paper the kinds of information 
described above. A convenient way of doing so is to begin with the general 
and fill in the particulars to trace a typical cycle of the system from be- 
ginning to end. In planning a filling station, this cycle would start with a 
potential customer driving along the highway and looking for a gasoline 
Station. It would end with the customer back on the highway. At each stage 
between these extremes, one would list the variety of input variables and 
environments and the contingencies which might occur in the particular 
locality in mind. Then one would itemize what provisions might be taken 
against them. The end product of such a procedure will be a systems flow- 
chart that can be used as a master-planning document. It will help in 
remembering what goes with what, and in checking the consequences of any 
particular development that is proposed. The preparation of this chart is 
no simple exercise even for a relatively simple system, such as may exist 
between a man and his Secretary or in a telephone intercommunication 
network linked to outside telephone service in a five-office company. 

The systems flowchart may Or may not be prepared by a psychologist. 
It certainly cannot be Prepared by one man alone. As we will see in the 
next section, much of the information it contains will be vital to the psy- 
chologist in determining the human needs imposed by any system that has 
gone beyond planning stages, 

If all else in this section is forgotten, the reader should remember that 
every industrial and business system includes men and procedures; some 


TASK ANALYSIS 


Task analysis is a Procedure for describing in specific terms what the 
human operator is required to do. In many respects, it is like a very com- 
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Pitfalls in Analyses. There are several major pitfalls in making job and 
task descriptions and analyses. One is that general statements about the job 


may do no more than compute angles and surfaces, for which rather s. "ple 
procedures in geometry may suffice. It would then be improper to say that 


A second pitfall is the converse of the first. A job may seem to be made 
of a. number of simple steps or elements. But in practice the trick is to 


itis if a knowledge of house wiring were made @ standard requirement for 
them. Similarly, there are circumstances when the ability to make any kind 
of repair on a machine would be an asset, but paying for an additional skill 
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knowledge (which can be multiplied infinitely for any job). This emphasis 
should be especially deplored if training on the more frequent and essential 
job requirements is thereby penalized. This pitfall accommodates many 
professional educators who go into the field of industrial training. 


Kinds of Tasks. No classification scheme exists whereby one task can be 
absolutely distinguished from another task on psychological grounds. How- 
ever, it is convenient to make various differentiations on grounds of utility. 
A tracking task is one in which continuous adjustments are made to a 
continuously changing signal. Aiming a gun at a moving target or from a 
moving platform is an example of a tracking task. Many lathe operations 
have tracking components. So does steering a vehicle or controlling its rate 
according to some perceived relationship. The chapter on human-factors 
engineering discussed at greater length the characteristics of tracking tasks. 
Procedural tasks are those which are performed more or less one step at 
a time. They can be broken into separate units of action; examples are 
punch-press operations and assembling a relay. Most of the tasks in our 
daily work are procedural tasks. Procedural may range from highly stand- 
ardized routines, where the same series of responses is invariably made to 
the same series of signals or cues, to nonstandardized procedures such as 
troubleshooting and other forms of problem solving on the job. Fighting a 
fire will have both standard and nonstandard ingredients. ar. 
The importance of making at least a rough classification of tasks in this 
way is that different aptitudes may be tapped in selection of personnel and 
different training conditions will have to be set up. Problem solving and 
other nonroutine tasks may call for special knowledge that will not be 
required of standard routines. Arid whereas one can learn to perform quite a 
complex number of things at about the same time if they occur in the same 
order every time (as in piano playing), one must be more careful of piling 
up simultaneous activities which are nonroutinized. Laying one task on 
top of another, for example, watching a radarscope at the same time that the 
functioning of the equipment is being monitored, is called time sharing. — 
The modern trend in equipment design is to reduce the extent to which 
the human being does tracking and standard routine tasks and to increase 
the extent to which he makes complex decisions. In other words, the pon 
being is a problem solver in contingencies and emergencies and can take 


over from the machine. 


Task Description. In its simplest terms, a task description isa on api 
the cues or signals that are the stimulus to a required om m rid 
required action that results in work being done. For examp e, mA 
lamp turns red, turn switch X to the right as far as it will go. s 
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fairly simple statement of a signal-response relationship. When all these 
individual signal-response relationships are described in the order in which 
they are properly done, the result is a task description. 

Let us look more carefully, however, at the elements within the example 
cited. We find on the stimulus or signal side two components. One of these 
is the lamp itself. Call this the indicator. The state of the lamp (whether 
on or off) is the indication. On the response side of the statement we also 
find several elements. Switch X is the control object. Turning it to the 
right is the control response. In addition there is another signal element in 
the example. This is the phrase “as far as it will go.” Let us think of this 
as an indication of response adequacy, or response feedback. Its function 
is to inform the Operator that he has or has not made the correct response. 
Many tasks, of course, have action steps that have no direct indications of 
response adequacy. These tasks or task elements are usually more difficult 
to learn than those which have immediate, continuous, and unambiguous 
response feedback, The immediacy of response feedback in bicycle riding 
may be one reason why it can be learned rather rapidly as compared with 
riding a horse. (There may be some who dispute the example.) 

Notice that the ingredients of a task description are those of any good 
instruction—what will give the signal, what the signal will be, what to do, 
and what to do it with. Also, how to know when the correct response has 
been made, Many of our everyday instructions take some of these ingredi- 
ents for granted, Such ambiguity has its hazards in everyday life and in 
task description, 


Special Circumstances and Contingent Conditions. It is now time to re- 
call the section in system description that stressed the importance of identi- 
fying contingencies, emergencies, special environmental conditions, and 
other abnormal situations. Failure to include such information in a task 
description is like giving a person a pictorial description of the inside of a 
Strange house without telling him he will have to find his way around 
in it in total darkness. Thus pouring liquid from a can into a receptacle 
may be a simple task indoors but a difficult one outdoors in a strong wind. 
Putting a nut on a bolt is a fairly simple operation unless it has to be done 
in a space barely large enough to accommodate two fingers. It is easy 
enough to learn to drive down a road without traffic; it is another matter on 
city streets during rush hours, 

Task descriptions should therefore be accompanied by statements of the 
environmental conditions and the range of circumstances that may compli- 
cate performance. A clear statement of the cues that indicate when a task 
is or is not to be performed is also necessary. Failure to indicate this is a 
Pitfall with obviously serious consequences for personnel planning. 
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Work-cycle Analysis. The following procedure is proposed for complete- 
ness in job-task description. It consists of tracing through a typical work 
cycle from the beginning of a sequence to its end. It is important to go 
back to the real beginning of the cycle, rather than somewhere along in it. 
For example, the work cycle of flying an airplane mission begins not on the 
starting ramp or even in the hangar, but back in the briefing room. It ends 
when the pilot turns in his flight papers or is debriefed. The start of a main- 
tenance work cycle begins with a work order of some kind. Thence to selec- 
tion of tools and perhaps of diagrams and proper work manuals. Then 
transport to the site of the job. And so on to the turning in of a completed 
work order and the replacement of tools and disposal of parts. 

It is good policy to list the gross tasks in sequence in a work cycle 
before making a step-by-step description of activities within each gross task. 
Contingencies and special circumstances may be listed under each title of 
a gross task. It should be remembered that the title of gross tasks and the 
number of behavior activities that get lumped into a gross task are quite 
arbitrary. Different persons making the same analysis will have different 
gross-task titles. But the heart of the description is finally in the detailed, 
step-by-step activity description of indicator, indication, control response, 
and feedback, Skilled individuals should prepare quite similar descriptions 
of the same tasks. 

Task descriptions can be made from direct observation. But they can 
also be made from blueprint descriptions of equipment or equipment proto- 
types and information as to how the equipment should be operated, plus 


systems data. 
e has been sketched out in the form of 


Let us presume that a work cycl form | 
a series of gross-task titles and that these in turn have been ies "a y 
. We also 


detailed descriptions of the activities that comprise the tas : 
have identified the varieties of contingencies and malfunctions, environ- 
mental conditions, and other factors that may complicate the task require- 
ments. All of the work thus far could be done quite well by a nonspecialist 
in human factors, such as an engineer or operations analyst. The next phase 
undertakes a behavioral analysis of this description, — 

Although the human being acts as à unified entity, it is nevertheless use- 
ful to distinguish, at times, various kinds of psychological function. These 
have been divided into perceptual processes, recall processes, problem- 
solving (decision-making) processes, and muscular (motor) processes. It 
should be underscored that these divisions are for convenience in analysis. 
Perceptual processes, for example, are strongly influenced by recall = 
previous experience and even from motor processes. Each task as à € le, 
as well as each group of specific activities, is studied with each of these 
functions in mind. The patterns of events likely to produce errors in per- 
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ception, recall, decision making, or responses on the machine controls are 
noted, and the nature of the expected error is described. Time-shared activi- 
ties are scrutinized with particular care, especially where the signal-response 
patterns are not precisely the same from one work cycle to another [55, 
63, 65]. 


THE HUMAN-FACTORS SUBSYSTEM 


Now that we have a system description and a comprehensive set of job-task 
requirements through task description and analysis, what can be done with 
the information? A number of scattered examples were cited, but they were 
Specific to the context in which they were given. We are now in a position to 
put the elements of the human-factors Subsystem into a general map (see 
Figure 20.2). This map can be used for planning a Strategy for dealing with 
human factors. It should also make explicit what will have to happen with 
respect to human beings, whether the outcome is the result of an explicit 
plan or of implicit improvisations. 

The big map is an extension of the systems approach to laying out the 
Most efficient route to a distant but identified goal. It is also the most effi- 
cient way of bearing in mind and selecting alternative routes for either small 
or large detours, The principal advantage of maps is that they present not 
only the main route but also other options that are available for getting 
from a starting point toa destination. 

The ultimate objective in personnel actions is getting jobs done, tasks 
performed. The system descriptions, and especially the task descriptions, 
identify the overall task Tequirements for a given stage of system develop- 
ment. From these descriptions comprehensive plans can be formulated for 
job design, human engineering of the work environment, proficiency testing, 
training and training aids, selection Procedures, and other areas within the 
province of industrial Psychology. These factors are interrelated like the 
roads on a road map and the segments of a route to a destination, Changes 
in any of these factors inevitably cause changes in the other factors. Some 
of the changes may be inconsequential; others may have practical impor- 
tance, 


DESIGN VARIABLES OF A SUBSYSTEM 


The following outline contains the design variables that make up the per- 
sonnel subsystem. 


Job Design. Let us here define a job as all the tasks that will be assigned to 
a man holding a given job title. Job design has practical meaning when 
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Figure 20.2 Map of the human-factors subsystem. Uu 
beginning with "system planning 


system can be seen by following the arrows, 
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there are two or more persons interacting in a system. Relevant considera- 
tions in job design are: 


1 Task rate and frequency, Can one man handle all that needs to be 
done? Will a standby be Tequired for peak loads, and what else should be 
done with the standby? 

2 Physical location. One man can be in only one place at one time, and 
therefore time is also Tequired to transport him from one location to an- 
other, 

3 Keeping busy. A job should keep a man reasonably busy throughout 
the typical work period of system operation. 

4 Common knowledges and skills. In general, the tasks given to one posi- 
tion should be "psychologically homogeneous"; that is, they should require 
about the same level and pattern of ability. This will help both in selecting 
and in training personnel. 

5 Compatibility with existing job structures. This Will be of help to 
those persons who are making a transition from a previous system to the 
new system. 

6 Supervisory positions. These require special attention and skills quite 
different from technical abilities, 

7 Opportunity for advancement, Planning for career structures within a 
System will provide incentives. 

8 Special overriding factors. There will be cases where all the foregoing 
considerations may have to be violated in fulfilling a given set of system 
requirements. Notice also that many of the considerations above are in con- 
flict with each other. This conflict is resolved by the principle of trade-offs: 
el have to be juggled until you get the best from what you have to work 
with, 


Manpower Development, The renewed emphasis now being given problems 
of selection, training, and proficiency criteria is coming more within the 
framework of Systems. Job and task requirements are being used in devising 
procedures for selecting personnel for jobs, cutting down on the error in 


And more attention is being given to proficiency criteria. Ideally, these are 
performance tests of the actual tasks where a wide sampling of environmen- 
tal conditions, contingencies, and malfunctions (including human errors) is 
introduced into the tests, 
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THE ADVENT OF THE COMPUTER—A PROJECTION 


Automatic data processing is changing both the anatomy and the physiology 
of much of industry. The higher speed and greater flexibility in handling, 
abstracting, storing, and retrieving information of many kinds will change 
not only the mechanics of organizational life in industry. They will also 
change power structures and attitudes of those within industry. The nature 
of control will shift somewhat (not entirely) from authoritarian cut-and-try 
intuition or decisions by committee. The shift will be to adroitness in tap- 
ping stores of information and logically manipulating it. We should expect, 
as a consequence, changes in the organizational climate and the locations of 
prestige. The psychologist who is sensitive to these changes and their impli- 
cations may help to steer them to balance the needs of the employees and 
of the company. : 

Automatic data processing also can (and will, we predict) alter the way 
the organizational psychologist does his job. It will be practical to keep, 
process, make decisions with, and do research with records in ways hitherto 
impossible. The number of variables and the buckets of data which in sec- 
onds or minutes can be processed into multiple regressions, factor analyses, 
and solutions to simulation models is fantastic when compared with manual 
calculation. Almost continuous automatic research can be maintained as 
live data are fed into the system. This makes it possible for an organization 
to become highly informed not only about the consequences of its behavior 
as an entity but also about the behavior of its parts, including personnel sub- 
systems. The setting up of a categorical and processing structure to realize 
these possibilities requires knowledge in depth and breadth both of the 
operations to be studied and of data-processing capabilities. 

The industrial psychologist is therefore well advised to acquire some work- 
ing knowledge of what computers can and can’t be programmed to do. Of 
more importance than skill in actual computer programming is the ability to 
design the application problem and flow-chart it so that a specialist in com- 
puter programming can convert the problem statement into language that 
speaks to the computer. Many of the analytic concepts presented in this 
chapter are applicable as approaches to application flow charting. We be- 
lieve it is safe to predict that industrial psychologists who can claim fa- 
miliarity with automatic data-processing procedures will have ample job 
opportunities in the decade ahead. 

The human factors in systems require the psychologist to function in the 
blem solver, and general problem solver 


varying roles of critic, specific pro! i 
and in systems where he is concerned with interrelationships among people, 
whereby they interact. 


work environments, and the processes 
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Staats [60] says the new challenges that our society faces is, essentially, a 
managerial job of pulling together a workable system involving poverty, 
urban development, housing, transportation, balance of payments, and the 
level of government expenditures. The basic problem concerns who will be 
able to pull together this vast complex. 


TOWARD THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Three recent books open up the possibilities of relating current social prob- 
lems to a general systems concept. In an edited volume, People, Groups, and 
Organizations, Indik and Berrien [29] generate some Cross-system con- 


theoretical systems foundation for social Psychology. Forrester [20] presents 


Some people engage in systems thinking and others recoil at the thought of 
any attempt to design social systems. 
We lament the decline of Our cities and the increases in environmental 


complexes. 


SUMMARY 


In this volume we have presented three levels of behavioral analysis—the 
individual, the group, and the organizational. The next step—general social 
analysis—is for the future. The emerging of general and social systems 
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theory, we believe, is an important area for systematic study. We believe 
the generalizable knowledge presented in this text about the behavior of 
individuals in organizations is basic to understanding man in a larger con- 
text, where experimental data reflect the scientist's belief that behavior is 
determined as a function of the interaction between personal characteristics 
and environmental variables. 

It appears that psychology, along with the other behavioral sciences, will 
play an increasing role in the research, planning, and management of the 
growing complex of social structures. There seems to be a consensus that the 
behavioral sciences will provide no easy solutions in the near future, but 
they are a good bet in the long run, for understanding individual and social 
problems in depth and for helping provide new means of lessening tensions 
and improving social interaction. The overall job is to explain, anticipate 
consequences, design social instrumentalities, advise those responsible for 
formulating policies, and evaluate the outcomes. It may be possible that the 
key to our mass of problems lies in the human aspects of systems and in 
the risks of trust we are willing to take. Fortunately, systems thinking allies 
itself with innovation and change. It is hoped there will be a future where 
human problems cannot only be anticipated but wisely controlled; where 
the individual will have freedom in working toward the satisfaction of his 


needs. 
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